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XT LOftl>, 

A osHSRAL request haYing encouraged me to become 
the Editor of a more complete collection of the poet- 
hnmona compontionB of my revered relation, the poet 
CowpxB, than has hitherto appeared, I consider it ae 
my duty to the deceased, to inscribe the volume that 
oontams them to his exalted friend, by whom tbe ge- 
nius of the poet was as justly appreciated, as the virtues 
of the moniUst were efiectually patronized. It would 
be impertinent in me to attempt any new enoomium 
on a writer so highly endeared to every cultivated 
mind in that country which it was the favourite exer- 
cise of his patriotick spirit to describe and to celebrate * 
but I may be allowed to observe, that one of the few 
additions inserted in this collection will be particular- 
ly welcome to every reader of sensibility, as an eulogy 
oo that attractive quality so gracefully visible in all 
the writings of Cowper. 

Permit me to dose this imperfect tribute of my re 
spect, by saying, it is my deep sense of those impor- 
tant services, for which the afflicted poet was indebted 
to the kindness of Lord Spxvckx, that impels me to 
the liberty I am now taking, of thus publickly declar- 
ing myself 

Tour Lordship's 
Highly obliged, and 
Very faithful servant, 

» JOHN JOHNSON. 



PREFACE. 



It iB incumbent on me to apprize the reader that,^ 
by far the greater part of the poems to which 1 have 
now the honour to introdttee- hhn, have been already 
pnblished by Mr. Hayley. That endeared friend of 
the deceased poet having enriched his co{Hoas ond 
£iithful life of him with a large collection of his miaee 
pieces soon after his death, and having since given to 
the world a distinct edition of his Translations from the 
Latin and Italian verses of Milton, every thing seesi* 
ed to be accomplished that the merits and memory <^ 
a poet, so justly popular as Cowper, appeared to re- 
quire. But of late years a fresh and detached coHee* 
tlon of all his poeme being wished for by his friends, I 
was flattered by their request, that I would preseat 
them to the publick as the editor of his third poetical 
volume. 

Having accepted this honourable invitation, my 
first care was to assemble as many of the editions <^ 
the two former volumes as I could possibly meet with, 
that nothing mi^ht be admitted into their projected 
companion which the publick already possessed in 
them. With one slight exception I believe I secured 
that desirable point. My next employment was to 
make such a copious but careful selection from the 
unpublished poetry of Cowper, which I happily pos- 
sessed, and which I had only imparted to a few friends, 
us, while it gratified his admirers, might in no instance 
detract from his poetical reputation. I should tremble 
for tlie hazard to which my partiality to the compo- 
Bitions of my beloved relation exposed me in discharg- 
ing thidrpart of my office , if I did not hope to find in 
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file reader a foHdneis of the same kind; and if t 
were not annired that a careleiM or dovenly habit, ih 
the production of his Tenes, has never been imputed 
to the author of the Task. 

The materials of the volume being thus provided, 
the ascertaining their dates was my remaining con- 
cern. In a, few instances I found them affixed to the 
poems by their author ; a few more I collected from 
intimations in his letters ; but in several, the difficulty 
of discovering them pressed upon myself. This wat 
especially the case with the very interesting additional 
poem addressed by Cowper to an unknown lady on 
reading " the Prayer for Indifference" Of the ex- 
istence of these verses I had not even heard till I was 
called on to superintend the volume, in which they 
make their first publick appearance.' 1 am inclined to 
believe, that during the ten years of my domestick 
intercourse with the poot, they had never occurred to 
his recollection. He appears to have imparted them 
only to his highly valued and affectionate relative, the 
Reverend Martin Madan, brother of the late Bishop 
of Peterborough, from whose Common-place Book' 
they were transcribed by his daughter, and kindly 
communicated to me. • There being nothing^ in Mr. 
Madan's copy of these verses from which their date 
could be inferred, it was only by a minute comparison 
of the poem itself with the various local and mental 
circumstances, which his life exhibits, that I was en- 
abled to discover the year of their production. The 
labour attending this and other instances of research, 
in which I have been obliged to engage for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the dates of several minor poems, 
will be best understood by those who are practically 
acquainted with similar investigations. After all, 
there are some of which no diligence of mine could 
deyelope the exact time ; but with the grc ter number 
^I trust their proper order of succession h? beqn care- 
fully sccared to them. 
1* 
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From this brief account of the Tolume before fittr 
reader, I pass on to the memoir of its author. Had I not 
already embarked in a preparation of the poems, when 
I was requested to prefix a sketch of the poet's life, an 
unafiected distrust of my ability to achieve it would 
have precluded me from making such an attempt ; bat 
a peculiar interest in these relicks of Cowper having 
been wrought into my feelings, while I was arranging 
them for the press, I was unwilling to shrink from a 
proposed task, by which I might hope to contribute, in 
some degree, to the expanding renown of my revered 
relation. I therefore venture to advance on the only 
path in the wild field of biography, in which my hum- 
ble steps could accompany Cowper, namely, Utat ii^ 
which I could simply 

" "retrace 

(Aft in a map, the voyiiger his course,) 

The windings of his way through many years/' 

Into this path it might seem presumptuous in me ta 
invite those whom my kind and constant friend, Mr. 
Hayley, has made intimately acquainted with Cowper, 
by his extensive and just biography ; but to such 
readers as happen not to have perused his more copious 
work, I may venture to recommend the following 
*' Map of Cowper*s Life," as possessing one of its 
prime characteristlcks, namely, fidelity of delineation. 
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SKETCH 



OP 



THE LIFE OF COWPER. 



William CowPER/the subject of the following brief 
Memoir, was bom at Great Berkhamstead, in Hert- 
fordshire, on the fifteenth of November, 1731. His 
father, the Rev. John Cowper^ t>. D. Rector of that 
place, and one of the chaplains of King George the 
Second, married Anne, daughter of Roger Donne, 
Esq. of Lodham-hall, in the county of Norfolk. She 
'died in childbed on the thirteenth of November, 1737 ; 
'and )ie of a paralytick seizure on the tenth of July, 
1756. Of five sons and two daughters, the issue of 
this marriage, William and John only survived thdir 
parents : the rest died in their infancy. 

Such was his origin ; — ^but it must be added, that the 
highest blood of the realm flowed in the teins of the 
■modest and unassuming CoWper. It is perhaps already 
'known that his grandfather, Spencer Cowper, was 
Chief Justice of the Common Fleas, and next brother 
•to William, first Earl Cowper, and Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England: but his mother was descended 
through the families of Hippesley of Throughley, in 
Sussex, and Pellet of Bolney, in the same county 
from the several noble houses of West, Knollys, Ca- 
rey, Bullen, Howard, and Mowbray ; and so by four 
different lines from Henry the Third king of England. 
Distinctions of this nature can shed no additional lustre 

Vol. A.. 2 
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■on the memory of Cowper ; bat geniai, however ex» 
altedi diwdftinii not, while it bouts not, the splendour 
of ancestry ; and royalty itself may be flattered, and 
perhaps benefited, by discovering its kindred to snch 
piety, sach parity, such talents as his. 

The simplicity of the times that witnessed the child*- 
hood of Cowper, assigned him his first instruction at a 
day-school in his native village. The reader may re- 
collect an allusion to this circumstance in his beautiful 
M«nody on the receipt of his mother's Picture, 

'' the gard'ner RobiD, day by day 
Drew me to school along the publick way, 
Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapt 
In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet cap/' 

On the death of the beloved parent, who is so tenderly 
commemorated in that exquisite poem, and who just 
lived to see him complete his sixth year, he was placed 
under the care of Dr. Pitman, of Afarket-street, a few 
miles distant firom the paternal roof. At this respecta- 
ble academy he remained till he was eight years of 
age, when the alarming appearance of specks on both 
his eyes induced his father to send him to the house of 
a female oculist in London. Her attempts, however, 
to relieve him, were unsuccessful, and at the expira- 
tion of two years he exchanged her residence for that 
of Westminister-school, where, sometime afterwards a 
remedy was unexpectedly provided for him in the 
small-pox, which, as he says in a letter to Mr. Hayley, 
« proved the belter occulist of the two." What de- 
gree of proficiency, as to the rudiments of education, 
he carried with him to this venerable establishment, at 
the head of which was Dr. Nichols, does not appear, 
but that he left it in the year 1749, with scholastick 
attainments of the first order, is beyond a doubt. 

Afier spending three months with his fiither at Berk- 
hampstead, he was placed in the family of a Mr. Chap- 
man^ a solicitor, in London, with a view to his instmo- 
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tton in the practice of the law. To this gentleman he 
was engaged bj articles^ for three years. The oppor- 
tunities, however, which a residence in the house of 
his legal tutor afforded him, for attaining the skill that 
he was supposed to be in search of, were so far from at- 
taching him to legal studies, that he spent the greater 
part of his time in the house of a near relation. This 
he plajfully confesses in the following passage of a let- 
ter to a daughter of that relative, more than thirty years 
after the time he describes : " I did actually live three 
years with Mr. Chapman, a solicitor, that is to say, I 
dept three years in his house ; but I lived, that is to 
say, I spent my days in Southampton- row, as you very 
well remembJBr. There was I, and the future Lord 
Chancellor, constantly employed from morning to 
night in giggling and making giggle, instead of study- 
ing the law. Oh fie, cousin ! how could you do so ?" 
The subject of this sprightly remonstrance was the 
lady HeAeth, who so materially contributed to the 
comfort of the dejected poet in his declining years*, 
and the dhancellor alluded to was lord Thurlow. This 
trifling anecdote is no otherwise worthy of record, 
than as it may serve to show, that the profession which 
liis friends had selected for him, had nothing in it con- 
genial with the mind of Cowper. 

The three years fbr which he had been consigned 
to the office of the solicitor being expired, at the age 
of twenty-one he took possession of a set of chambers 
in the Inner Temple. By this step he became, or ra- 
ther ought to have become, a regular student of law ; 
but it soon appeared that the higher pursuits of jurispru- 
dence were as little capable of fixing his attention, as 
the elementary parts of that science had prpved. It ib* 
not to be supposed, indeed, that at this maturer age, he 
continued those hslbits of idleness and dissipation which 
have already been noticed) but it is certain, from a 
colloquial account of his early yeairs, with which he 
favoured his friend Mr. Hayley, that literature, and: 
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particularly of a poetical kind, was his principal pur^ 
suit in the Temple. In the cultivation of studies so 
agreeable to his taste, he could not fail to associate 
occasionally with such of his Westminster schooKftl- 
lows as were resident in London, and whom he knew 
to be eminent literary characters. The elder Colman, 
Bonnel Thornton, and Lloyd, were especially of this 
description. With these, therefore, he seems to have- 
contracted the greatest intimacy, assisting the two for- 
mer in their periodical publication. The Connoisseur ;. 
and the latter, as Mr. Hayley conjectures, in the works- 
which his slender finances obliged him to engage in. 
The Duncombes also, father and son, two amiable 
scholars of Stocks, in Hertfordshire, and intimate 
friends of his surriving parent, were among the writers^ 
of the time, to whose poetical productions Cowper con- 
tributed. In short, the twelve years which he spent in 
tiie Temple, were, if not entirely devoted to olaflrical 
pursuits, yet so much engrossed by them as to add 
litil^ or nothing to the slender stock of legal knowledge 
which he had previously acquired in the house of the 
solicitor. 

The prospect of a professional^ income of his own 
acquiring, undei: circumstances like these, being out ef 
the question, and his patrimonial resources being near-- 
ly exhausted, it occurred to him, towards the end of the 
above-mentioned period, that not only was his long 
cherished wish of settling in matrimonial life, thus 
painfully precluded, but he was even in danger ef per- 
sonal want. It is not unlikely that his friends were 
aware of the probability of such an event, from the 
uniform inattention he had shown to his legal studies ; 
for in the thirty-first year of his age they procured him 
a nomination to the offices of reading-clerk and clerk 
of the private Committees in the House of Lords. 
But he was by no means qualified fi)r discharging the 
duties annexed to either of these employments ; nature- 
having assigned hint such an extreme tenderness of; 
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Bpirit, as, to use his own powerfiil expression, made a 
puUick exhibition of himself, under any circumstances, 
"jBiotrtal pcHSon" to him. No sooner, therefore, had he 
adverted to the consequence of his accepting so con* 
Bpjcuous an appomtment, the splendour of which he 
confesses to have dazzled him into a momentary con* 
sent, than, it Ibrcibly striking him at the same time, 
that such a favourable opportunity for his marrying 
might never occur again, his mind became the seat of the 
most eonflicting sensations-. These continued and in- 
creased, for the space of a week, to such a painful de- 
gree, that seeing no possible way of recovering any 
measure of his former tranquillity, except by resigning 
the situation which the kindness of his friends had 
procured him, lie most earnestly entreated that thoy 
would allow him to do so. To this, though with great 
reluctance, they at length consented, he having offer- 
ed to exchange it for a much less lucrative indeed, but 
as he flattered himself, a less irksome office, which 
was also vacant at that time, namely, the clerkship of 
the journals in the House of Lords. 

The return of something like composure to the mind 
4>£ Ck>wper was the consequence of this arrangement 
between him and his friends. It was a calm however, 
but of ahort duration ; for he had scarcely been possess- 
ed of it three days, when an unhappy and unforeseen 
incident not only robbed him of this semblance of com- 
fort, but involved him in more ' than his former 
distress. A dispute in parliament, in reference to the 
last mentioned appointment, laid him under the for- 
midable necessity of a personal appearance at the bar 
of the house of Lords, that his fitness for the under- 
taking might be publickly acknowledged. The trem- 
bling apprehension with which the timid and exquisitely 
sensible mind of this amiable man could not fail to 
look forward to an event of this sort, rendered every 
intermediate attempt to prepare himself for the ex- 
amination completely abortive * and the conscious 
2* 
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ness that it did so, accumulated his terrours. These 
had risen, in short, to a confusion of mind so Incom- 
patible with the integrity of reason, when the eve 
of the dreaded ceremony actually arrived, that his in- 
tellectual powers sunk under it. He was no longer 
himself. 

In this distressing situation it was found necessary, 
in the month of December, 1763, to remove him to St. 
Alban's -, from whence, through the skilful and humane 
treatment of Dr. Cotton, under whose care he was plac* 
ed, his friends hoped that he would soon return in the 
full enjoyment of his former Acuities. In the most 
material part of their wish it pleased God to indulge 
them, his recovery being happily effected in som^ 
what less than eight months. Instead, however, of re- 
visiting the scenes in which his painful calamity had 
iirst occurred, he remained with his amiable physician 
nearly a twelve month after he had pronounced his 
cure : and that from motives altogether of a devotional 
kind. 

On this part of the poet's history it may be proper ta 
observe that although, if viewed as an originating 
cause, the subject of religion had not the remotest con- 
nexion with his mental calamity ; yet no sooner had 
the disorder assumed the shape of kypoehondriasi^f. 
which it did in a very early stage of its progress, thai» 
those sacred truths which prove an unfailing source of 
the most salutary contemplation to the undisturbed 
mind, were, through the influence of that distorting 
medium, conveiled into a vehicle of intellectual pol 
son. 

A most erroneous and unhappy idea has occupied the 
minds of some persons, that those views of Christianity 
which Cowper adopted, and of which, when enjoying 
the intervals of reason, he was so bright an ornament, 
had actually contributed to excite the malady with 
which he was afiElictod. It is capable of the clearest 
demonstration, that nothing was further from the truth. 
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On the contrary, all those alleviations of sorrow, those 
delightful anticipations of heavenly rest, those healing 
consolations to a wounded spirit, of which he was per- 
mitted to taste, at the periods when uninterrupted rea- 
son resumed its sway, were unequivocally to be ascrib- 
ed to the operation of those very principles and views 
of religion, which, in the instance before us, have 
been charged with producing so opposite an eifect. 
The primary aberrations of his mental faculties were 
wholly to be attributed to other causes. But tho 
time was at hand, when, by the happy interposition 
of a gracious Providence, he was to be the favoured 
subject of a double emancipation. The captivity of 
his reason was about to terminate; and a bondage, 
though hitherto unmentioned, yet of a much longer 
standing, was on the point of being exchanged for the 
delightful of all freedom. 



t( 



A liberty unsnng 



By poets, and by senators unprais'd ; 

» * # * # 

E'en " liberty of heart,* derivM from heav'n : 
Bought with His blood who gave it to mankind; 
And seal'd with the same token !"t 

To the invaluable blessing of such a change he was as 
yet a stranger. He had been for some time convinced, 
and that on. scriptural grounds, hew much he stood in 
need of it, from a perception of the fetters with which, 
80 long as he was capable of enjoying them, the plea- 
sures of the world and of sense had bound his heart ', 
but till the moment of his affliction, he had remained 
spiritually a prisoner. The hour was now come when 
his prison-doors were to be unfolded ; when ''he that 
openeth and no man shutteth," was to give him a bless- 
ed experience of what 

" Is liberty : a flight into his arms 

Ere yet mortality's fine threads give way, 

* Rom. viii. 21. t The Task, Boek V. 
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A clear escape from tyrannising" sin, 
" And fu]^ knmuwty from penal wo !^'* 

On the 25th of July, 1764, his brother, the Rev. 
John Cowper, Fellow of Bennet College, Cambridge* 
having been informed by Dr. Cotton, that his patient 
was greatly amended, came to visit him. The first 
sight of BO dear a relative in the enjoyment of health 
and happiness, accompanied as it was with an instan* 
ianeouB reference to his own very different lot, occa- 
sioned in the breast of Cowper many painful sensations. 
For a few moments, the cloud of despondency which 
had been gradually removing, involved his mind in his 
former darkness. Light, however, was approaching. 
His brother invited him to walk in the garden ] where 
so effectually did he protest to him, that the appre* 
hensions he felt were all a delusion, that he burst into 
tears, and cried out, " If it be a delusion, then am I 
the happiest of beings." During the remainder of the 
day, which he spent with this affectionate brother, the 
truth of the above assertion became so increasingly 
evident to him, that when he arose the next morning, 
he was perfectly well. 

This, however, was but a part of the happiness 
which the memorable day we are now arrived at had 
in store for the interesting and amiable Cowper. Be- 
fore he left the room in which he had breakfasted, he 
observed a Bible lying in the window-seat. He took it 
up. Except in a single instance, and that two months 
before, ho had not ventured to open one since the early 
days of lus abode at St. Alban's. But tlie time was 
now come when he might do it to purpose. The pro- 
fitable perusal of that divine book had been provided 
for in the most effectual manner, by the restoration at 
once of the powers of his understanding, and the su- 
peradded gift of a spiritual discernment. Under these 
fayoarable circumstances, he opened the sacred vo- 

* The Task, Book V. 
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luxne at that passage of theepistlo to the Romans, where 
the apostle says, that Jesus Christ is ^* set forth to be 
a propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare 
his righteousness for the remission of sins that are past, 
through the forbearance of God." To use the ezpres* 
sion employed by Cowper himself, in a written docu* 
roent from which this portion of his history is extract* 
ed, he *' received strength to believe it ;" to see the 
suitableness of the atonement of his own necessityi 
and to embrace the gospel with gratitude and joy. 

That the happiest portion of Cowper's life was that 
on which he had now entered, appears partly from hia 
own account of the first eighteen months of the suc- 
ceeding period, and partly from the testimony of as 
endeared friend, in a letter to the writer of this brief 
memoir ; a friend, who, during the six or seven years 
that immediately followed, was seldom removed from 
him four hours in the day. But not to anticipate what 
remains to be offered, the devotional spirit of his late 
skilful physician, and now valuable host, Dr. Cotton, 
was so completely in unison with the feelings of Cow* 
per, that he did not take his departure from St. Alban'A 
till the 17th of June, 1765. During the latter part of 
his residence there, and subsequent to the ]i:ippy 
change just described, he exhibited a proof of the in- 
teresting and scriptural character of those views of 
religion which he had embraced in the composition of 
two hymns. These hypus he himself styled ^* sped' 
mens'* of his " first christian thoughts ;" a circum- 
stance which will greatly enhance their value in the 
minds of those to whom they have been long endeared 
by their own intrinsick excellence. The subject of the 
first of these hymns is taken from Revelation, xxi. 5. 
" Behold) I make all things new," and begins, " How 
blest thy creature is, O God." The second under tho 
title of" Retirement," begins " Far from the world, O 
Lord, I flee." 
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Earl J in the morning of the daj above-mentioned^ 
he set out for Cambridge, on his way to Huntingdon, 
the nearest place to his own residence, at which his 
brother had been able to secure him an asylum. He 
adverts with peculiar emphasis to the sweet commu- 
nion with his divine Bene&ctor, which though not 
alone, he enjoyed in silence during the whole of this 
journey ; on the Saturday succeeding which, he re- 
paired with his brother to his destination at Hunting- 
don. 

> No sooner had Mr. John Cowper left him, and re- 
turned to Cambridge, than, to use his own wordis, 
" finding himself surrounded by strangers, in a place 
with which he was utterly unacquainted, his spirits 
began to sink, and he felt like a traveller in the midst 
of an inhospitable desert, without a friend to comfort^ 
or a guide to direct him. He walked forth towards the 
close of the day, in this melancholy frame of mind, and 
having wandered a mile from the town, ha was enabled 
to trust in Him who careth for the stranger, and to rest 
assured that wherever He might cast his lot, the God 
of all consolation would still be near him. 

To the question which the foregoing pathetick pas- 
sage will naturally give rise in every feeling mind, 
namely, why was not Mr. Cowper advised, instead of' 
hazarding his tender and convalescent spirit among the 
strangers of Huntingdon, to recline it on the bosom of 
his friends in London ? it is incumbent on the writer 
to venture a reply. It is presumed, therefore, that 
no inducement to his return to them, which, with a 
view to their mutual satisfaction, his affectionate rela- 
tives, and most intimate friends could devise, was ei- 
ther omitted on their part, or declined without reluc- 
tance on his. But in the cultivation of the religious 
principles which, with the recovery of his reason, he 
had lately imbibed, and which in so distinguished a 
manner it had pleased God to bless, to the re-esta< 
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4>liBbiuent of bis peace, he had an interest to provide for 
of a much higher order. This it was that inclined him 
to a life of seclusion : a measure in the adoption of 
which, though in ordinary cases, he is certainly not 
to be quoted as an example : yet coosidertng the ex- 
treme peculiarity of lifs^own, it seems equally certain 
that he is not to be eensured. There can be no doubt 
indeed, from the following passage of his poem on Re- 
tirement, that had his mind been the repository of lesi 
exquisitely tender sensibilities, he would have returned 
to his duties in the Inner Temple : 

" Truth is not local, God alike pervades 
And fills the world of traffick aiid 4he shades, 
And may be feared amidst the busiest scenes, 
Or scorned where business never intervenes." 

Of the first two months of his abode in Htmtingdon, 
nothing is recorded, except that he gradually mixed 
with a few of its inhabitants, and corresponded with 
some of his early friends. But at the end of that time, 
as he was one day coming out of church, after morning 
prayers, at which he appears to have been a constant 
attendant, he was accosted by a young gentleman of 
engaging maimers, who exceedingly desired to culti- 
vate his acquaintance. This pleasing youth, known 
afterwards to the publick as the Rev. William Caw- 
thorne Unwin, Rector of Stock, in Essex, to whom the 
author of the Task inscribed hb poem of Tirocinium, 
was so intent upon accomplishing the object of his 
wishes, that when he took leave of the interesting 
jitranger, after sharing his walk under a row of trees, 
he had obtained his permission to drink tea with him 
that day. 

This was the origin of the introduction of Cowper 
to the fiunily of the Rev. Morley Unwin, consisting of 
faijuself, his wife, the son already named, and a daugh- 
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ter : an event, which, when viewed in connexion with 

his remaining years, will scarcely yield, in importance, 

to any feature of his life. Concerning these engaging 

persons, whose general habits of life, and especially 

whose piety rendered them the very associated that 

Cowper wanted, he thus expresses himself in a letter, 

• written two months afler, to one of his earliest and 

' warmest friends ;* ** Now I know them, I wonder that 

I liked Huntingdon so well before I knew them, and am 

upt to think I should find every place disagreeable that 

had not an Unwin belonging to it." 

The house which Mr. Unwin inhabited was a large 
and convenient dwelling in the High-street in which 
he had been in the habit of receiving a few domestick 
pupils to prepare them for the University. At the di- 
vision of the October Term, one of these students be- 
ing called to Cambridge, it was proposed that the soli- 
. tary lodging which Cowper occupied should be exchang- 
ed for the possession of the vacant place. On the 11th 
-of November, therefore, in the same year, he conl- 
menced his residence in this agreeable family. Biit 
the calamitous death of Mr. Unwin, by a fall fi'om his 
horse, as he was going to his church on a Sunday moni- 
ing, the July twelvemonth following, proved the signal 
of a ftirther removal to Cowper, who, by a series of 
providential incidents, was conducted with the family 
•of his deceased friend to the town of Olney, in Buck- 
inghamshire, on the 14th of October 1767. The in- 
strument whom it pleased Crod principally to eE(it>loy 
in bringing about this important event, was the Rev. 
John Newton, then curate of that parish, and after- 
wards rector of St. Mary Woolnoth in London : a most 
exemplary divine, indefatigable in the discharge of his 
ministerial duties ; in which, so far as was Consistent 
wkh the province of a layman, it became the happi« 
ness of Cowper to strengthen hi« hands. 

• Joseph Hill, Esq. 
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Great was the value which Cowper set on the firiend- 
ciup and intercourao which for some years he had the 
privilege of enjoying with the estimahle author of Car- 
diphouia. Tliis appears by tlie following passage in one 
of his letters to that venerable pastor ; " The honoor 
of your preface, prefixed to my poemsi will be on mj 
side ', for surely to be known as the friend of a mueh 
favoured minister of God's word, is a more iUustrtoofl 
distinction in reality than to have the friendship of 
any poet in the world to boast of." A conre^ond e nt 
testimony of the estimation in which our poet was held 
by his friend Mr. Newton is clearly deducible from 
the introductory words of the preceding sentence ; 
and is abundantly furnished in the preface itself. 

A very interesting part of the connexion thus hap- 
pily established between Mr. Cowper and Mr. Newton, 
was afterwards brought to light in the publication of 
the Olney Hymns, which was intended as a monument 
of the endeared and joint labours of these exemplary 
christians. To this collection Mr. Cowper contributed 
sixty-eight compositions. 

From the commencement of his residence at Olney 
till January, 1773, a period of five years and a quarter, 
it does not appear that there was any material inter- 
ruption either of the health or religious comfi>rtof thul 
excellent man. His feelings, however, must have re-* 
ceived a severe shock in February, 1770, when he wis 
twice summoned to Cambridge by the illness of his be^* 
loved brother, which terminated fatally on the 20th of 
the following month. How far this afflictive event 
might conduce to such a melancholy catastrophe, it 19 
impossible to judge ; but certain it is, that at this period 
a renewed attack of his former hypochondriacal com- 
plaint took place. It is remarkable that the prevailing 
distortion of his afflicted imagination became then not 
only inconsistent with the dictates of right reason, but 
was entirely at variance with every distinguishing 
characteristick of that religion which had so long proV- 

VoL. III. 3 
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ed the iiicitement to bis useful labours, and the sotiree 
of his mentAl consolations. Indeed, so powerfhl and 
so singular was the effect produced on his mind by the 
influence of the malady, that while for many subse- 
quent years it admitted of his exhibiting the most mas- 
terly and delightful display of poetical, epistolary, and 
conversational ability, on the greatest variety of sub- 
jects, it constrained him from that period, both in his 
conversation and letters, studiously to abstain from 
every allusion of a religiobs nature. Yet no one could 
doubt that the hand and heart from which, even under 
80 mysterious a dispensation, such exquisite descrip- 
tions of sacred truth and feeling afterwards proceeded, 
must have been long and faithfully devoted to his God 
and Father. The testimonies of his real piety were 
manifested to others, when least apparent to himself. 
But where it pleased God to throw a veil over the men- 
tal and spiritual consistency of this excellent and 
afflicted man, it would ill become us rudely to invade 
the divine prerogative by attempting to withdraw it. 

Under the grievous visitation above-mentioned, Mrs. 
Unwin, whom he had professed to love as a mother, 
was as a guardian angel to this interesting suflerer. 
Day and night she watched over him. Inestimable 
likewise was the friendship of Mr. Newton : '' Next to 
the duties of my ministry," said that venerable pastor, 
in a letter to the author of this memoir, more than 
twenty years afterwards, '' it was the business of my 
life to attend him." 

For more than a tweWemonth subsequent to this at- 
tack, Cowper seems to have been totally overwhelmed 
by the vehemence of his disorder. But in March, 1774, 
he was so far enabled to struggle with it, as to seek 
amusement in the taming his three hares, and in the 
construction of boxes for them to dwell in. From me- 
chanical amusements he proceeded to epistolary em- 
ployment, a specimen of which, addressed to his friend 
Mr. Unwin who had been some years settled at Stock, 
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tn Essex, in the summer of 1778, shows- tbat he had, 
in a great measare, recoTored his admirable facnhies. 

In 177D he accompaiiied Mrs. Unwin in a poel-chaise 
to view the gardens of Gayhurst ; an ezciKsion «f 
which he inforrae her son in a playful letter. 

In the adtfunn of this year we find him reading the 
Biograj^y of Johnson, and, with the exception of what 
he terms his " unmeroifal treatment of Milton," ex- 
pressing himself ^' well entMtained" with it. 

One of his eariiest amusements^ inrl780, was the com- 
position of the beantifal fable of *« The Nightingale 
and the Glow-worm ;" after which he betook himself 
to the drawing of landscapes : an employment of which 
he gre<« ,H«sionately fond, though he had never been 
instructed in the art. This attachment to th6 pencil 
was particularly seasonable, as in the midst of it he 
lost his friend Mr. Newton, who was called to the 
charge of St. Mary Woolnoth, in London. With a 
provident care, however, for his future wel&re, this 
excellent man obtained ins permission to introduce to 
him the Rev. William Ball, of Newport PagneU, who 
from that time regularly visited him once a fortnight : 
and whom Cowper afterwards described to his fiiend* 
Unwiu, as *' a man of letters and of genius, master of ar 
fine imagination, or rather not master of it ;" who 
could be " lively without levity, and pensive without 
dejection." As the year advanced, Hume's History, 
and the Biographia Britannica engaged his attention,' 
though the amusements of the garden were his chief 
resource, and had banished drawing altogether. These, 
with the frequent exercise of his epistolary talent, and 
the occasional production of a minor piece of poetry, 
in the composition of which the' entertainment of him- 
self %gti his friends was his only aim, led him to the 
inqiortant month of December, in this year, when he 
was to sit down with the secret intention of writing 
f^r the publick ; an intention, however, which his ex- 
tremo humility took care to couple in his mind witb 
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thii proviso, that a bookseller could he found who 

would run the risk of publishing his productions. 

Between that time and March, 1781, the four first of 
his larger poems were completed ; namely, Table Talk, 
The Projjrress of Errour, Truth, and Expostulation. 
These, together with the small pieces contained in the 
earliest edition of that volume, were sent to the press 
in the following May : Mr. Johnson, of St. PauPs 
Church-yard, who had been recommended to the poet 
by Mr. Newton, having, as he informed his friend at 
Stock, *^ heroically set all 'peradventures at defiance,** 
As to the expense of printing, '^ aiMi taken the whole 
charge upon himself." 

The operation of the press, however, had scarcely 
commenced, when it was suggested to the author, that 
the season of publication being so far elapsed, it would 
be adviaeable to postpone the appearance of his book 
till the ensuing winter. This delay was productive of 
two advantages ; it enabled him to correct the press 
hiuM^, and nearly to douUe the quantity of the pro- 
jected volume ; to which, by the 24th of June, he had 
added the poem of Hope ) by the 12th of July, that 
of Charity, and by the 19th of October, those of Con- 
versation and Retirement. 

Whilst the poet was occupied in the extension of his 
work, there arrived at the neighbouring village of Clif- 
ton, a lady who was, in due time, to make a most 
agre6iiU>le addition to his society, and to whom the pub- 
lick were afterwards indebted for the first suggestion of 
the Sofk, as they were also to Mrs. Unwin for that of 
the Progress of Errour, as a subject for Cowper's muse. 
The writer alludes to Lady Austen, the widow of Sir 
Robert Austen, Baronet, whose first introduction to the 
poet and his friends occurred in the summer of 1781 ; 
a, memorable era in the life of Cowper. The limits, 
however, of a contracted narrative, such as this pro- 
fesses to be, will only allow me here to introduce the 
brief character of this accomplished lady, which Cow» 
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pet despatched to his friend Unwin, in the month of 
Aagost of this year ; namely, " that she had seen much 
of the world, understood it well, had high spirits, a 
lively fancy, and great readiness of conversation." 
The frequent visits of this pleasing asmciate to her 
new acquaintance at Olney, gave rise to that familiar 
epistle in rhyme, which the poet addrened to her on 
her return to London ; it is dated December 17, 1761. 
The last month of that year, and the two first of the 
3'ear following, appoar to have been employed by 
Cowper in correcting the press, in epistolary corrc- 
spondonco, and in desultory reading. 

The year 1782 was also an eventful period in the life 
of the poet. In March his first volume issued from 
the press. In the summer Mr. Bull engaged him in the 
translation of Madam Guion ; and by means of a small 
portable printing-press, given him by Lady Austen, 
who had returned from London to Clifton, he becamo 
a printer as well as a writer of poetry. In October of 
the same year, Uie pleasant poem of John Gilpin gfonakg 
up, like a mushroom, in a night. The story on which 
it is founded, having been related to him by Lady 
Austen, in one of their evening parties, it was versi- 
fied in bed, and presented to her the next morning in 
the shape of a ballad. Before the dose of the year 
Lady Austen was settled in the parsonage at Olney. 

The consequence of this latter arrangement was a 
more frequent intercourse between the lady and her 
friends. Mr. Unwin, indeed, is informed, in a letter 
which he received from Mr. Cowper in January, 1783, 
that ^' they passed their days alternately at each other's 
rhatean." This eventually led to the publication of 
the Task Lady Austen, as an admirer of Milton, was 
fond of blank verse. She wished to engage Cowper in 
that species of composition. For a long time he de- 
clined it. The lady, however, persevered, till, in June 
or July of the same year, he promised to write if she 
3» 
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would furnish the subject. " O !" she replied, *•' you 
can neTer be in want of a subject ; you can write upon 
any : — ^write upon this sofa !" " The poet," says Mr. 
Hay ley, ^' obeyed her command, and from the lively 
repartee of familiar conversation arose a poem of many 
thousand verses, unexampled perhaps both in its ori^n 
and excellence ! A poem of such infinite variety, that 
it seems to include every subject, and every style, with- 
out any dissonance or disorder ; and to have flowed 
without effort, from inspired philanthropy, eager to 
impvess upon the hearts of all readers whatever may 
lead them most happily to the full enjoyment of ha- 
maa life, and to the final attainment of heaven." 

The progress of this enchanting performance appears 
to have been this. The first four books, and part of 
the fifth, were written by the 22d of February, 1784 ; 
the final verses of the poem in September following ; 
and in the beginning of October the work was sent to 
the press. Th e arrangements with the bookseller were 
entrusted to Mr. Unwin. During the period of its 
production, the evenings of the poet appear to have 
been constantly devoted to a course of diversified read- 
ily to the ladies. Such as Hawkesworth's Voyages, 
L-£strange*s Josephus, Johnson's Prefaces, The The- 
ological Miscellany, Seattle's and Blair's Lectures, 
the " Folio of four Pages/' and the Circumnavigations 
of Cook. This may in some measure account for the 
comparatively slow execution of the latter part of the 
work, and indeed of the whole, with reference to the 
former volume. But the following passage of a letter 
to Mr. Newton, dated October 30, 1784, will explain 
it more fully. '^ I mentioned it not sboner," namely, 
that he was engaged in the work, ^' because, almost 
to the last, I was doubtful whether I should ever bring 
it to a conclusion, working often in such distress of 
mind,, as while it spurred me to the work, at the same 
time threatened to disqualify me for it." After it was 
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«ent to the press, be added the poem of Tirocimum, 
two hundred linos of which were written in 1782, uid 
the remainder in October and November, 1784. 

On the Slst of this month he began his translation 
of Homer, which, together with the completion of The 
Task, proves the year 1784 to have been .an active 
period in the life of Oowper. A no less striking occur- 
rence of that year was the termination of his inter- 
course with Lady Austen. For a just statement of 
that sudden event, which, while it by no means low« 
ered the character of either of the ladies, exceedingly 
elevated that of Cowper, the reader is referred to the 
biography of Hayley. 

The year 1785 was marked by the publication of the 
second volume of his poems in June or July, contain- 
ing The Task, Tirocinium, The Epistle to Joseph Hill, 
Esq. and the diverting History of John Gilpin ; also, 
by the production of many excellent letters, among 
which those to his cousin, lady Hesketh, who bad late- 
ly returned fr6m a residence in Italy, and renewed her 
correspondence with lum on the appearance of his 
second volume, are peculiarly interesting. With the 
exception of a few of his smaller pieces, his poetical 
employment this year was confined to the translation 
of Homer. 

The same may be said of the succeeding year, which, 
however, was distinguished by three remarkable oc- 
currences : the arrival of lady Hesketh, at Olney, in 
June : Cowper's removal to the Lodge in the adjoining 
village of Weston Underwood, in November ; and the 
death of Mr. Unwin, in the same month. To the first 
of these events ho thus alludes in a letter to Mr. Hill ; 
** My dear cousin's arrival here, as it could not fail to 
do, made us happier than we ever were at Olney. Hef 
great kindness in giving us her company is a cordial 
that I shall feel the effect of, not only while she is he?e 
but while I livo ;" to the second, thus, in a letter to 
the same friend, '^ I find myself here situated exaf ly 
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to my mind. Westoa is one of the prettiest viliages 
in England, and the wnlke about it, at all seasons of the 
year, delightful. I know that you will rejoice with me 
in the change that we have made, and for which I am 
altogether indebted to lady Hee^eth ;" and to the third, 
thus, in concluding a letter to that lady, *^ So farewell 
my friend Unwin ! The first nuin for whom I conceiv- 
ed a friendship after my removal from St. Albania, and 
ibr whom I cannot but still feel a friendships though I 
ehall see thee with these eyes no more." 

Early in January, 1787, he was attacked with a ner- 
vous fever, which obliged him to discontinue his poeti- 
cal efforts till the October following. A few days after 
the commencement of this indisposition, he received & 
visit from a stranger, which he thus notices in a letter 
to lady Hesketh : ** A young gentleman called here 
yesterday, who came six miles out of his way to see 
me. He was on a journey to London from CHasgow, 
having just left the University there. He came, I sup- 
pose, partly to satisfy his own curiosity, but chiefly, 
AS it seemed, to bring me tl^ thanks of some of the 
Scotch Professors for my two volumes. His name is 
Jloee, an Englishman. Your spirits being good, you 
will derive more pleasure from this incident than I can 
at present, therefore I send it." This interesting and 
accomplished character was afterwards of singular use 
to Oowper, during a friendship which originated in the 
9bove visit, and which was terminated only by the 
death of the poet. As an early instance of this utility, 
^and that with reference to the par&mount wants of the 
mind, he introduced his new acquaintance to the poetry 
of Burns, with which he was so much pleased as to read 
it twice. It was succeeded in the office of relieving his 
4epressed spirits by the Latin Argenis of Barclay ; The 
Travels of Savary into Egypt ; Memoirs du Baron de 
Tott ; Fenn's Original Letters -, The Letters of Fre- 
derick of Bohemia ; Memoirs of d'Henri de Lorraine, 
J>i|c lie Guise ; and The Letters of his young relative, 
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Spencer Madan, to PrieatUy. In allusion to this inter- 
val of ceMation from the labours of the pen, he sajv in 
A letter to Mr. Rose, ** When I cannot walk, I read, 
and read perhape more than is good for me. But I can- 
not ba idle. The only mercy that I show myself in 
this respect is, that I read nothing that requires much 
•closeneas of application." Conversing, howcTer, with 
men and things, through the medium of books, was not 
bis only resource in this season of illness. He had an 
infinitely better medicine of this kind, in the society 
-of his valuable friends at the Hall, and the many pleas- 
ing acquaintances to which their hospitality introduc- 
ed him. Indeed the kindness of Sir John and lady 
'riirockmorton, always a cardial to the spirits of Q>w- 
per frojoi the time he knew them, was especially silch 
under his present circumstances. As it |Nroof of its 
happy influence on the mind of the poet, he was ena- 
bled in the autumn to resume his translation of Homer, 
which, with the renewal of his admirable letters to 
several friends, and the prodnction of his first mortua- 
ry verses for the clerk of Northampton, comprised all 
his literary performances to the conclusion of the year. 

In 1788 his venerable uncle, Ashley Cowper, Esq. 
the father of lady Hesketh, died at the age of eighty'* 
seven ; an event which he pathetically alludes to in 
several of the letters of this period, and Uie ill eifect 
of which en his spirits was happily prtrvented by the 
successive viHits at the lodge of the Rev. Matthew 
Fowley and his amiable partner, the daughter of Mrs. 
Unwin ', his old friends the Newtons, Mr. Rose, and 
lady Hesketh. 

• The reappearance at the Lodge of the two last men- 
tioned visiters is recorded in his letters of 17894 Vtrhich 
was also devoted to Homer and the muse. 

In January, 1790, the writer of this sketch, wh6 had 
hitherto enjoyed no personal intercourse with his rela- 
tive, but for whom, ten years after, was reserved the 
melancholy office of closing his eyes; introduced him- 
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•elf to tiie poet as the grandBOii of his mother's bro« 
ther, the Rev. Roger Donne, late rector of Catiield, 
in Norfolk.. His total ignorance of what had befallen 
that branch of his familj, daring the twenty*Beven 
years of his retirement from the world, would <^ itself 
have secured his attention to a visiter so circumstano- 
edf even if his heart had been a stranger to the hospita- 
ble virtues. But as no human bosom was ever more 
under the influence of those blessed qualities than 
Cowper's, the reception which his kinsman met with 
was peculiarly pleasing. The consequence was a re- 
petition of his visit in the same year, and indeed the 
passing of the chief of his acadMnical recesses at the 
Lodge, and his clerical leisure afterwards, till, by the 
appointment of Providence, he transplanted this inters 
esting man with his enfeebled companion into Nox» 
folk, as will appear in the sequel of these pages. 

Perceiving that his new and valuable acquaintance 
dwelt with great pleasure on the memory of his mother, 
the kinsman of Cowper, on his return home, was eipe- 
cially careful to despatch to him her picture, as a pre- 
sent from hiscousin, Mrs. Bodham. To the arrival of this 
portrait, an original in oils, by Heins, he thus adverts 
in a letter to that lady, dated February 27, 1790 ', '< The 
world could not have furnished you with a present so 
acceptable to me as the picture which you have so 
kindly sent me. I received it the night before last, and 
viewed it with a trepidation of nerves and spirits somo« 
what akin to what I should have felt had the dear origi- 
nal presented herself to my embraces. I kissed it, and 
hung it where it is the last object that I see at nighty 
and of course the first on which I open my eyes in the 
morning." The receipt of this picture gave rise ta 
the Monody so justly a fiivourite with the public, when, 
it iqppeared in the later editions of his poems. 

On the 25th of August, in this year, he oompleted hif 
translation of the Iliad and OdyBsey of Homer inte 
blank icprse, which he had begua on the 2lst of Novevk* 
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ber, 17d4. Dnriiig eight moDths of this time he was 
hindered by indispositioiii so that be was occapiod in 
the work, on the whole, five yean and one month. On 
the 6th of September the writer of this narrative hod 
the^ratiiScation to convey it to St. Paal's Chnrch-yard^ 
with a view to ita consignment to the press ; during ita 
continuance in which, the translator gave the work n 
aecond revisal. The Iliad was dedicated to his young 
noble relative, earl Cowper ; and the Odyssey to th« 
illustrious lady of whom he thus writes to his kinsman 
of ffforfolk, on the '^8th of November, 1790 : <« We had 
a visit on Monday from one of the first women in the 
world ; in point of character, I mean, and accomplish* 
ments, the dowager lady Spencer. I may receive, 
perhaps, some honours hereafter, should my transla- 
tion speed according- to my wishes and the pains I 
have taken with it ; but shall never receive any that I 
•hall esteem so highly. She is indeed worthy to whom 
I should dedicate ; and may but my Odyssey prove a0 
worthy of her, I shall have nothing to fear from the 
critics." Lady Heaketh also paid him this year her 
la^Kial visit, which extended into the next. 

The year 1791 was marked hj the cmnpletion of 
the second revisal of hts Homer, on the 4th of March ; 
and by the return of the last proofHsheet of that work 
to the publislier on the .]2th of June. Also by th« 
commencement of his correspondence with the poet 
Hnrdis ; the suggestion of the Four Ages, Infancy 
Youth, Manhood,- and Old Age, as a subject for hi ' 
muse, by his very pleasing and well informed clericai 
neighbour, Mr. Buchanan of Ravenstone ; and the sea* 
eonable visit ofiUbtttfu^his Norfolk relations, Mrs. 
Balls, Miss Johnson, and her brother,, in the Vftcant 
period between the concluaioii of his employment a« 
translator of Homer, and the beginning of a new Utera^ 
ry engagement, which he thus announces to Mr. Rose, 
on the 14tU of September of this year : " A Milton^ 
that is to rival, and, if poflpibki^ to exceed in spleadoiir 
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Boydell*B Shakspeare, is in contemplation, and I ani 
in the editor's office, Fnseli is the painter. My business 
will be to select notes from others, and to write origi- 
na] notes ', to translate the Latin and Italian poems, 
and to give a correct text." He addressed himself to 
the work whh diligence, and by the end of the year 
liad advanced to the Epitaphium Damonis. 

In the early part of 1792 he had to encounter the loflto 
of his agreeable associates at Weston-hall, the death of 
Bir Robert Throckmorton having accasioned their re- 
nioval to a seat in Oxfordshire ', an event which he 
tenderly alludes to in concluding a letter to the poet 
HurdiR His engagement with Milton, the society of 
lady Hesketh, and of his friend Rose, but more espe- 
cially the consideration of who was to succeed his old 
neighbours in the hospitable mansion, namely, the next 
brother of the Baronet,* who was on the eve of mar- 
riage with Catharina, the favourite of the poet, sap* 
ported his spirits at this trying period. 

The next remarkable feature in the history of Cow- 
per, is the commencement of his correspondence with 
Mr. Hayley. The limits of this narative will not ad- 
mit of a detail of the singular circumstances which 
gave rise to it, but it was scarcely entered upon, before, 
in writing to lady Hesketh, Cowper says of his new 
epistolary acquaintance, " I account him the chief ac- 
quisition that my own verse has ever procured me." In 
tne following May, a personal interview took place be* 
tweon the two" poets, thus noticed by Cowper in writ- 
ing to his kinsman of Norfolk : " Mr. Hayley is herd 
on a visit. We have formed a friendship that I trust 
will last for life." A few days *ft«#,' Mrs. Unwin was 
struck with the palsy, which deprived her of the pow- 
er of articulation, and the use of her right hand and 
arm. Under the pressure of this domestick affliction, 
he thus writes to Lady Hesketh ; '* It has happened 

•^ * George Courtenay Throckmorton, Esq, now Mr. Courte 
Aay. • • 
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urell, ibat of «11 men Uvingi the man moti qv^ftlifUd to 
8391^ ftud comfort me, i« here, though till within thMW 
few ^9 I never caw him, and a few weeks ainoe had 
DO e^E^ctatlon that I ever should. Tou have alrea^jr 
guessed that I mean Hayley !" 
. Eariy m Jane, Mr. Kay ley left tlie Lodge, baTixi|i; 
i>btained a promise from its inhabitaats, that if it shoukt 
please God to continue the convalescent synqitoms of 
Mrs. Unwin, which had begun to be exhibited, th^jf 
would visit Eartham in the course of the sumner^ 
The new guest of Cowper was succeeded by the wri- 
ter of this sketch, who, without consulting the poely 
tentured to introduoe to him Abbott the Painter, om^ 
<of the most succesafbl artists of that period, in secur- 
ing to a portrait the likeness of its original. In alln- 
won to the fidelity of the copy he was then producing^ 
Cowper playfully says, in a letter to Mr. Hayley, 

Abbott is painting ne so Ume, 
That (trust me) you woudd stare, 

Aad hardly know at the first view, 
If I were here, or there. 

In the beginning of August, the party Mt out om their 
way to Eartham, where they arrived on the evening 
of the third day, and where the most cordial and a^ 
lectionate reception that it was possiirie Sot guests to 
meet with, awaited them from the owner of that ele* 
gant villa. This had a happy effect upon the iqpirite 
of Cowper, which had been in some measure de|Mress« 
ed by the romantick moonlight scenery of the Sussex 
hiUs, over which he had just passed, and whose hold 
and striking outline so far surpassing any imigee of 
tiie kind with which the last thirty years had present- 
ed him, hurried back his recollection to those timee 
when he had scarcely known what trouble was. 

In this delightful retreat he remained till about the 
middle of the following month, his kind host doin^ 

Vol. III. 4 
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•very thing that even the purest fraternal friendship 
conld dictate for the comfort of the poet and his in- 
firm companion ; who were both benefited by his be- 
nevolent exertions, the one considerably in spirits, 
and the other somewhat in health. During the visit 
of Cowper to Eartham, a fine head of him in crayon 
was executed by Romney, who joined the party, as 
did ako that ingenious novelist and pleasing poetess 
Charlotte Smith, the ^* friendly Carwardine," of 
Earl's Colne Priory, and the author of *^ The Village 
Curate," soon after the/ arrival of the guests from 
Weston. Their society was also enlivened by the en- 
dearing attentions of the amiable and accomplished 
youth, for whose future enjoyment, after a life of pro- 
fessional labour, the scenery of Eartham had been so 
fondly embellished by an affectionate parent, but to 
whom Providence allotted an early grave in the very 
same year and month in which the illustrious visiter 
of his beloved father was consigned to the tomb. 

The literary engagements ot' Cowper while he re- 
sided at Eartham, are thus noticed by his faithful bi- 
ographer : *' The morning hours, that we cculd bestow 
upon books, were chiefiy devoted to a complete re- 
visal and correction of all the translations which my 
friend had finished, from the Latin and Italian poetry 
of Milton : and we generally amused ourselves after 
dinner in forming together a rapid metrical version 
of Andreini's Adamo. But the constant care which 
t^e delicate health of Mrs. Unwin required, rendered 
it impossible for us to be very assiduous in study." 

The termination of their visit to Mr. Hayley be 
ing arrived, a journey of four days restored the party 
to the lodge at Weston ', but not . the poet to a re- 
sumption of his Miltonick employment. In addition 
to the above-mentioned obstacle, the habi. of study 
had so totally left him, that instead of beginning his 
(hssertations on the Paradise Lost, as he had intend- 
ed, h« thvs writ«8 to thui J|&ij)ftipafi; who had returned 
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into Norfolk : *^ I proceed ezftctly as when you were 
here — a letter now and then before breakfast, and the 
rest of my time all holy-day : if hd^-day it may be 
called that is spent chiefly in moping and musing, and 
* forecasting tfu fashion of uncertain evils.' " 

On the 4th of March, 1793, he says in a letter to his 
friend, the Reverend Walter Bagot : *< While tlio win- 
ter lasted I was miserable with a fever on my spirits ; 
when the spring began to approach, I was seized with 
an inflammation in my eyes ; and ever since I have been 
able to use them, have been employed in giving more 
last touches to Homer, who is on the point of going 
to the press again." At the request of his worthy book' 
seller, he added explanatory notes to his revision ; in 
allusion to which he writes in May to his friend Rose. 
" I breakfast every morning on seven or eight pages of 
the Greek commentators. For so much am I obliged 
to read in order to select perhaps three or four short 
notes for the readers of my translation." He says to 
Mr. Hay ley, in the same month, ^^ I rise at six every 
morning, and fag till near eleven, when I breakfast. — 
I eannot spare a moment for eating in the early part 
of the morning, having no other time to study." The 
truth is that his griitefui aflectionate spirit devoted all 
the reclt of the day, from breakfast, to the helpless 
state of his afflicted companion ; of whose similar at- 
tentions to his own necessities he had had such abun- 
dant experience. There can be no doubt that an ar- 
raagement of this sort was highly prejudicial to the 
health of Cowper, and that it hastened the approach 
of the last calamitous attack with which this interest- 
ing suflferer was yet to be visited- For the present, 
however, he was supported under it ; writing pleasantly 
thus to Mr. Hay ley in October ; " On Tuesday, we 
expect company— rMr. Rose, and Lawrence the painter. 
Yet once more my patience is to be exercised, and 
enoe more I aw made to wish that my face had been 
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moveable y to pot on and take off at pleasure, so aa to 

be |K)rtabie in a band-box, and sent to the artist." 

Zb tlie following month ^. Hayley paid his second 
visit to Weston, where he found the writer of this nar- 
rative and Mr. Rose. ^* The latter," says the biogrra- 
pfaer of Cowper,, '' earae recently from the seat of 
lord Spencer, m Northamptonshire, and commis^oned 
by that aecomplished nobleman to invite Cowper and 
his guests to Ahhorpe, where my friend Gibbon was 
to make a visit of considerable continuance. All the 
guests of Cowper now recommended it to him very 
strongly to venture on this little ezcurson, to a house 
whose master he most cordially respected, and whose 
library alone might be regarded as a magnet of very 
powerful attraction to every elegant scholar. I wish- 
ed," coQjtinues Mr. Hayley, '< to sea Cowper and Gib- 
bon personally aoquainfbed, oecause. I perfectly knew 
the real benevolence of both ; for widely as they might 
diifer on one important article, they were both i^e 
and worthy to iqppreciate and enjoy the extraordinary 
xoental powers of each other. But the constitutional 
iihyn^ss of the poet conspires with the present infifnv 
«teto of Mrs. Unwin to prevent their meeting. He 
•ant lilr. Rose and me to make his apology for declin- 
ing so honourable an invitation." 

In a few days from this time the guests of Cowper 
left him, and before the end of the year he thus writes 
to his friend of Eartham : ** It is a great relief to me 
that my MUtonick labours are suspended. I am n6w 
b.UBied in transcribing the alterations of Homer, having 
finished the whole reviaal. I must then write a new 
preface, which done, I shall endeavour immediately to 
descant on * The Four Ages.' " 

Instead, however, of recording the prosecution of 
this poem, as the work of the beginning of the follow- 
ing year, it becomes the painful duty of the author of 
this memoir to exhibit the truly excellent and pitiable, 
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subject of it as very differently employed, and a« com 
mencing his descent into those depths of affliction from 
whicli his spirit was only to emerge by departing from 
the earth. Writing to Mr. Rose, in January, 1794, he 
says, " I have just aibility enough to transcribe, which 
is all that I can do at present : God knows that I write 
at this moment under the pressure of sadness not to be 
described.'* It was a happy circumstance that lady 
Hesketh had arrived at Weston a few weeks previous 
to this calamitous attack, the increasing infirmities df 
Cowper's aged companion, Mrs. Unwin, having reduc- 
ed her to a state of second childhood. Towards the ' 
end of February,. the care of attending to his afflicted 
relative was for a short time engaged in by the writer 
of these pages, who had scarcely returned to his pro- 
fessional duties, when, in consequence of an affection- 
ate summons from Cowper's vfduable neighbour, and 
highly respected friend, the Rev. Mr. Greatheed of 
Newport Fagnel, Mr. Hayley repaired to the Lodge. 
During the continuance of his visit, which wos extend- 
ed to several weeks, all expedients were resof ted to, 
which the most tender ingenuity could devise, to pr<i^ 
mote the object which had given rise to it. But though 
the efforts of this cordial and tried friend to restore th^ 
poet to any measure of cheerfulness, were altogether 
ineffectual, yet, as a reward for his humanity, it pleas- 
ed God to refresh his benevolent spirit, at this time, 
by the success of a plan for the benefit of Cowper, the 
idea of which had originated with himself. The cir- 
cumstance alluded to is thus related by the biographer 
of the poet : " It was on the 23d of April, 1794^ in 
one of those melancholy mornings, when his compas- 
sionate friend lady Hesketh and myself were watching 
together over this dejected sufferer, that a letter from 
Lord Spencer arrived at Weston, to announce the in- 
tended grant of such a pension from his majesty to 
Cowper, as would ensure an honourable competence 
for the residue of his life. This intelligence produced 

4* 
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in the frienSfl of the poet very lively emotions of de- 
Ught| yet blended with pain almost as powerful ; for 
it wftB painful » in no trifling degree, to reflect, that 
theie desirahle smiles of good fortune could not im- 
part even a ftint glimmering of joy to the dejected 
invalid. 

'* His friends, however, had the animating hope, that 
a day would arrive when they might see him receive 
with a cheerful and joyous gratitude, this royal recom- 
pense for merit oniversally acknowledged. They knew 
that when he recovered his suspended faculties, he 
ranst be particularly pleased, to find himself chiefly 
indebted for his good fortnne to the active benevolence 
of that nobleman, who, though not personally ac- 
qoaiated with Covper, stood, of all his noble friends, 
the highest in his esteem." " He was unhappily disa-. 
bled," continues his. biographer, *^ from feeling the fa- 
vour he received, but an annuity of three hundred a year 
was graciously secured to him, and rendered payable 
to hbi friend Mr. Rose, as the trustee of Cowper." 

Anolbef extract fVom Mr. Hayley will advance the 
nenioir to the close of the poet*s residence in Bock- 
ingbainahire. *^ From, the time whes,! lefl my unhappy 
friend at Wesion, in the spring of the year 1794, he 
lemainedthere^ under the tender vigilance of his aflTec- 
tionate relation, lady Hesketh, till the latter end of 
Jaly, 1795 ; — a long season of the darkest depression ^- 
in which the best medical advice, and the influence of 
timC) appeared equally unable to lighten that afflictive 
burthen which pressed incessantly on his spirits." 

A few weeks prior to the last mentioned period the 
teak of superintending this interesting sufferer wa». 
again shared with Lady Hesketh by her former associ- 
ate from Norfolk ; to whom it forcibly occurred, one 
day> M he reflected on the inefficacy of the air and 
eeenery of Weston in promoting the return of health 
to hie. revered relation, that perhaps a summer's resi- 
dence by the sea-side might restore him to the en- 
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joymcnt of that invaluable blessing. Lady Mesketh, 
to 'whom he communicated this idea, he'mg of the same 
opinion, arrangements were speedily fnade for his 
conducting the two venerable invalids from Bucking- 
hamshire into Norfolk, whom, after a residence there 
of a few months, he hoped to reconduct to the Lodge 
in amended health and spirits. 

It was a singularly happy circumstance that in this 
projected departure from his beloved Weston, neither 
Cowper, nor Mrs. Unwin, nor either of their friends, 
thoi^ght of any thing further than a temporary absence. 
For had the measure been suggested under the idea of 
a final separation from that endeared residence, which 
was eventually found to haTO been the intention of 
Providence, the anguish of Cowper in passing for the 
last time over the threshold of his favourite retire- 
ment, and in taking leave of Lady Hesketh for ever, 
might not only have proved fatal to the delicate health 
of his affectionate relative, but have so extended itself 
to thn breast of his conductor, as to have deprived him 
of the necessary fortitude for sustaining so long a jour- 
ney with so helpless a charge. Nothing of the kind, 
however, having entered into the calculation of either 
party, both the setting out for Norfolk, on Tuesday 
the 28th of July, 1795, and the subsequent travelling 
thither of three days, were unattended with any pecu- 
liarly distressing circumstances. 

As it was highly important to guard against the ef- 
fect of noise and tumult on the shattered nerves of the 
desponding traveller, care was taken that a relay of 
horses should be ready on the skirts of the towns of 
Bedford and Cambridge, by which means he passed 
through those places without stopping. On the even- 
ing of the first day, the quiet village of St. Neots, near 
Eaton, afforded as convenient a resting-place for the 
party as could have been desired ; and the peaceful 
moonlight scenery of the spot, as Cowper walked with 
bis kinsman up and down the church-yard, bad so 
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favourable an effect on kia spirits, that lie conversed 
with him, with much composure, on the subject of 
Thomson's Seasons, and the circumstances under 
which they were probably written. 

This gleam of cheerfulness with which it pleased G-od 
to visit the afflicted poet, at the commencement of his 
journey, though nothing that may at all compared 
with it was ever again exhibited in his conversation, is 
yet a subject of grateful remembrance to the writer of 
this sketch ; for though it vanished, from the breast of 
Cowper, like the dew of the morning, it preserved the 
sunshine of liope in his own mind, as to the final reco- 
very of bis revered relative ; and that cheering hope 
never forsook him till the object of his incessant care 
was sinking into the valley of the shadow of death. 

At the close of the second day's journey, the poet 
and his aged companion found in the solitary situation 
of Barton Mills a convenient place to rest at ; and the 
third day brought them to North Tuddenham, in Nor- 
folk. Here, by the kindness of the reverend Leonard 
Shelford, they were comfortably accommodated with 
an untenanted Parsonage House in which they were 
received by Miss Johnson and Miss Perowne ; the re- 
sidence of tlieir conductor, in the market-place of East 
Dereham, being thought unfavourable to the tender 
spirits of Cowper. Of the latter of these ladies, Mr. 
Hayley says, with equal truth and felicity of expres- 
sion, ^^ Miss Perowne is one of those excellent beings 
whom nature seems to have formed expressly for the 
purpose of alleviating the sufferings of the afflicted ; 
tenderly vigilant in providing for the wants of sickness, 
and resolutely firm in administering such reHef as the 
most intelligent compassion can supply. Cov;per 
speedily observed and felt the invaluable virtues of his 
new attendant ; and during the last years of his life he 
honoured her so far as to prefer her personal assistance 
to that of every individual around him." 

As the season of the year was particula,rly favour^ 
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able for walking, the poet was prevailed nu, by his 
J^insman, to make frequent excursions of this sort in 
the retired vicinity of Tuddenham Parsonage ; one of 
which he extended to the house of his cousin, Mrs. 
Bod ham; at Mattis-hall. The sight of his own por- 
trait, painted by Abbott, in one of the apartments of 
that residence, awakening in his mind a recollection 
of tho comparatively happy moments in which he sat 
for the picture, extorted from him a passionately ex- 
pressed wish, that similar sensations might yet return. 

It being fondly hoped by his kinsman, that not only 
this wish, but many more of the same kind, and those 
most sanguine, conceived by himself, might be realized 
by a removal to the sea-side, he conducted the two in- 
vUids on the 19th of August, 1795, to the village of 
Mundsley, on the Norfolk coast. They had been there 
l>Qt a short time, when his companion perceived that 
there ^as something inexpressibly soothing to the q>irit 
of Co^(^r in the monotonous sound of the breakers. 
This induced him to confine the walks of the poet, 
whom dejection precluded from the exercise of all 
choice whatever, or at least the expression of it, almost 
wholly to the sands, which at Mundsley are remarkably 
firm and level ; till an incident occurred whioh intro* 
duced them to the inland, but still pleasing walks of 
that vicinity. The circumstance alluded to is stated ii\ 
the following letter, which, after a long suspension of 
epistolary employment, the poet addressed to Mr. 
Buchanan. ** It shows,*' as Mr. Hayley observes, ** the 
severity of his depression, but shows also that faint 
gleazps of pleasure could occasionally break through 
the settled darkness of melancholy." 

It is introduced with a quotation from the Lycidas 
of Milton. 

** To interpose a liule ease, 
Let my frail thoughts dally with false surmise.^'* 

<' I will forget, for a moment, that to whomsoever I 
i(nay address myself, a letter from me can no otherwise 
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be welcome, than as a curiosity. To you. Sir, I ad« 
dresa this ; urged to it by extreme penury of employ- 
ment, and the desire I feel to learn something of what 
is doing, and has been done at Weston (my beloved 
Weston !) since I left it. 

" The coldness of these blasts, even in the hottest 
days, has been such, that, added to the irritation of the 
■alt spray, with which they are always charged, they 
have occasioned me an inflammation in the eyelids, 
which threatened a few days since to confine me entire- 
ly ; but by absenting myself as much as possible from 
the beach, and guarding my face with an umbrella, that 
inconvenience is in some degree abated. My cham- 
ber commands a very near view of the ocean, and the 
ships at high water approach the coast so closely, that 
a man furnished with better eyes than mine might, 1 
doubt not, discern the sailors from the window. No^ 
situation, at least when the weather is clear and bright, 
can he pleasanter ; which you will easily credit, when 
I add that it imparts something a little resembling plea- 
sure even to me. — Gratify me with news from Weston ! 
If Mr. Gregson, and your neighbours the Courtenays, 
are there, mention me to them in such terms as you 
see goad. Tell me if my poor birds are living: I 
never see the herbs I used to give them withou^ a re- 
collection of them, and sometimes am ready to gather 
them, forgetting that I am not at home. Pardon this 
intrusion. 

" Mrs. Unwin continues much as usual. 
" Jihmddey.^Sept. 5, 1795". 

The hopes of the kinsman of Cowper were greatly* 
elevated by the unexpected despatch of the above epis- 
tle, which he hailed as the forerunner of many more, 
each contributing something to the alleviation of his me- 
lancholy. With the exception, however, of two, here- 
after mentioned, it was the only letter which the over- 
whelming influence of his disorder would suffer him tQ 
write in his latter years. 
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The effect of air aii4 exercise on the dejected poet 
being by ne means such as his friends had hoped, 
change of scene was resorted to as the next expedient. 
About six miles to the south of Mundsley, and also on 
the coast, is a village called Happisburgh, or Hasboro', 
which, in the days of his youth, Cowper had visited 
from Catfield, the residence of his mother's brother. 
An excursion therefore to this place was projected, and 
happily accomplished by sea ; a mode of conveyance 
which had at least novelty to recommend it ; but a gale 
of wind having sprung up, soon after his arrival there, 
the return by water was unexpectedly precluded, and 
he was under the necessity of effecting it on foot 
through the neighbouring vUlages. To the agreeable 
surpripe of his conductor, this very considerable walk 
was performed with scarcely any fatigue to the invalid 

This incident led to a welcome discoveiy : namely, 
that, shattered as the person of Cowper was, and re- 
duced even to a consumptive thinness, it yet retained 
& considerable portion of muscular strength. This in- 
duced an extension of those daily walks in which the 
vicinity of Mundsley was gradually explored. It led 
likewise to a journey of fifty ,miles in a post-chaise, by 
way of Cromer, Holt, and Fakenham, the object of 
wl^h was to take a view of Dunham Lodge, a vacant 
seat on a high ground, in the neighbourhood of Swaff- 
Inun. Cowper observed of this mansion, which was re- 
cently built by Edward Parry, Esq. that it was rather 
too spacious for his requirements ; but as he did not 
seem unwilling to inhabit it, his companion, who con- 
ceived it to be a far more eligible situation for his in- 
teresting charge than his own house in the town of 
Dereham, was induced to become the tenant of it at a 
subsequent period. They proceeded to the last men- 
tioned place, which is about eight miles east of Dun- 
ham Lodge, the same evening ; and the next day, a 
journey of thirty miles through Reepham, Aylsham, 
and North Walsham, returned them safe to Mundsley 
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Here they remained till the 7th of October, the health> 
if not the spirits of Cowper, being benefited by it, 
though the infirmities of Mrs. Unwin continued the 
same. On that day, the party removed to Dereham, 
and again, in the course of tlie month, to Duikham 
Lodge, which was now become their settled resid^noe. 

As tiie season advanced, the amusement of walking 
being rendered impractioabls, and his spirits bein^ by 
BO meana sufficiently recavered to admit of his resum- 
ing either his pen or his books, the only resource which 
was left to the poet, was to listen incessanUy to th» 
reading of his companioB. The kind of bo^LS thaA 
appeared, most, and indeed aokly to attract him, were 
works of fiction ; and so happy was the influence of 
these in riveting his attention, and abstracting him, of 
course, from the contemplation of his miseries, that ho 
discovered a peculiar satisfactioii w4ien a production 
of fancy of more than ordinary length was introduced 
by his kinsman. This was no sooner perceived, than 
he was furnished with the voluminous pages of Ri* 
chardson, to which he listened with the greater inter- 
est, as he had been personally acquainted with that in- 
genious writer. 

At this time the tender spirit of Gowper clung ex* 
eeedingly to those about him, and seemed to be htuat- 
ed with a continual dread that they would leave him 
alone in his solitary mansion. Sunday, therefore, was 
a day of more than ordinary apprehension to him ; as 
the furthest of his kinsman's churches being fifteen 
miles from the Lodge, he was necessarily absent during 
the whole of the sabbath. On these occasions, it was 
the constant practice of the dejected poet to listen fire- 
quentiy on the steps of the hall-door for the barking of 
dogs at a farm-house, which, in the stillness of the 
night, though at nearly the distance of two miles, in- 
variably announced the approach of his companion. 

To remove the inconvenience of these lengthened 
ihRiences, an inquiry was set on foot by the attendant 
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of Cowper for a houso equally retired with Dunham 
Lodge, but nearer the scene of his ministerial duties 
The search, however, proving fruitless, he ventured to 
consult his beloved charge, as to how far he could to- 
Jerate the Dereham residence. To his agreeable sur- 
prise, he found that he not only preferred it to his 
present situation, but, if the question had been put to 
him in the first instance, would never have wished any 
other. It was agreed, therefore, that as the ensuing 
summer was to be spent at Mundsley, they shoukl re- 
main at Dunham Lodge till that period, and. return 
from the sea to Dereham. 

In the mean time, the employment of reading, and, 
as often as the weather permitted, excursions on foot, 
or in an open carriage, amused the sufferer till the 
commencement of 1796; in the month of April of 
which year Mrs. Unwin received a visit from her 
daughter and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Powley. The 
tender, and even (ilial attention which the compassion- 
ate invalid had never ceased to exercise towards his 
aged and infirm compaiiion, was now shared by her 
affectionate relatives : to Avhom it could not but be a 
graiiiying spectacle to see their venerable parent so 
assiduously watched over by Cowper, even in his dark- 
est periods of depression. Tho visit of these exem- 
plary persons was productive also of advantage to 
their friends, as the salutary custom of reading a chap- 
ler in the Bible to her mother, every morning before 
Bhe rose, was continued by the writer of this memoir, 
who, as tho poet always visited the chamber of his poor 
old friend, the moment he had finished his breakfast, 
took care to read the chapter at that time. 

It was a pleasing discovery, which the companion of 
Cowper had now made, that immersed as he was in the 
depth of despondence, all the billows of which had 
gene over his soul, he could yet listen with composuze 
to the voice of inspiration, of which he had been con- 
ceived to bo unwilling to hear even the name. Being 

Vol. hi. 5 
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encouraged by the result of the above experiment, the 
conductor of the devotions of this retired family ven- 
tured, in the course of a few days, to let the members 
of it meet for prayers in the room where Cowper was, 
instead of assembling in another apartment, as they 
hitherto had done, under the influence, as it proved, of 
a misconception, with regard to his ability to attend 
the service. On the first occurrence of this new ar- 
rangement, of which no intimation had been previously 
given him, he was preparing to leave the room, bat 
was prevailed on to resume his seat, by a word of sooth- 
ing and whispered entreaty. 

The arrivfd of Wakefield's edition of Pope's Homer, 
at Dunham Lodge, in June, 1796, was productive of 
happy consequences to the invalid, by supplying an 
occupation to his harassed mind, which absorbed it 
still more than that of listening to the works before 
mentioned. These fabrications of fancy, however, 
were not laid aside, but varied with conceptions of a 
much higher order ; even the sublime flights of the il- 
lustrious Greek, to which the attention of his transla-* 
tor was again awakened, in the following rather singu- 
lar manner. 

It was the custom of the poet, on leaving Mrs. Un- 
winds apartment in the morning, to take a few turns 
by himself in a large unfrequented room, which he 
had to pass in his way back to the parlour. His com- 
panion, therefore, having observed that the notes of 
the ingenious Mr. Wakefield were not without a re- 
ference to the labours of Cowper, took care to place 
the eleven volumes of that editor's recent publication 
in a conspicuous part of this room ; having previously 
hinted, in the hearing of his friend, that there was in 
Ithem an occasional comparison of Pope with Cowper. 
To his agreeable surprise, he discovered, the next day, 
that the latter had not only found these notes, but had 
corrected his translation at the suggestion of some of 
them. From the moment that this reviving interest in 
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his version of the Iliad and Odyssey was perceived to 
exist in the breast of Cowper, it was vigilantly che- 
rished by the utmost efforts of his attendant, till, in tlie 
ensuing August, he had decidedly engaged in a revisal 
of the whole work, and was daily producing almost 
sixty new lines. 

Much hope had been entertained by the friends of 
Cowper, that this voluntary resumption of poetical 
employment would have led to his speedy and perfect 
recovery : but the removal of the family in Septem- 
ber from Dunham Lodge, which they now finally quit- 
ted, to their temporary residence at Mundsley, so 
completely dissipated his habits of attention, that a 
twelvemonth elapsed before he could be again prevail- 
ed on to return to his revision. In the mean time the 
air and walks of that favourite village, both marine 
and inland, were fully tried, till towards the end of 
October, when no apparent benefit having been deriv- 
ed to the dejected poet, by his visit to the coast, the 
invalids and their attendants retired to Dereham. 

Cowper was scarcely settled in this new habitation, 
(in point of seclusion, the reverse of Dunham Lodge,) 
when his friends had the satis&ction to see that the 
scenery of a town was by no means distressing to his 
tender spirit. Now, to employ the language of his 
Sussex friend, " the long and exemplary life of Mrs. 
Unwin was drawing towards a close. The powers of 
nature were gradually exhausted, and on the 17th of 
December she ended a troubled existence, distinguish- 
ed by a sublime spirit of piety and friendship, which 
shone through long periods of calamity, and continued 
to glimmer through the distressful twilight of her de- 
clining faculties. The precise moment of her de- 
parture was so tranquil, that it was only marked by 
the cessation of her breath, as the clock was striking 
one in the afternoon." 

Gentle, however, as were the approaches of the last 
messenger; in the case of this eminent servant of 6od« 
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and little as, under tbe ceaseless pressure of his own 
sufferings he had hitherto appeared to notice them, 
they had yet been perceived by Cowper ; for, as a 
faithful servant of his dying friend and himself werB 
opening the window of his chamber on the morning of 
the day of her decease, he said to her, in a tone of 
voice at once plaintive, and full of anxiety as to what 
might be the situation of his aged companion, '^ Sally, 
is there life above-stairs ?" 

From a dread of the effect of such a scene upon his 
mind, the first object of the kinsman of Cowper, who 
had attended him to the bedside of his departing friend, 
about half an hour before her death, was to reconduct 
his pitiable charge to the apartment below, and in-> 
Btantly to commence reading. This expedient, so of- 
ten resorted to, with a view to composing the spirit of 
Cowper, and generally speaking, with much success, 
was happily e£cacious in the present instance. For 
though the reader had scarcely advanced a few pages 
before he was beckoned out of the room to be informed 
of the death of Mrs. Unwin, he returned to it some 
moments after, without being questioned as to why he 
had left it. Apprehending from this circumstance, 
and from a rapid observation of his countenance with 
every turn of which he had long been familiar, that 
the mind of his beloved relative was perhaps in as fit a 
state for the reception of the melancholy tidings, as, 
under the pressure of his calamity, it could be, the 
writer of this memoir resolved to reveal them. As he 
was sitting down therefore to the book, and turnings 
over the leaves to resume his reading, he observed to 
the poet, with as much cheerfulness and tender con- 
cern as he was able to associate in the same tone oF 
voice, that his poor old friend had breathed her last. 

This intelligence was received by Cowper, though 
not entirely without emotion, yet with such as was 
compatible with his being read to by his kinsman, who 
had soon the satisfaction of seeing his interesting p^- 
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tient ae composed as in the time of Mrs. Unwinds life. 

Bat the favourable issue of two distressing periode 
was still to be provided for ; his viewing the corpse, 
and its subsequent removal for interment. To meet 
the first of these difficulties, it was judged expedient, 
that the kinsman of Cowper should attend him to the 
chamber of his departed friend, in the dusk of the 
evening, when only an indistinct view of the body 
could be obtained ; and to preclude his suspicion of 
the other, tlie funeral was appointed to take place by 
torch-light. It appeared, however, that there was no 
necessity for the latter precaution, as, after looking at 
the corpse for a few moments, under the circumstances 
above mentioned, and starting suddenly away, with a 
vehement but unfinished sentence of passionate sorrow^ 
he not only named it no more, but never even spoke 
of Mrs. Unwin. 

The funeral was attended by Mr. and Mrs. Fowley, 
who had been summoned from Yorkshire within the 
few last days of their parent's life, but had not arrived 
till she had ceased to breathe : also by the writer of 
this sketch, and some members of his family. She 
was buried on the twenty-third of December, in the 
north aisle of the church of East Dereham. 

The commencement of the year 1707 in no rejspect 
differed from that of the preceding years of his illness, 
his extreme dejection still continuing, and the only al- 
leviation it was capable of receiving being still the 
listening to works of fiction. As the spring advanced, 
however, he was persuaded to resume his usual walks, 
a measure to which the situation of the house at East 
Dereham happily presented no obstacles, as though it 
fronted the market-place, which was also the turnpike 
road, it was contiguous to the fields on its opposite 
side. This was equally convenient for his airings in 
an open carriage, which, from the happy effect of a 
cdurse of ass's milk upon his bodily health, begun on 
tiie twenty -first of June ip this yeto*. he was enabled to 
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bear, for a few weeks, before breakfast. This was, 
undoabtcdl}', the period of his last deplorable affile- 
tion, when the person of Cowper made the nearest ap- 
proaches to the appearance it had exhibited before hid 
illness. His coantenance, from having been extreme- 
ly thin, and of a yellowish hue, had recovered much 
of its former fulness and tuddy complexion ; his limbs 
were also less emaciated, and his posture more erect : 
but the oppression on his spirits remained the same. 
Under these circumstances, it was thought advisable 
to omit the visit to Mundsley this year, and to take 
the utmost advantage of the rides about Dereham. 

With such recreations, and the never-failing one of 
reading, the summer of 1797 was brought to a close ; 
when, dreading the effect of the cessation of bodily 
exercise upon the mind of Cowper during a long win- 
ter, his kinsman resolved, if it were possible, to rein- 
state him in the revisal of his Homer. One morning, 
therefore, after breakfast, in the month of September, 
he placed the commentators on the table, one by one ; 
namely, Villoisson, Barnes, and Clarke, opening them 
all, together with the poct'« translation, at the place 
where he had lefl off a twelvemonth before, but talk- 
ing with him, as he paced the room, upon a very dif^ 
ferent subject, namely, the impossibility of the 
things befalling him which his imagination had repre- 
sented ; when, as his companion had wished, he said 
to him, " And are you sure that I shall be here till the 
book you are reading is finished :"' " Quite sure," 
replied his kinsman, "and that you will be here to 
complete the revisal of your Homer," pointing to the 
books, " if you will resume it to-day." As ho re- 
peated these words he left the room, rejoicing in the 
well-known token of their having sunk into the poet's 
mind, namely, his seating himself on the sofa, taking^ 
up one of the books, and saying in a low and plaintive 
voice, " I may as well do this, for I can do nothing else.** 

It was a subject of much gratitude to th« friends o^ 
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Oris amiable and most interesting^ sufferer, that a mer- 
ciful Providence should again appoint him the employ- 
ment alluded to, as, more than anj thing else, it di- 
verted his mind from a contemplation of its miseries, 
and seemed to extend his breathing, which was at 
other times short, to a depth of respiration more com- 
patible with ease. They had the happiness to see him 
perfectly settled to the work, and persevering in it, 
feeble and dejected as he was, till he brought it to a 
prosperous close. 

In the meantime, the visit to the coast was repeat- 
ed ; 'not indeed, as in former cases, for a continuance 
there of some months, but with an intention of renew- 
ing it several times in the same season. The series 
of excursions to the marine village of Mundsley com- 
menced in the summer of 1798, and was varied by a 
return to Dereham eight or ten times, after a resi- 
dence of a week by the sea-side. On one of these oc- 
casions he visited the larger of the two Lighthouses at 
Happisburgh ; the extensive prospect from which em- 
bracing a country formerly not imknown to him, his 
companion conceived might be a subject of interesting 
'contemplation. Such in somo measure it proved, but 
the attention of Cowper seemed more attracted by 
the apparatus of the building, lamps and reflectors 
having been recently substituted for a fire of coals, in 
describing the passage of that intricate coast. It was 
hoped that this change of place, accompanied also by 
a diversity of objects, might operate happily on the 
mind of Cowper ; and to a certain extent, it' did, by 
producing at times, a mitigation of his melancholy. 
In this, however, there is no doubt that Homer had a 
considerable share, as he was the constant companion 
of the poet on the coast. The Miscellaneous Works 
of Gibbon also, and the Pursuits of Literature, which 
he permitted his kinsman to read to him, contributed 
to the amusement of this period. 

Two occurrences w^orthy of record, as testifymg the 
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regard borne to Cowper by bis former acquaintance 
took place this year : namely, the visit in July, of tlie 
dowager lady Spencer, for whom he had always enter- 
tained the most affectionate respect, and that of his 
highly esteemed friend, Sir John Throckmorton, in 
December. But though the former had come many 
miles out of her way to see him, and the latter had 
taken a journey from Lord Petre's expressly for that 
purpose, the pressure of his malady would scarcely 
allow him to speak to either of these friends, or to ex- 
press a sense of their kind solicitude. 

On a Friday evening, the eighth of March, 1799, he 
completed the rovisal of his Homer, and the next 
morning entered upon the new preface, which, how- 
ever, he concluded on the following day, so that his 
kinsman beheld him once more without employment. 

But the powers of his astonishing mind were yet to 
be exercised, and tliat on a subject altogether of his 
own devising. For though on the eleventh of March, 
his attendant laid before him the introductory fragr 
raent of his formerly projected poem of The Four Jiges, 
he merely corrected a few lines, adding two or three 
more, and declining to proceed, with this . remark, 
'^ that it was too great a work for him to attempt in 
his present situation. " 

In the same manner, several literary projects, 
though of easier accomplishment, which his compa- 
nions suggested to him at supper, were objected to by 
the poet, who at length replied that he had just thought 
of six Itatin verses, and if he could compose any thing, 
it must be in pursuing that* composition. 

His desk being opened the next morning, and all 
things duly arranged for the purpose, his kinsman had 
the satis&ction, on his return to the room, to see a 
poem, entitled Monies Glaciales, commenced, and that 
some verses were added to the six before mentioned. 
On his attentively considering the title, it occurred to 
his ftompanlon that, during the residence of the poet 
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at Dunham Lodge, the circumstance which he had be- 
gun to versify, had been read to him in one of the Nor- 
wich papers, though without its appearing to engage 
his notice. At the request of Miss Perowne, he trans- 
lated this poem into English yerse on the 19th of the 
same month. 

If the friends of Cowper were not a little surprised, 
that his memory should have fumislied him with a 
subject for his poetical talent, under circumstances bo 
unlikely to favour its exertion, liis producing The Cast- 
away the next day, which was founded on an incident 
recorded in Anson's Voyage, a book which he had not 
looked into for almost twenty years, astonished them 
still more. It was, however, the last original poem 
produced by the pen of Cowper. In August he trans* 
lated it into Latin verse. 

On the same day that he began and finished The 
Cast-away f the Latin poems of his favoorite Vincent 
Bourne, which he had appeared not unwilling to enter 
upon next, were laid before him, and he translated 
*' Tht Thracian" But as his subsequent productions^ 
with their respective dates, are duly specified in the 
following pages, after observing that the poet went in 
October with himself and Miss Perowne to survey a 
much more commodious house in East Dereham, than 
the family had hitherto occupied there, and to which 
they removed in December, the writer of this memcir 
will draw it to a close. 

Cowper had not passed many wdeks in this new habi- 
tation, when the symptoms of weakness, which he had 
for some time exhibited, assumed a dropsical appear- 
ance in the ancles and feet. To arrest the progress 
of this new malady, a physician was called in, on the 
31st of January, 1£X)0, by the aid of whose prescrip- 
tions, which he was with difficulty persuaded to follow, 
and the daily exercise of a post-chaise, the disorder 
was so far checked as not to occasion any further 
ala^m. 
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Towards the end of January his attention had been 
recalled to Homer, by a riequest from his friend of Sus- 
sex, who wished him to new-model a passage in his 
Translation of the Illiad, where mention is made of 
the Tery ancient sculpture in which Oedalus had re- 
presented the Cretan dance for Ariadne. " On the 
31st of January," says Mr. Hayley, " I received from 
him his improved version of the lines in question, writ- 
ten in a firm and delicate hand. The sight of such writ- 
ing from my long-silent friend inspired me with a lively, 
but too sangnine hope, that I might see him once more 
restored. Alas ! the verses which I surveyed as a de- 
lightful omen of future letters from a correspondent so 
inexpressibly dear to me, proved the last effort of his 
pen." 

By the 22d of February his weakness had increased 
to such a degree as to be incompatible with the motion 
of a carriage, which was therefore discontinued from 
that day. 

He had now ceased to come down stairs, though he 
was still able, afler breakfasting in bed, to adjourn to 
a second room above, and to remain there till the even- 
ing. 

Before the end of March he was obliged to forego 
even the trifling exercise connected with this change 
of apartments, and to confine himself altogether to his 
bed-room ; in which, however, he sat up to every meal 
except breakfast. 

About this time he was visited by his friend Mr. 
Rose, whose arrival at the Lodgo at Weston he had so 
often welcomed with the sincerest delight, but whose 
approach he now witnessed with scarcely any perceiv- 
able pleasure. His departure, however, on the 6th of 
April, excited evident feelings of regret in Cowper. 

The humane example exhibited by Mr. Rose, in 
this affectionate visit to the house of a departing friend, 
would have been speedily followed by Mr. Hayley and 
Jjady Hesketh, had not the former been prevented by 
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the impending death of a darling child, and the tatter 
by a state of health too infirm to warrant so long a 
journey, and into which she had fallen soon after the 
departure of Cowper from Weston, in consequence of 
lier protracted and painful confinement with her re- 
vered relative during the early stage of his calamitous 
depression. 

On the 19th of April the weakness of this truly piti- 
able sufferer had so much increased, that his kinsman 
apprehended his death to be near. Adverting, there- 
fore, to the affliction, as well of body as of mind, which 
his beloved inmate was then enduring, he ventured to 
apeak of his approaching dissolution as the signal of 
his deliverance from both these miseries. After a pause 
of a few moments, which was less interrupted by the 
objections of his desponding relative than he had dared 
to hope, he proceeded to an observation more consola- 
tory still ; namely, that in the world to which he was 
hastening, a merciful Redeemer had prepared unspeak- 
able happiness for all his children — and therefore for 
him. To the first part of this sentence he had listened 
with composure, but the concluding words wore no 
sooner uttered than his passionately expressed entrea- 
ties, that his companion would desist from any further 
observations of a similar kind, clearly proved, that 
though it was on the eve of being invested with an- 
gelick light, the darkness of delusion still veiled his 
spirit. 

The clerical duties of his attendant occasioned his 
alisence during the greater part of Sunday the 20th ; 
but he learned on his return that he had in«ome mea- 
sure revived. He was, however, in bed, and asleep ; 
which induced his kinsman to remain in the room, and 
watch by him. Whilst engaged in this melancholy 
office, and endeavouring to reconcile his mind to the 
loss of so dear a friend, by considering the gain which 
that friend would experience, his reflections were sud- 
denly interrupted by the unusual and singularly varied 
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tone of bis breathing, which bad a striking resemblance 
to the confused notes of an organ. Inexperienced as 
he then was in the diversified approaches of the last 
messenger, he conceived it to be the sound of his im* 
mediate summons, and after listening to it several 
minutes, he arose fron^ the foot of the bed, on which 
he was sitting, to take a nearer, and a last view of his 
departing relative, conunending his soul, in silence, to 
that gracious Saviour, whom, in the fulness of mental 
health, he had delighted io honour. As he put aside 
the curtain he opened his eyes ; but closed them with- 
out speaking, and breathed as usual. 

In the early part of Monday the 21st, and indeed till 
towards the hour of dinner, he appeared to be dying, 
but he so far recovered as to be able to partake slightly 
of that meal. 

The near approach of his dissolution became more 
and more observable in every succeeding hour of Tucs- 
day aSnd Wednesday. 

On Thursday the weakness was not at all diminish- 
ed ; but he sat up as usual for a short time in the even-' 
ing. 

In the course of the night, when he appeared to bo 
exceedingly exhausted, some refreshment was present* 
ed to him by Miss Ferowne. From a persuasion, how* 
ever, that nothing could ameliorate his feelings, though 
without any apparent impression that the handof deatli 
was already upon him, ho rejected the cordial with 
these words, the very last that he was heard to utter, 
"What can it signify?" 

At five in the morning of Friday the 2t3th, a deadly 
change in his features was observed to take place. He 
remained in an insensible state from that time till about 
five minutes before five in the afternoon, when he ceas- 
ed to breathe. And in so mild and gentle a manner 
did his spirit take its flight, that though the writer of 
this memoir, his medical attendant, Mr. Woods, and 
three other perpons. were standing at the foot and side 
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of the bed, with their eyes fixed upon his dying coun- 
tesance, the precise moment of his departure was unob- 
served by any. 

From this mournful period, till the features of his 
deceased friend were closed from his view, the expres- 
sion which the kinsman of Cowper observed in them, 
and which he was affectionately delighted to suppose an 
index of the last thoughts and enjoyments of his soul 
in its gradual escape from the depths of despondence, 
was that of calmness and composure, mingled, as it 
were, with holy surprise. 

He was buried in St. Edmund's Chapel, in the church 
of East Dereham, on Saturday the 2d of May. Over 
bis grave a monument is erected, bearing tho follow 
ing inscription, from the pen of Mr. Hayley. 

In Memory 
Of William Cowper, Esq. 
Born in Herefordshire, 1731. 
Buried in this church, 
1800. 

Ye wk> with warmlb the publick triumph (eel 
Of talents, dignified by sacred zeal, 
Here, to devotion's bard devoutly just, 
Fay your fond tribute due to Cowper's dust ! 
England, exulting in his spotless fame, 
Ranks with her dearest sons his fav'rite name; 
Sense, fancy, wit, suffice not all to raise 
So clear a title to afiection's praise : 
His highest honours to the heart belong ; 
His virtues formed the magick of his song. 
Vol. m. 6 
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TtRSEB WRITTEN AT BATH, 

ON FINDING THE HEEL OF A SHOE, 

iH 1748. 

Fortune ! I thank thetf ; gentle Goddess ! thanks ! 
Not that my Muse, though bashful, shall deny, 
She would have thank'd thee rather, hadst thou cast 
A treasure in her way ; for neither meed 
Of early breakfast, to dispiel the fumes, 
And bowel-racking pains of emptiness, 
Nor noontide feast, nor evening's cool repast, 
Hopes she from this — ^presumptuous, tho', perhapto. 
The cobbler, leather-carving artist ! might. 
Nathless she thanks thee, and accepts thy boon, 
Whatever ; not as-orst the febled cock. 
Vain-glorious fool ! unknowing what he found. 
Spurn 'd the rich gem thou gav'st him. Whereforie, ah ! 
Why not on me that favour, (worthier sure !) 
Ck)nferr'd'8t thou, Goddess ! Thou art blind^ thou 

say*8t J 
Enough ! -thy blindness shall excuse the dej^d. 

Nor docs my Muso no benefit e?chale 
From this thy scant indulgence ! — even here, • 
Hints worthy sage philosophy are found ; 
Illustrious hints, to moralize my song I 
This ponderous heel of perforated hide 
Ck)mpact, with pegs indented, many a row, 
Haply (for such its massy form bespeaks) 
The weighty tread of some rude peasant clown 
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Upbore : on this supported oft, he strotch'd, 
With uncottth strides, along the furrow'd glebe, 
Flattening the stubborn clod, till cruel time, 
(What will not cruel time,) on a wry step, 
Sever'd the strict cohesion ; when, alas ! 
He, who could erset, with even, equal pace 
Pursue his destin'd way with symmetry, 
And some proportion formed now, on one side, 
Curtail'd and maim'd, the sport of vagrant boys, 
Cursing his frail supporter, treacherous prop ! 
With toilsome steps, and difficult, moves on ; 
Thus fares it oft with other than the feet 
Of humble villager — the statesman thus, 
Up the steep road, where proud ambition le^ds, 
Aspiring, first uninterrupted winds 
His prosp'rous way ; nor fears miscarriage fouJ, 
While policy prevails, and friends prove true ; 
But that support soon failing, by him left, 
On whom he most depended, basely left, 
Betray'd, deserted ; ftora his airy height. 
Head-long he falls ; and through the rest of life, 
Drags the dull load of disappointment on. 
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To rescue from the tyrant's aword 
Th* oppressed j — unseen and unimplor'd, 

To cheer the face of wo ; 
From lawless insult to defend 
An orphan's right — a fallen friend, 

And a forgiven foe ; 
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These, these distinguish from the crow.d; 
And these along, the great and good, 

The guardians of mankind ; 
Whose bosoms with these virtues heave, 
O, with what matchless speed, they leave 

The multitude behind ! 

Then ask ye, from what cause on earth 
Virtues like these derive their birth, 

Deriv'd from Heav'n alone, 
Full on that favoured breast they shine, 
Where faith and resignation join 

To call the blessing down. 

Such is that heart : — ^but while the Muse 
Thy theme, O Richardson, pursues, 

Her feeble spirits faint : 
She cannot reach, and would not wrong. 
That subject of an angel's song. 

The hero, and the saint ! 



AN EPISTLE 



TO ROBERT LLOYD, ESa 

1754. 

'Tis not that I design to roo 
Thee of thy birth-right, gentle Bob, 
For thou art bom sole heir, and single, 
Of dear Mat Prior's easy jingle ; 
Nor that I mean, while thus I knit 
My thread-bare sentiments together 
To show my genius, or my wit. 
When God and yon know I l^ave neither ; 
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Or iucJi, as might be better shown 
By letting poetry alone. 
'Tis not with either of these views, 
That I presum'd t' address the Muse : 
But to divert a fierce banditti, 
(Sworn foes to ey'ry thing that's witty !) 
That, with a black, infernal train, 
Make cruel inroads in my brain, 
And daily threaten to drive thence 
My little garrison of sense : 
The fierce banditti, which I mean, 
Are gloomy thoughts, led on by Spleen. 
Then there's another reason yet. 
Which is, that I may fairly quit 
The debt, which justly became due 
The moment when I heard from you ; 
And you might grumble, crony mine. 
If paid in any other coin ; 
Since twenty sheets of lead, God knows, 
(I would say twenty sheets of prose,) 
Can ne'er be deem'd worth half so much 
As one of gold, and yourki was such. 
Thus, the preliminaries settled, 
I fairly find myself piteh-kettled ;^ 
And cannot see, though few see better. 
How I shall hammer out a letter. 

First, for a thought — since all agree — 
A thought — I have it — let me see — 
'Tis gone again — plague on't ! I thought 
I had it — but I have it not. 
Dame Gurton thus and Hodge her son, 
That useful thing, her needle, gone ! 
Rake well the cinders sweep the floor, 
And sift the dust behind the doqr ; 

* Pitch-kettled, a favourite phrase at the time when this 
Epistle was written, expressive of being puzzled, or whnt, in 
the Spectator's time, would have been called bambooxied. 
6* 
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Wliile ea^rer Hodgfe beholds the prize 
In old grimalkin's glaring eyes ; 
And gammer finds it on her knees 
In every shining straw she sees. 
This simile were apt enough : 
But I'to another, critick-proof ! 
The yirtuoBO thus at noon, 
Broiling beneath a July sun, 
The gilded butterfly pursues, 
O'er hedge and ditch, through gaps and mew8» 
And after many a vain essay, 
To captivate the tempting prey, 
Gives him at length the lucky pat, 
And has him safe beneath his hat : 
Then lifts it gently from the ground ; 
But ah ! 'tis lost as soon as found ; 
Culprit his liberty regains. 
Flits out of sight, and mocks his pains. 
The sense was dark ; 'twas therefore fit 
With simile t' illustrate it ; 
But as too much obsoures the sight, 
As often as too little light, 
We have Our similes cut short, 
For matters of more grave import. 
That Matthew's numbers run with ease 
Each man of common sense agrees ; 
All men of common sense allow, 
That Robert's lines are easy too ; 
Where then the pref rence shall we place^ 
Or bow do justice in this case ? 
Matthew (says Fame) with endless pains, 
Smooth 'd and refin'd the meanest strains, 
Nor sufTer'd^.one ill-chosen rhyme 
T' escape hiih at the idlest time : 
And thus o'er all a lustre cast, 
That, while the language lives, shall laflti 
An't please your ladyship, (quoth I,) 
For 'tis my business to reply ; 
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Sore so much labour, so much toil, 
Bespeik at least a stubborn soil : 
Theirs be the laurel wreath decreed 
Who both write well, and write full speed ; 
Who throw their Helicon about 
As freely as a condtkit spout ; 
Friend Robert, thus Uke ckien scavanty 
Lets fall a poem en passant j 
Nor needs his genuine ore refine ! 
*Ti0 read^ polish'd from the mine. 
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OF THE 

FIRST BOOK OF HORACE, 

[Printed in Doncombe's Horace J 

1759. 

A hutnaurous Desetiption of the JhtJtkor*s Journey from 

Rome to Brundushtm. 

*TwAS a long journey lay before us, 
When I, and honest Heliodorus, 
Who far in point of rhetorick 
Surpasses every living Greek, 
Eaeh leaving our respective home, 
Together salUed forth from Rome 
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Tirst at Aricia we alig^ht, 
And there refresh, and pass the night, 
Our entertainment rath^ coarse 
Than Bumptuous, but I've met with worsen. 
Thence o*er the causeway soft and fair 
To Appiiforum we repair. 
But as this road is well supplied 
(Temptation strong !) on either side 
With inns commodious, snug, and warm, 
We split the journey, and perform 
In two days time what's often dono 
By brisker travellers in one. 
Here, mther choosing not to sup 
Than with bad water mix my cup, 
After a warm debate, in s^ite 
Of a provoking appetite, 
I sturdily resolv'd at last 
To balk it, and pronounce a i^st, 
And in a moody humour wait. 
While my less dainty comrades bait 

Now o'er the spangled hemisphere! 
t>ifiiiBed the starry train appear, 
When there arose a desperate brawl ; 
The slaves and bargemen, one and all, 
Rending their throats (have mercy on us) 
As if they were resolved to stun us,) 
" Steer the barge this way to the shore ; 
I tell you we'll admit no more ; 
Plague ! will you never be content ?" 
Thus a whole hour at least is spent. 
While they receive the sev'ral fares, 
And kick the mule into his gears. 
Happy, these difficulties past. 
Could we have falPn asleep at last ! 
But, what with humming, croaking, biting, 
Gnats, frogs, and all their plagues uniting, 
These tuneful natives of the lake 
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^Bspir'd to keep us broad awake. 
Beeides to make the concert full, 
Two maudlin wights, exceeding dull, 
The Bargeman and a passenger, 
Each in his turn, esaay'd an air 
In honour of his absent fair. 
At length the passenger, opprest 
With wine, left off, and snor'd the rest. 
The weary bargeman too gave o'er, 
And hearing his companion snore, 
Seiz'd the occasion, fix'd the barge, 
Tum'd out his mule to graze at large, 
And slept forgetful of his charge. 
And now the sun o'er eastern hill, 
Disoover'd that our barge stood still ; 
When one, whose anger vez'd him sore, 
With malice fraught, leaps quick on shore ; 
Plucks up a stake, with many a thwack 
Assails the mule and driver's back. 

Then slowly moving on with pain, 
At ten Feronia's stream we gain. 
And in her pure and glassy wave 
Our hands and faces gladly lave. 
Climbing three miles, fair Anxur's height 
We reach, with stony quarries white. 
While here, as was agreed we wait. 
Till, charg'd with business of the state, 
Mecenas and Coeceius, come, 
The messengers of peace from Rome 
My eyes, by wat'ry humours blear 
And sore, I with black balsam smear. 
At length they join us, and with them 
Our worthy friend Fonteius^ame ; 
A man of such complete desert, 
Antony lov'd him at his heart. 
At Fundi, we refus'd to bait, 
And laugh'd at vain Anfidius' state, * 
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A prctor now> 9, scribe before, 
Tfad purple-border'd lobe he wore, 
His slave the smoking censer bore. 
Tir'd, at MorcBiia's we repose, 
At Formia sap at Capito's. 

With smiles the rising morn we greet, 
At Sinuessa pleas'd to meet 
With Plotius, Varius, and the bard 
Whom Mantua, first with wonder heard. 
The world no purer spirits knows ; 
For nonA my heart more wannly glows. 
O ! what embraces we bestow'd. 
And with what joy our breasts o'erflow'd ! 
Sore, while my sense is souud and clear, 
Xong as I live, I shall prefer 
A gay, good natur'd, easy friend. 
To every bleseing Heav'n can send. 
At a small yiUage the next night 
Near the Vulturnus we alight ; 
Where, fui employ'd on state afFatrs, 
We were supply'd by the purveyors 
Frankly at once, and without hire. 
With food for man and horse, and fire. 
Capua next day betimes we reach, 
IVhere Virgil and myself, who each 
Laboured with difiRcrent maladies, 
His such a stomach, mine such eyes. 
As would not bear strong exercise. 
In drowsy mood to sleep resort ; 
Mscenas to the ^nnis-eourt. 
Next at Cocceius's farm we're treated. 
Above the caudian tavern seated ; 
His kind and hospitable board 
With choice of wholesome food was stor*d. 

Now, O ye nine, ini^ire my lays ! 
To tfobler (hemes my fancy rise ! 
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Two combatants, who ■corn to yield 

The noisy, tongue-disputed field, 

Seraientus and Cicirrus, claim 

A poet's tribute to their fimne ; 

Cicirrus of true Oscian breed, 

Sarmentus, who was never freed. 

But ran away. We don't defame him ;* 

His lady lives, and still may olaim hilb. 

Thus dignified, in harder fray ' ' 

These champions their keen wit disp^y, 

And first Sarmentus led the way., ' ^ 

*^ Thy locks, (quoth he so rough and eoars», 

Look like the mane of some wild horse,'* * ^' 

We laugh : Cicirrus, undismayed-^ 

'^ Have at you !"; — cries, and shakes his hlsad. 

*^ 'Tis well (Sarmentus says) you've lost -' 

That horn your forehead once could boast ; ' 

Since, maim'd and mangled as y6u are, ' ^^ 

Tou seem to butt." A hideous sear 

Improv'd ('tis true) with double gntce' - ^ ' 

The native horrours of his face. 

Well. After much jocosely said ' 

Of his grim front, so fi'ry red, * 

(For Carbuncles had blotch'd it o'er,* '* 

As usual on Campania's shore) 

" Give us, (he cried) since you're so big, - 

A sample of the Cyclop's jig I • -•'■'' 

Tour shanks methinks no buskins ask, * * ' 

Nor does your phiz reijuire a mask." 

To this Cicirrus. *^ In return 

Of you, Sir, now I fain would learn, ■■ i^f 

When 'twas, no longer deem'd aBlsvB, 

Tour chains you to the Lares gave. ''' 

For tho' a scrlv'ner's right ypu claim, ' ' " ' 

Your lady's f.'.tle is th^ same. 

But what could make you run away, 

Since, pigmy as you are, each di^ ' * 
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A single pound of bread would quite 
O'erpow'r your puny appetite !" 
Thus jok'd the champions, while we laughed. 
And many a cheerful bumper quaffed. 

To Beneventum next we steer ; 
Where our good host, by over care 
In roasting thrushes lean as mice, 
Had almost fall'n a sacrifice. 
The kitchen soon was all on fire, 
And to the roof the flames aspire. 
There might you see each man and master 
Striving, amidst this sad disaster, 
To save the supper Then they came 
With speed enough '/) quench the flame. 
From hence we first al distance see 
Th' Apulian hills, well known to me, 
Parch'd by the sultry western blast, 
And which we never should have past^ 
Had notTrivicius by the way 
Receiv'd us at the close of day. 
But each was forc'd at entering here 
To pay the tribute of a tear, 
For more of smoke than fire Was seen—' 
The hearth was pil'd with logs so green. 
Ihrom hence in chaises we were carried 
Miles twenty-four, and gladly tarried 
At a small town, whose name my verse 
(So barb*roua is it) can't rehearse. 
Know it you may by many a sign. 
Water is dearer fiur than wine. 
Their bread is deem'd such dainty fare. 
That ev'ry prudent*traveller 
His wallet loads with many a crust 
For at Canusiimi you might just - 
As well attempt to gnaw a stone ' 

As think t^ get a morsel down ; 
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That too with scanty streams is fed ; 
Its founder was bra^^ Uotnei, 
Oood Varius (ah, that friends must part !) 
Here left us all with aching heart, 
At Rubi we arriy'd that day, 
Well jaded by the le&gtfc of way, 
And sure poor mortals ne'er were wetter : 
Next day no weather aovkld be better ; 
No roads so bad ; We scarce cotdd eraiilrl 
Along to fishy Barium's wall. 
Th' Ignatians neict, who by the yulffli 
Of common sense are knaves or fools, 
Made all our sides with laughter heave. 
Since we with them must needs believe. 
That intiease in their temples burns, 
And without lire to ashes turns. 
To circumcision's bigots tell 
Such tale!i ! for me, 1 know full well, 
That in High He&v'n, unniov'd by care, 
The Gods eternal q«et share : 
Nor can I deem their spleen the cause, 
Why fickle nature breaks her laws. 
Brundusium last we roach : and then 
Stop short the muse liiid trayellto. 
VoL.m. 7 
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SAVft'iuRO along the ttoeet one day, 
On trifles musing by tho way— 
Up steps a free familiar wight, 
(I scarcely knew the man by sight.) 
'' Carlos, (he cried^ your hand, my dear ; 
Gad, I rejoice to meet yon here ! 
Pray Heav'n I see you well ?" ** 80, to; 
£y'n well enough as times now go. 
The same good wishes, sir, to you." 
Finding he still pursu'd me close-^ 
" Sir, you have business, I suppose." 
" My business, sir, is quickly done, 
'Tis but to make my merit known. 
Sir, I have read" — " O learned Sir, 
Tou and your learning I revere." 
Then, sweating with anxiety. 
And sadly longing to get free, 
Gods, how I scampered, scuffled for't, 
Ran, halted, ran again, stopp'd short, 
Beckon'd my boy, and pull'd him near, 
And whisper'd nothing in his ear. 

Teas'd with his hxm unjointed chat-^ 
^ What Btseet is this f Wh»t hoifteis that ?' 
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Harlow, how I envied thee 
Thy unabaeh'd effrontery, 

Who dar*8t a foe with freedom blarney ^ 

And call a coxcomb by his name! 

"When I returned him answer none, 

Obligingly the fool ran on, 

'^ I see you're dismally distressed, 

Would give the world to be released. 

But, by your leave, sir, I shall still 

Stick to your skirts, do what you will. 

Pray, which way does your journey tend ?" 

" O 'tis a tedious way, my fHend, 

Across the Thames, the Lord knows where, ' 

1 would not trouble you so fki." 

<' Well, I'm at leirare to attend you." 

<^' Are you ? (thought I) the De'il befriend you." 

No ass with double panniers rack'd, 

Oppress'd, o'erladon,.broken-back'd, 

E'er look'd a thousandth part so dull 

As I, nor half so like a £»oL 

*^ Sir, I know little of myself,. 

(Proceeds the pert conceited elf) 

'^ If Gray or Mason you will deem 

Than me more worthy your esteem. 

Poems I write by folios 

As fast as other men write- prose ; 

Then I can sing so loud, so clear, 

That Beard cannot with me compare. 

In dancing too I all surpass. 

Not Cooke can move with such a graeo**' 

Heie I made shift with much ado 

To interpose a word or two.^- 

*^ Have you no parents, sir, no friends. 

Whose welfare on your own depends ?" 

" Parents, relation, say you ? No. 

They're all disposed of long ago." — 

'^ Happy to be no more perplex'd ! 

jyiy fate too threatens, I go next. 
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Despatch me, s;r, 'tli now too late, 
Alas ! to straggle with my fate \ 
Weil, I'm convlQc'd my time is come-^ 
When young, a gipsy told my doom. 
The beldame shook her palsied head,: 
As she perus'd my palm, and said : 
Of poison, pestilence, or war. 
Gout, stone, defluzion, or catarrh^ 
Tou have ipuo reason to beware. 
Beware the coxcomb's idle prate ', 
ChiaHy, my son, beware of that. 
Be sure, when you behold him, fly 
ObI of all earshot, or you die." 

To Rufus' Hall we now draw near; 
Where he was summonM to appear, 
R«fate the char^ the plahitifF brought, 
Or suffer judgment by default. 
" For Heaven's sake, if you lore me, wait 
One mora«nt ! I'll be with you straight."^ 
Glad of a plausible pretence-^ 
*^ Sir, I must beg you to dispense 
With my attendance in the court. 
My legs will surely suffer for't." 
" Nay, prithee, Carlos, stop awhile '.'^ 
" Faith, sir, in law I have no skill. 
Besides, I have no time to spare, 
I must be going you know where." 
^ Well, I -protest, I*m doubtfVil now. 
Whether to leave my suit or jrou !" 
" Me without scruple ! (I reply) 
Me by all means, sir !"--^»< No, not I. 
Allans Monsieur /" 'Twere vain (you know) 
To strive with a victorious foe. 
So I reluctantly obey 
And follow, where he leads the way. 

You and Nowcastle are so close, 
Still hand and glove^ fflT— -I sapposet^^ 
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Newcastle (let me toll joa, sir) 
Has not his equal eyery where. 
Well. There indeed your fortune's made ; 
Faith, sir, you understand your trade. 
Would you but give me your good word ! 
Just introduce me to my lord. 
I should serve charmingly by way 
Of second fiddle, as they say : 
What think you, sir ? 'twere a good jest, 
'Slife, we should quickly scout the rest."— 
*^ Sir, you mistake the matter far, 
We have no second fiddles there. — 
Richer than I some folks may be ; 
More learned, but it hurts not mo. 
Friends, tho' he has ofdifPrent kind, 
Each has his proper place assign'd." 
'' Strange matters these aileg'd by you !"^ — 
** Strange they may be, but they are true." — 
" Well, then, I tow, 'tis mighty clever, 
Now I long ten times more than ever 
To be advanced extremely near 
One of his shining character. 
Have but the will — ^there wants no more, 
'Tis plain enough yon have the pow'r. 
His easy temper (that's the worst) 
He knows, and is so shy at first. — 
But such a cavalier as you — 
Lord, sir, youll quickly bring him to !"— 
" Well ; if I M\ in my design, 
Sir, it shall be no fault of mine. 
If by the saucy servile tribe 
Denied, what think you of a bribe ? 
Shut out to-day, not die with sorrow, 
But try my luck again to-morror*. 
Never attempt to visit him 
But at the most convenient time 
Attend him on each levee day, 
And there my humble duty pay, 

7* 
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Jjabotlr, like iJm* our want iuppUes ; ^ 
And they muBt Btoop who moan to rM». 

While thm he wittingly haraagu'd, 
For which you'll gue«i I wieh'd him bang d, 
Campley, a friend of mine, came by, 
Who knew hi9 humour more than I 
Vie stop, salute, and— <* why ao iiurt, 
Friend Carlos I Whither aU thi« h«isto f — 
Fir'd at th© thoughts of a reprieve, 
I pinch him, putt luia, twitch bis sleeve, 
Nod, beckonv bite roy lipa, wink, pout, 

Do ev'ry things b«^ »pei>k plain out : 
While he, sad dogi from the begmning , 

Determin'd to imftake my meaning ; 

Instead of pitying i»y «««»> 

By jeering made it ttia times worse. 

« Campley, what secret, (pray J) was tha*s 

Tou wanted to commnnioate ?" 

" I recollect. But *ti« no matter. 

Carlos, we'll tWk of that hereafter. 

E'en let the secret rest. 'TwUl tell 

Anotiier time, sir, juet as well." 

Was ever such a dismal day ? 
Unlucky cur, he steals away, 
And leaves me, half bereft of life, 
At mercy of the butcher's knife ; 
When sudden, shouting from afar, 
See his antagonist appear '. 
The bailiff seiz'd him quick as thought, 
" Ho, Mr. Scoundrel ! aje you caught ? 
Sir, you are witness to th' arrest." 
•< Aye marry, sir, I'll do my best." 
The mob huzzas. Away they trudge. 
Culprit and all, before the judge. 
Meanwlule I luckily enough 
(Thaftks to Apollo) got clear off. 
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And dwells theze in a female heart, 

By bounteous heav'n deaign'd 
The choicest raptures to impart. 

To S»el the most rqfin'd — 

Dwells there a wish> in such a breast 

Its nature to forego 
To smother in ignoble rest 

At once both bliss and wo ! 

Far be the thought, and fiur the strain, 

Which breathes the low desire, 
How sweet soever the verse complain,. 

Though Phc&bus sti^ing the Ijre. 

Come then, fair maid, (in nature wise) 

Who, knowing them, can tell 
From gen'roue sympathy what joys 

The glowing bosom swell. 

In justice to the various pow'rs 

Of pleasing, which you share, 
Join me, amid your silent hours. 

To form the better pray'r. 

* For Mrs. Grevitlc^s Ode, see Aflnual Rogiater, vol« v. p*. 
202. 
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With lenient balm, may Ob'ron hence 

To fairy land be driv'n ; 
With ev'ry herb that blunts the sense 

Mankind receiv'd from heav'n. 

" Oh ! if my sov'reign Author please, 

Far be it from my fate, 
To live, unblest, in torpid ease. 

And slumber on in state. 

Each tender tie of life defied 
Whence social pleasures spring, 

Unmov'd with all the world beside, 
A solitary thing — " 

Some Alpine mountain, wrapt in snow, 
Thus braves the whirling blast, 

Eternal winter doom'd to know, 
No genial spring to taste. 

In vain warm suns their iAfiuence shed. 

The zephyrs spcnrt in vain. 
He rears, unchang'd, his -barren head, 

Whilst beauty decks the plain. 

What tho' in scaly armour drest. 

Indifference may repel 
The shafts of wo-^in such a breast 

No joy can ever dwell. 

*Tis woven in the world's great plan, 
And fix'd by heavVs decree, 

That all the true delights of man 
Should spring from Sympathy. 

Tis nature bids, and whilst the laws 

Of nature we retain. 
Our self-approving bosom draws 

A pleasure from its pain. 
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Thus grief itself has comforU deer, 

The sordid never know : 
An ecstasy attends the teur) 

When virtue bids it flow. 

For, when it streams from that pure source- 
No bribes the heart can win, 

To check, or alter from its course 
The luxury within. 

Peace to the phlegm of sullen elves. 

Who, if from labour eas'd, 
Extend no care beyond themselves, 

Unpleasing and unpleas'd. 

Let no low thought suggest the pray'r,. 

Oh ! grant, kind heav'n, to me, 
Long as I draw ethereal air, 

Sweet Sensibility. 

"Where'er the heavenly nymph is soon,. 

With lustre-beaming eye, 
A train, attendant on their queen, 

(Her rosy chorus) fly. 

The jocund Loves in Hymen's band, 

With torches ever bright. 
And gen'rous Friendship hand in hand: 

With Pity's wat'ry sight. 

The gentler virtues too are join'd. 

In youth immortal warm, 
The soft relations, which, combin'd,. 

Give life her ev'ry charm. 

The arts come smiling in thQ close, 

And lend celestial fire. 
The marble breathes, the canvass glows, 

The muses sweep the Lyre. 
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" Still may my melting bosom cleave 

To suffVings xiot my own, 
And still the sigh responsive heave, 

Where'er is heard a groan. 

So Pity shall take Virtue's part, 

Her natural ally. 
And fashioning my soften'd heart, 

Prepare it for the sky." 

This artless vow may heav'n receive. 
And you, fond maid, approve : 

So may your guiding angel give 
Whate'er you wish or love. 

So may the rosy-finger'd hours 

Lead on the various year. 
And ev'ry joy, which now is yours, 

Extend a larger sphere. 

And suns to come, as round they wheel,. 

Your golden moments bless, 
With all a tender heart can feel. 

Or lively fancy guess. 
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JENEID, BOOK VIII. JLtSB 18. 

Thus Italy was moved — ^nor did the chief, 
iHneas, in his mind less tumult feel. 
On every side his anxious thought he turns. 
Restless, unfit, not knowing what to choose. 
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And as a cutem that in brim of braaa 
Confines the crystal flood, if chance the sun 
Smile on it, or the moon's resplendent orb, 
The qoiv'ring light now flashes oi\ the waUs, 
Now leaps uncertain to the vaulted roof: 
Such were the wav'ring motions of his mind. 
'Twas night — and weary nature sunk to rest, 
The birds, the bleating flocks were heard no mof 
At length, on the cold ground, beneath the damp 
And dewy vaults, fiist by the river's brink, 
The Father of his country sought repose. 
When lo \ among the spreading poplar boughs, 
Forth from his pleasant stream, propitious rose 
The god of Tiber : clear transparent gauze 
Infolds his loins, his brows with reeds are crown'd : 
And these his gracious words to sooth his care : 
*' Heaveu-bom, who bring'st our kindred home again 
Rescued, and giv'st eternity to Troy, 
Long have Laurentum and the Latian plains 
Expected thee ; behold thy flx*d abode. 
Fear not the threats of war, the storm is pass'd, 
The gods appeas'd. For proof that what thpu hear'st 
Is no vain forgery or delusive dream, 
Beneath the grove that borders my green bank, 
A milk-white swine, with thirty milk-white young, 
Shall greet thy wond'riog eyes. Mark well the place, 
For 'tis thy place of rest : there end thy toils : 
There, thrice ten years elape'd, fair Alba's walls 
Shall rise, fliir Alba, by Ascanius* hand. 
Thus shall it be — ^now listen, while I teacli 
The means t' accomplish these events at hand. 
Th' Arcadians here, a race from Pallas sprung, 
Following £vander'8 standard and his fate, 
High on these mountains, a well chosen spot. 
Have built a city, for their Grandsire's sake, 
Named Pallanteum. These, perpetual war 
Wage with the Latlans : join'd in faithful league 
And arms confcd'rate, add thejn to your camp. 
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Myself, between my winduig banks, will speed 

Tour weU-oar'd barks to stem tb* opposing tide. 

Rise, goddess-bom, arise ; and with the first 

Declining stars, seek Jnno in thy prayer, 

And yanqnish all her wrath with sappliant rows. 

When conquest crowns thee, then remember Me, 

I am the Tiber, whose cerulean stream 

Heav'n favours ; I with copious flood divide 

These gtwagy banks, and cleave the fhiitfbl mead«. 

My mansion, This-^and lofty cities crown 

My fountain-liead*'— He spoke and sought the deep. 

And plunged his form beneath the closing flood. 

JEneas at the morning dawn awoke, 

And rising, with uplifted eye beheld 

The orient sun, then dipp'd his palms, and scoop'd 

The brimming stream, and thus address'd the skies ', 

*^ Te nymphs, Laurentian njrmphs, who feed the source 

Of many a stream, and thou, with thy bloss'd flood, 

O Tiber, hear, accept me, and afford, 

At length afford, a shelter from my woes. 

Where'er in secret cavern under ground, 

Thy waters sleep, where'er they spring to light, 

Since thou hast pity for a wretch like me. 

My offerings and my vows shall wait thee still. 

Great homed Father of Hesperian floods. 

Be gracious now and ratify thy word." 

He said, and chose two gaUies from his fleet. 

Fits them with oarS) and clothes the crew in arms, 

'When lo 1 astonishing and pleasing sight, 

The milk-white dam, with her unspotted brood, 

Lay stretcb'd upon the bank, beneath the grove. 

To theC) the pious Prince, Juno, to tliee 

Devotes them all, all on thine altar bleed. 

That live-long night old Tibdr smodth'd his flood, 

And so restrained it, that it seem'd to stand 

Motionless as a pool, or silent lake. 

That not a bilk>w might resist their oars. 

With cheerful sound of exhortation soon 
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Their voyage they begin ; the pitchy keel 
Slides through the gentle deep, the quiet stream 
Admires th' unwonted burthen that it bears, 
Well polid)*d arms, and vessels painted gay. 
Beneath the shade of various trees, between 
Th' umbrageous branches of the spreading groves 
They cat their liquid way, nor day, nor night 
They slack their course, unwinding as they go 
The long meanders of the peaceAil tide. 

The glowing sun was in meridian height, 
IVhan from afar they saw the humble walls, 
And the few scaMer'd cottages, which now 
The Roman pow*r has equalFd with the clouds ; 
But such was then Evander's [icant domain, 
They steer to shore, and hasten to the town. 

It chanc'd th' Arcadian monarch on that day, 
Before the walls, beneath a shady grove, 
Was celebrating high, in solemn feast, 
Alcides and his tutelary goda. — 
Pallas, his son, was there, and there the chief 
Of all his youth ; with these, a worthy tribe, 
His poor but venerable senate, burnt 
Sweet incense, and their altars smok'd with blood. 
Soon as they saw the towering masts approach, 
Sliding between the trees, while the crew rest 
tJpon their silent oars, amazed they rose, 
^ot without fear, and all forsook the feast. 
But Fallas' undismayed, his jav'lin seiz'd, 
Rush'd to the bank, and from a rising ground 
Forbad them to disturb tho sacred, rites. 
^* Ye stranger youth ! What prompts you to explore 
This untried way ? and whither do ye steer ? 
Whence, and who are ye ? Bring ye peace or war ?" 
iEneas from his lofly deck holds forth 
The peaceful olive-branch, and thus replies : 
** Trojans, and enemies to the Latian state, 
Whom they with unprovok'd hostilities 
Have driv'n away, thou sec*st. We seek Evander — 
Vol. in. 8 
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Say this — and say, besides, the Trojan chiefs 

Are come, and seek his friendship and his aid." 

Pallas with wonder heard that awful name, 

And *' whosoe'er thou art," he cried, '^ come forth > 

Bear thine own tidin^rs to my Father's ear, 

And be a welcome guest beneath our roof.'* 

He said, and press'd the stranger to his breast : 

Then led him from the river to the groye. 

Where, eourteons, thua j&neas greets the king : 

<< Best of the Grecian race, to whom I bow 

(So wills my fortune) suppliant, and stretch forth 

In sign of amity this peaceful branch. 

I fear'd thee not, although I knew thiee weU 

A Grecian leader, bom in Arcady, 

And kinsman of th' Atride. Me my virtue, 

That means no wrong to thee — ^the Oracles, 

Our kindred families allied of old. 

And thy renown diffiis'd through ev'ry land. 

Have all conspired to bind in friendship to thee, 

And send me not unwilling to thy shores. 

Dardanus author of the Trojan state, 

(So say the Greeks,) was fair Electra's son ; 

Electra boasted Atlas for her sire, 

Whose shoulders high sustain th' ethereal orbs. 

Your sire is Mercury, whom Maia bore, 

Sweet Maia, on CyUene's hoary top. 

Her, if we credit aught tradition old. 

Atlas of yore, the self-same Atlas, claim'd 

His daughter. . Thus united close in blood, 

Thy race and ours one common sire confess. 

With these credentials fraught, I would not send 

Ambassadors with artful phrase to sound. 

And win thee by degrees-^but came myself- — 

Me, therefore, me thou see'st ; my life the stake -, 

'Tis I, i&noas, who implore thine aid. 

Should Daunia, that now aims the blow at thee. 

Prevail to conquer iw, nought then, they think, 

Will hinder, but Hesperia must be theirs, 
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All theirs, from th' upper to the nether sea. 
Take then bur friendship, and return us thine. 
We too have coura|re, we have noble minds, 
And youth well tried, and exercis'd in arms.*' 

Thus spoke iEneas — He with iix*d regard 
Survey'd him speaking, features, form, and mien. 
Then briefly thus — ** Thou noblest of thy name, 
How gladly do I take thee to my heart, 
How gladly thus confess thee for a friend ; 
In thee I trace Anchises ; his thy speech. 
Thy Yoice, thy countenance. For I well remember. 
Many a day since, when Priam joumey'd forth 
To Salamis, to see the land where dwelt 
Hesione, his sister, he push'd on 
E'en to Arcadia's frozen bounds. 'Twas then 
The bloom of youth was glowing on my cheek ; 
Much I admired the Trojan chiefs, and much 
Their king, the son of great Laomedon, 
But most Anchises, tow'ring o'er them all. 
A youlSiful longing seiz'd me to accost 
The hero, and embrace him ; I drew near, 
And gladly led him to the walls of Pheneus. 
Departing, he distinguish'd me with gifts, 
A costly quiver stored with Lycian darts, 
A robe inwove with gold, with gold emboss'd, 
Two bridles, those which Pallas uses now. 
The friendly league thou hast solicited 
I give thee therefore, and to-morrow alY 
My chosen youth shall wait on your return. 
Meanwhile, since thu» in friendship yo are come. 
Rejoice with us, and join to celebrate 
These annual rites, which may not be delay 'd, 
And be at once familiar at our board." 

He said, and bade replace the feast removed ; 
Himself upon a gfrassy bank disposed 
The crew, but for £neas order'd forth 
A couch, spread with a lion's tawny shag, 
And bade him share the honours of his throne. 
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Th' appointed youth with g^lad alacrity 
Airist the lab'ring prietst to load the board 
"With roasted eatrails of the slaughter'^ heovMy 
Well kneaded bread and mantlin|r bowls. W^ 
iEnetts and the Trojan youth regale 
On the huge length of a woll-pastnr'd chine. 
Hunger appeas'd, and tables all despatched. 
Thus spake £vander : ^* Superstition here, 
In this our solemn feasting, has no part. 
No, Trojan friend, from utmost danger say'd^ 
In gratitude this worship we renew. 
Behold that rock which nods shore the vale,. 
Those bulks of broken stone dispersed around, 
How desolate the shatter'd caye appears. 
And what a ruin spreads th' eneumber'd plain. 
Within this pile, but fiur within, was once 
The den of Cacus ; dire his hateful form, 
That shunn'd the day, half monster and half man. 
Blood newly shed streamed ever on the ground 
Smoking, and niany a visage pale and waa 
Nail'd at his gate, hung hideous to the sight. 
Vulcan begot the brute : vast was his siae. 
And from his throat he belch'd his fiither's fires. 
But the day came that brought us what we wish'd, 
Th* assistance and the presence of a God,. 
Flush'd with his vict'ry and the spoils he won 
From triple-form'd Geryon, lately slain. 
The great avenger, Hercules appear'd. 
Hither he drove his stately bulls, and pour'd 
His herds along the vale. But the sly thief 
Cacus, that nothing might escape his hand 
Of villany or fraud, drove from the stalls 
Four of the lordliest of his bulls, and four 
The fiurest of his heifers ; by the tail 
He dragg'd them to his den, and there coneeii*d, 
No footstep might betray the dark abode. 
And now his^herd with provender sufficed 
Alcides would be gone -, they as they went 
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Still bellowing loud, made the deep echoing woods, 
And distant hills resound : when hark ! one ox, 
Imprison'd close within the vast recess, 
Lows in return, and frustrates all his hope. 
Then furj seiz'd Alcides, and his breast 
With indignation heav'd ;> grasping his club 
Of knotted oak, swift to»the mountain top 
He ran, he flew^V'Then first was Cacus seen 
To tremble, and nis eyes bespoke his fears. 
Swift as an eastern blast he sought his den, 
And dread increasing, winged him as he went. 
Drawn up in iron sUngs t^ove the gate 
A rock was hung enormous.>^$uch his haste, 
He burst the chains, and dropped it at the door, 
Then grappled it with iron work within 
Of bolts iuid bars by Vulcan's art contrived. 
Scarce was he fast, when panting for revenge 
Came Hercules ; he gnash'd his teeth with rage. 
And quick as lightning glanc'd his eyes around 
In quest of entrance. Fiery red, and stung 
With indignation, thrice he wheeVd his course 
About the mountain ; thrice, but thrice in vain. 
He strove to fcnrce the quarry at the gate. 
And thrice sat down o'erwearied in the vale. 
There stood a pointed rock, abrupt and rude 
That high o'erlook'd the rest, close at the back 
Of the fell monster's den, where birds obscene 
Of ominous note resorted, choughs and daw&^ 
This, as itlean'd obliquely to the left, 
Threat'ning the stream below, he from the right 
Fush'd with Iiis utmost strength, and to and fro 
He shook the mass, loos ning its lowest base ; 
Then shov'd it from its seat ; down fell the pile ; 
Sky thunder'd at the fidl ; the banks give way, 
Th' affrighted stream flows upward to his source 
Behold the kennel of the brute ezpos'd, 
The gloomy vault laid open. So, if chance 
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Earth yawning to the centre should discloee 

The mannonfl, the pale mansions of the dead, 

Loath'd by the Gods, such would the gulf appear. 

And the ghosts txemble at the sight of day. 

The monster braying with unusual din 

Within his hollow lair, and sore amaz'd 

To see such sudden inroads of the light, 

Alcides press'd him close with what at hand 

Lay readiest, stumps of trees, and fragments huge 

Of millstone size. He, (for escape was noae) 

Wondrous to tell '. forUi from his gorge discharged 

A smoky doud th^t darkened all the den ', 

Wreath after wreath .he vomited amain 

The smothering Tapour, miz'd with fiery sparks. 

No sight could penetrate the veil obscure. 

The hero, more provoked, endur'd not this, ■ 

But, with a headlong leap, he rushed to where 

The thickest cloud envelop'd his abode. 

There grasp*d he Cacus, spite of all his fires. 

Till crush'd within hitf arms, the monster shows 

His bloodless throat, now dry with panting hard, 

And his press'd eyeballs start. Soon he tears down 

The barricade of rock ; the dark abyss 

Lies open, and th' impriaon'd bulls, the theft 

He had with oaths denied, are brought to light : 

By th' heels the miscreant carcass is dragg'd Ibrtiu 

His fiice, his eyes, all terrible, his breast 

Beset with bristles, and his sooty jaws 

Are view'd with wonder never to be cloy'd. 

Hence the celebrity th&u seest, and hence 

This festal day, Potitius first enjoin'd 

Posterity these solemn rites, be GnA 

With those who bear the great Piaariaa name 

To Hercules devoted, in the grove 

This altar built, deem'd sacred in the highest 

By us, and 8acre:<} ever to be deem'd* 

Come then, my friends, and bind your youthful brtiw» 
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In praise of such deliy'ranee, and hold forth 
The brimming^ eup : yoor deitiea and oura 
Are now the same ; then drink, and freely too. 
So saying, ho twisted round his re?'Bend looks 
A variegated poplar wreath, and Wl'd 
His right hand with a consecrated bowL 
At once all pour lihattoms on the board. 
All offer pray'r. And now the radiant sphere 
Of day descending, OTontide drew near. 
When first Potitius with the priests advano'd, 
Begirt with skins, and torches in their hands. 
High piled with meats of s&y'ry taste, thoy ranged 
The chargers, and renewed the grateful feast.^^ 
Then came the Salii, crown'd with poplar too' 
Circling the biasing altars ; here the youth 
Advanced, a choir harmonious ; there were heard 
The reverend seen responsive ; praise they sung, 
Much praiso in honour of Alcides' deeds ; 
How first, with infant gripe, two serpoits huge 
He strangled, sent from Juno ; next they sung, 
How Troja and the Oechalia he destroyed. 
Fair cities both, and many a toilsome task 
Beneath Eurysthens, (so his step-dame wiU'd) 
Achiev'd victorious. Thou, the clond-boro pair, 
HylflBUs fierce and Pholos, monstrpus twins, 
Thou slew'st the Minotaur, the plague of Crete, 
And the vast lion of the Nemean rock. 
Thee Hell, and Cerberus, Hell's porter, fear'd, 
Stretch'd in his den upon his half-gnaw*d bones. 
Thee no abhorred fi>rm, not e'en l^o vast 
Typhceus cooUl appal, though clad in arms. 
Hail, true born son of Jove, among tho Gods 
At length enroll'd, nor least illustrious thou, 
Haste thee propitious, and approve our songs ;" — 
Thus hymn'd the chorus ; above all they sing 
The cave of Caeus, and the flames he breatli'd. 
The whole grove echoes, and the hills rebound. 
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The rites performed all hasten to the town. 
The kingy bending with age, held as he went 
iEneas and his Pallas by the hand, 
With much Tatiety of pleasing talk 
Short'ning the way. ^neas, with a smile, 
Looks round him, charm'd with the delightful scene 
And many a question asks, and much he learns 
Of heroes far renown'd in ancient times. 
Then spake Erander. These extensive groves 
Were once inhabited by fawns and nymphs 
Produced beneath their shades, and a rude race 
Of men, the progeny uncouth of elms 
And knotted oaks. They no refinement knew 
Of laws or manners civilized, to yoke 
The steer, with forecast provident to store 
The hoarded grain, or manage what they had, 
But browsed like beasts upon the leafy boughs. 
Or fed voracious on tbeir hunted prey. 
An exile from Oljrmpus, and expell'd -^ 
His native realm by thunder-bearing Jove, 
First Saturn came. He from the mountains drew 
This herd of men untractable and fierce, 
And gave them laws ; and call'd his hiding-place, 
This growth of forests, Latium. Such the peace 
His land possess'd, the golden age was then, 
So fam'd in story ; till by slow degrees 
Far other times, and of far diffrent hue, 
Succeeded thirst of gold and thirst of blood. 
Then came Ausonian bands, and armed nosts 
From Sicily, and Latium often changed 
Her master and her name. At length arose 
Kings, of whom Tibris of gigantick form 
Was chief, and we Italians since have calPd 
The river by his name ; thus Albula 
(So was the country call'd in ancient days) 
Was quite forgot. Me from my native land 
An exile, thro* the dang'rous ocean driv'n, 
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ResistlesB fortune and reldntletss fate 
Placed where thou see'st me. Phabtifl, and 
The nymph Carmentis, with maternal care, 
Attendant on my wand'rmgs, fix'd me here. 

[Ten lines omitted.] 

He said, and ^owM him the Tarpeian rock, 
And the rode spot, where now the capitol 
Stands all magnificent and bright with gold, 
Then overgrown with thorns. And yet e'en then 
The swains beheld that sacred scene with awe ', 
The grove, the rock, i!i8|»red religions fear. 
This grove, he said, that crowns the lofly top 
Of this £ur hill, some deity, we know, 
Inhabits, but what deity we doubt. 
Th' Arcadians speak of Jupiter himself, 
That they have often seen him, shaking here 
His gloomy iBgis, while the thunder-storms 
Came rolling aJQ around him. Turn thy eyes, 
Behold that luin ; those dismantled walls, 
Where once two towns, laniculum — 
By Janus this, and that by Saturn built, 
SatumiaV Such discourse brought them beneath 
The roof of poor Evander, thence they saw, 
Where now the proud and stately forum stands. 
The grazing herds wide scatter'd o'er the field*. 
Soon as he entered — ^Hercules, he said. 
Victorious Hercules,*on this threshold trod, 
These walls contained him, humble as they are. 
Dare to despise magnificence, my friend, 
Prove thy divine descent by worth divine, 
Nor view with haughty scorn tiiis mean abode. 
So saying, he led iEneas by the hand, 
And plac'd him on a cushion stofi'^d with leavefi. 
Spread with the skin of a Libistian bear. 

[The Episode of Venus and Vvle^n pvutUdA 
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While thus in Leranos Vulcan wac employed^ 
Awakeu'd by the gentle dawn of day, 
And the abrill amag of birds beneath the eavea 
Of his low mansion, old Evander rose. 
Hif tnnick, and the sandals on his feet. 
And his good swoid wett-girded to his side, 
A panther*B skin dependent from his left, 
And over his right shonMer thrown aslant, 
Thus was he clad. Two mastifis followed him. 
His whole retinue and his nightly guard. 
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SerihiSf ut oUeetem. 

Ton bid me write t*amuse the tedious fiours. 

And save from withering my poetiek pow'rs. 

Hard is the task, my friend, for verse should flow 

From the free mind, not fetter*d down, by wo ; 

Restless amidst unceasing tempests tost. 

Whoe'er has cause for sorrow, I have most. 

Would you bid Priam laugh, his sons all slain. 

Or childless Niobe from tears refrain. 

Join the gay dance, and lead the festive train ? 

Does grief or study most befit the mind. 

To this remote, this barbYous nook confined ? - 

Could you impart to my unshaken breast. 

The fortitude by Socrates possess'd, 

Soon would it sink beneath such woes as mine. 

For what is human strength to wrath divine f 

Wise as he was, and Heav'n pronounc'd him so. 

My sufferings would have laid that wisdom low. 

Could I forget my country, thee and all. 

And e'en th* offence to which I owe my fall. 
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Vet foar alone would freeze the poet's Tein, 
While hostile troops swarm o'er the dreary plain. 
Add that the fatal rust of long^ disnso 
tJnfits me for the service of the muse. 
Thistles and weeds are all we can expect 
From the best soil impov'risfaM by neglect ; 
Unexercu'd, and to his stall oonfin'd, 
The 6eetest meer would be left behind ; 
The best boilt bark that cleaves the wa,tVy way, 
Laid useless by, wonld moulder and decay — 
No hope remains that time shall me restore, 
Mean as I was, to what I was before. 
ThiiA how a series of desponding cares 
Benumbs the genius, and its force impairs. 
How oft, as now on this devoted sheet, 
My verse constrain'd to move with measur'd feet, 
Reluctant and laborious limps along, 
And proves itself a wretched exile*s song. 
What is it tunes the most melodious lays ? 
'Tis emulation and the thirst of praise, 
A noble thirst, and not unknown to me, 
While smoothly wafted on a calmer sea. 
But can a wretch like Ovid pant for fame ? 
No, rather let the world forget my name. 
Is it because that world approved my strain> 
Tou prompt me to the same pursuit again ? 
No, let the Nme th' ungrateful truth excuse, 
I charge my hopeless ruin on the Muse, 
And, like Perillus, meet my just desert. 
The victim of my own pernicious art. 
Fool that I was, to be so warn'd in vain. 
And shipwrecked once to tempt the deep again. 
Ill fares the bard in this nnfetter'd land, 
None to consult, and none to understand. 
The purest verse has no admirers here, 
Their own rude language only suits their ear. 
Rude as it is, at length familiar grown, 
I learn it, and almost unlearn mv own— 



96 A TALE, FOUNDED ON FACT. 

Yet to say troth, e'en here the Moie diedains 
Confiiianient, and attempt! her fonner stratnsy 
But finds the strong dedre is not the pow'r, 
And what her taiie condemns, the flames dovoar. 
A part, perhaps, like this, escapes the doom, 
And tbo' unworthy, finds a friend at Rome. 
But oh the cruel art, that could undo 
Its vot'ry thus, would that could perish too : 



A TALE, 



FOUNDED ON A FACT. 

Which happened in januart, 1799. 

Where Humber pours his rich commercial stream, 

There dwelt a wretch who breath'd but to blaspheme. 

In subterraneous caves his life he led, 

Black as the mine in which he wrought for bread. 

When on a day emerging from the deep, 

A sabbath-day, (such sabbaths thousands ke^p !) 

The wages of his weekly toil he bore 

To buy a cock — whose blood might win him moire ; 

As if the noblest of the feather'd kind 

Were but for battle and for death designed ; 

As if the consecrated hours were meant 

For sport, to nkiada on cruelty intent ; 

It chanc'd (such chances Providence obey) 

He met a fellow-labTor on the way. 

Whose heart the same desires had once infian'd ', 

But now the savage temper was reclaimed. 
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Persuasion on bis lips had taken place ; 
For all plead well^ who plead the cause of grace. 
His iron-heart with scripture he assailed, 
Woo'd him to hear a sermon, and prevaiPd 
His faithful bow the mighty preacher drew, 
Swift, as tiie lightning-glimpse, the arrow flew. 
He wept ; he trembled ; cast his eyes around, 
To find a worse than he ', but none he found. 
He felt his sins, and wonderM he should feel, 
Grace made the wound, and grace tlone could heal. 

Now farewell oaths, and blasphemies, and lies ! 
He quits the sinner's for the martyr's prize. 
That boly day which wash'd with many a tear, 
Gilded with hope, yet shaded too by fear. 
The next, his swarthy brethren of the mine 
JLeam'd, by his alter'd speech — the change divine ! 
Laugh'd when they should have wept, and swore the 

day 
Was nigh, when he would swear as fast as they. 
" No, (said the penitent)) such words shall share 
This breath no more ; devoted now to pray'r. 
O I if thou see'st (thine eye the future sees) 
That I shall yet again blaspheme like these ; 
Now strike me to the ground on which I kneel, 
Ere yet this heart relapses into steel ; 
Now take me to that Hesveik I once defied, 
Thy presence, thy embrace !'' — ^He spoke and died ' 

Vol. III. 9 
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TRANSLATION 

OF A 

SIMILE IN PARADISE LOST. 

[June] 1780. 

<« So when^from mauMmn tops, tk6 dtuky eUnUs 
<< Ascending, fyc" 

Quales aerii montis de yertiee nubefl 

Cum Burgunt, et jam Bore© tamida ora quierunt, 

Ccelum hilares abdit, spina caligine, vultus : 

Turn si jucundo taiidem sol prodeat ore, 

£t croceo montes et pascua lumiae tingat, 

Oaudent omnia, aves mulcent concentibus agros, 

Balatuque ovium coUes vallesque resultant 



TRANSLATION 

OP 

DRYDEN^S EPIGRAM ON MILTON 

<< Tkrte Poets, in three distant ages horn, ^c." 

[My, 1780.] 

Trc8 tria, sed longe distantia, sscula vates 
Ostentant tribns e gentibus oximios 

Grscia sublimem, cum majestate disertum 
Roma tulit, felix Anglia utrique parem. 

Partnbds ex binis Natura exhanstai coacta est, 
Tcrtius ut fieret, consociare duos. 
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TO THE REV. MR. NEWTON, 

QhN HIS RITUR9 FKOM BAMSOATS. 
[Oct. 1780.] 

That ocean you have late surTey'd, 

Those rocks I too have seen. 
But I afflicted and dismay'd, 

Tou iranquil and aerexie. 

Tou from the flood-controUiiig steep 
Saw stretched before your view, 

With conscious joy, the threat'niB|; deep, 
No longer such to you. 

To me, the waves that ceaseless broke 

Upon the dang'roqs coast, 
Hoarsely and ominously spoke 

Of all my treasure lost. 

Tour sea of troubles you have past, 
And found the peaceful shore ; 

J, tempest toss'd, and wreck'd at last,. 
Come home to port no more. 



LOVE ABUSED. 

What is there in the vale of life 
Half so delightful as a wife, 
When friendship, love, and peace combine 
To stamp the marriage bond dxvmo .'* 



100 AN EPISTLE TO LADY AUSTEN. 
The stream of pare and geniune love 
Derives its current from above ; 
And earth a second Eden shows. 
Where'er the healing water flows ; 
Bat ahy if from the dykes and drains 
Of sensual nature's fey'rish veins, 
Lust, like a lawless headstrong flood, 
Impregnated with ooze and mud. 
Descending Hut on every tide, 
Once mingles with the sacred tide, 
Farewell the soul-enliv'ning scene ! 
The banks that wore a smiling green. 
With rank defilement overspread. 
Bewail their flow'ry beauties dead. 
The stream poUoted, dark, and dull, 
Difibs'd into a Stygiaa pool. 
Through life's last melancholy years 
Is fed with overflowing tears : 
Compkints supply the sephyr's part, 
And sighs that heave a breiUdng heart. 



A POETICAL EPISTLE TO LADY 

AUSTEN. 

Dec. 17,1781. 

Dear Asha — ^between friend and friend, 
Prose answers every common end ; 
Serves, in a ptein and homely way, 
T' express th' occurrence of the day ; 
Our health, the weather, and the news ; 
Wbat walks we take, what books we choose ; 
And all the flpating thoughts we find 
Upon the surface of the mind. 



AN EPISTLE TO LADY AUSTEN. Ml 

But when a poet takes the pen. 
Far more alive than other men. 
He feels a gentle tingling come 
Down to his finger and his thumb, 
Deriy'd from nature's noblest pa^, 
The centre of a glowing heart : 
And this is what the world, who knows 
No flights above the pitch of prose, 
His more sablime vagaries slighting,, 
Denominates an itch for writing. 
No wonder I, who scribble rhyme 
To catch the triflers of the time, 
And tell them truths divine and clear. 
Which, couch'd in prose, they will not hesi ; 
Who labour hard to allure and draw 
The loiterers I never saw. 
Should feel that itching, and that tingfing 
With all my purpose intermingling, 
To your intrinsick merit true. 
When call'd t' address myself to you. 

Mysterious are his ways, whose power 
Brings forth that unexpected hour. 
When minds, that never met before, 
Shall meet, unite, and part no more : 
It is the allotment of the skies, 
The hand of the Supremely Wise, 
That guides and governs our aSbctions, 
And plans and orders our connexions : 
Directs us in our distant road. 
And marks the bounds of our abode. n 

Thus we were settled when you (bond us. 
Peasants and children all around us, 
Not dreaming of so dear a friend, 
Deep in the abyss of Silver-End.^ 

* An obscure part of OIney, adjoining to the residence of 
Cotvper, whicb ^ced the market-place 
9* 



U)2 AN EPISTLE TO LADY AUSTEN. 
ThuB Martha, e'en against her will, 
Perch'd on the top of yonder hill ; 
And you, though you mast needs prefer 
The fairest scenes of sweet Sancerre,* 
Are come from distant Lcire, to choose 
A cottage on the banks of Oose. 
This psge of Providence quite new. 
And now just op'njng to our yiew, 
Employs our present thoughts and pains 
To guess, and spell, what it contains : 
But day by day, and year by year, 
Will make the dark enigma clear ; 
And furnish us, perhaps, at last. 
Like other scenes already past, 
With proof, that we, and our affairs. 
Are part of a Jehovah's cares : 
For God unfolds, by slow degrees,. 
The purport of hup deep decrees ; 
Sheds every hour a clearer light 
In aid of our defective sight ; 
And spreads at length before the soul 
A beautiful and perfect whole. 
Which busy man's inventive brain 
Toils to anticipate, in vain. 

Say, Anna, had you never known 
The beauties of a rose full blown. 
Could yon, tho' luminous your eye} 
By looking on the bud, descry, 
Or guess, with a prophetick power, 
The future splendour of the flower ? 
Just so, th' Omnipotent who turns 
The system of a world's concerns. 
From mere minutiie can educe 
Events of most important use ', 
And bid i^ dawning sky display 
The blaze of a meridian day. 

* L^dy Austen's residenice in France 



AN EPISTLE TO LADT AU8TEIY. W 
The workB of man tend, one and aU, 
As needs they miiity from great to small ; 
And yanity absorbs at length 
The monuments of human strength. 
But who can tell how vast the plan 
Which this day's incident began ! 
Too small, perhaps, the slight occasion^ 
For our dim-sighted observation ; 
It passed unnotic'd, as the bird 
That cleaves the yielding air unheard, 
And yet may prove, when understood. 
An harbinger of endless good. 

Not that I deem, or mean to call 
Friendship a blessing cheap or small : 
But merely to remark, that ours. 
Like some of nature's sweetest flowers, 
Rose from a seed of tiny size. 
That seem'd to promise no such prize *, 
A transient visit intervening. 
And made almost without a meaning, 
(Hardly the effect of inclination, 
Much less of pleasing expectation,) 
Prodttc'd a friendship, then b^gun, 
That has cemented us in one ; 
And plac'd it in our pow'r to provq^ 
By long fidelity and love, 
That Solomon has wisely spoken ; 
*> A threefold cord is not aoon broke«.'f 



• (104)" 

l^ROM A LETTER TO THU REV. MR. NEWTOPC 

Za<« Rector of St. Mary Woolnpth.^ 

[Dated May 28, 1782.] 

8ats the pipe to the snuff-box, I can't understand 
What the ladies and gentlemen see in your face 

That yon are in fashion all over the land. 
And 1 am so much fellen into disgrace. 

Do but see what a pretty contemplative air 

I give to the company — pray do but note 'em.: — 
Ton would think that the wise men of Greece were all 
there. 
Or, at least, would suppose them the wise men oC 
Ootham. 

My breath is as sweet as the breath of blown roses, 
While yoB are a nuisance where'er you appear ; 

l*here is nothing but sniv'ling and blowing of noses, 
Such a noise as turns any man's stomach to hear. 

Then lifting his lid in a delicate way, 

And op'ning his mouth with a smilo quite engaging, 
The box in reply was heard plainly to say. 

What a silly dispute is this we are waging ! 

If yon have a little of merit to claim. 

You may thank the sweet-smelling Virginian weed. 
And I, if I seem to deserve any blame. 

The before-mentioned drug in apology plead. 

Thus neither tbe praise nor the blame is our own« 

No room for a sneer, much less a cachinnus, 
We are vehioles, not of tobacco alone, 
, Bttt of any thingf else they may choose to put in v^ 
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THB COLUBRIAD. 

£17891 

Closb by the threthold of a door lUdPd fi»t« 
Three kittens sat : each kitten look'd aghiit. 
I paenng awift, and inattentive by. 
At the three kittens cast a careless eye ; 
fifot mnch ooncem'd to know what they did there ; 
I7ot deeming kittens worth a poet's care. 
3Bat presently a load and Airious hiss 
Caus'd me to stop, and to exclaim f' what's this ?" 
lYhen lo ! upon the threshold met my view, 
With head erect, and eyes of fiery hue, 
A viper, long as Count de Grasse's queue. 
Forth from his head his forked tongue he throws. 
Darting it full against a kitten's nose ; 
Who, having never seen, in field or house, 
The like, sat still and silent as a mouse : 
Only projecting, with attention due, 
Her whidcer'd &ce, she ask'd him, " who are you ? 
On to the hall went I, with pace not sIoW;, 
But swift as lightning, for a long Dutch hoe : 
With which well arm'd I hasten'd to the i^ot, 
To find the viper, but I found him not. 
And turning up the leaves and shrmis around, 
Found only, that he was not to be found. 
But still the kittens sitting as before, 
Sat watching close the bottom of the door 
^ « I hope," said I, ** the vilUin 1 would kill, 
Has slipp'd between the door, and the door's sill ; 
And if I make despatch, and fi>Uow hard, 
No doubt but I shall find him in the yard :** 
For long ere now it should have been rehem*d, 
Tw^ in the garde^i that I found him firtt* 



106 ON FRIENDSHIP. 

Tjf'n tliert i found hini, there the full-grown cut 

Hia hetd, with velvet paw, did gently pat ; 

As curious M the kittens erst had been 

To learn what this phmionpenon might mean. 

FiU'd with heroiek ardour hi the sight. 

And fearing every moment he would bite. 

And rob our household of our only cat, 

That was of age to combat with a rat ; 

With outptra^eh'd hoe I slew him at the door, 

And taught him ni^vxr to come thebx so mquKi. 



ON FRIENDSHIP. 

Amicitia nisi inter bonos esse non potest. . . . Cicer^^ 

[1782.] 

r 

What virtue can we name, or grace, 
But men unqualified and base 

Will boast it thdr possession. ? 
Profusion apes the noble part 
Of liberality of heart, 

.And dulness of discretion*. 

But as the gem of richest cost. 
Is ever cctanterfeiled moei» 

So, alwajrs, imiUtion 
Bmplojrs the utmost skill she cui 
To counterfeit the fiathful man, 

The friend of long duration. 

Some will proBOWHse me too severe^* 

But kmg ezpeiience speaks me clear ; 

'Hicrefoie that censure scorning, 



ON FRIKNIN9H1P. V» 

1 will proceed to mark the ibehreiry 
On which so many daah themielyetfj 
And give the simple warnbig. 

Youth, unadmoniah'd by a guide) 
Will tnist to any fair oataide : 

An errour soon corrected ; 
For who, but leama, with riper yean, 
That man, when smoothest he appearS} 

Is most to be suspected \ 

But here again a danger lies 
Lest, thus deluded by our eyes, 

And taking tradi for treasure. 
We should, when nndeceiy'd, eonclude 
Friendship, imagiaaiy good, 

A mere Utopian pleasure. 

An acquisition, rather rare, 
Is yet no subject of despair ; 

Nor should it seem distressful, 
If either on forbidden ground. 
Or, where it was not to-be found, 

We sought it unsuccessful. 

No friendship will abide the tost 
That stands on sordid interest 

And mean self-love erected 
Nor such, as may awhile subsist 
*Twixt sensualist and sensualist, 

For vicious ends connected. 

Who hopes a friend, should have a heart. 
Himself, well fumish'd for the part, 

And ready on occasion 
To show the virtue that he seeks ; 
For 'tis an union that bespeaks 

A just reciprocation. . 



A fretful tMBper will divide 

The cloeeet knot that may be tied. 

By ceafdess Jhup corrosion - 
A temper passionate and fierce 
May suddenly your joys dispers* 

At one immenee explosion. 

In yain the talkative unito 
With hope of permanent delight, 

The secret jbst committBd : 
They drop through mere desire to prate. 
Forgetting its important w^ght, 

And by themselves outwitted. 

How bright soe'er the prospect seems, 
All thoughts of friendship are but dreamiy 

If envy chanoe to creep in ; 
An envious man, if you succeed, 
May prove a dang'rous foe indeed, 
• Bui not a friend worth keeping. 

As envy pines at good poasess'd, 
So jealousy looks forth distress'd 

On good that seems ^proaehing } 
Andy if success his steps attend, 
Discerns a rival in a friend. 

And hates him for encroaching* 

Hepce anthers of illustrious name, 
(Unless belied by common fiune,) 

Are sadly prone to quairrel ; 
To deem the wit a friend displays 
80 much of loss to their own praist^ 

And pluck each other's laurel 

A man renowned for repartee, 
Will seldom scruple to make free 
With friendship'ii fiqeit fteliof , 



FRIENDSHIP. V» 

'Will thnut a ckgg«v «t yotar t^naity. 
And tell you, twas a npwitXjmty 
By way of bttei fxr haoUiif « 

Beware cff taitlen ; kM|> yaar aail 
Close stopped a^aimit tlb» tafe* tUiy Hear ; 

Fruits of their own inyention ; 
The separatictt «f tkkbf AmtadM 
Is what their kisteaa* owst ialesids ; 

Their sport is yaon dnMunoa. 

Friendship that wantoidy ainits 
A joco-8eriou» ptay of wittl 

In brilliant altercation, 
Is union suefa as mdicatea, 
Like hand-in-hand instrrance-plaliil) 

Danger of condagraetion^ 

Some fickle creatures boasf. a WfA 
True as the needle to tike pole ; 

Yet shifting, like the weather, 
The needle's constaney forego 
For any novelty, and show 

Its variations rather 

Insensibility make* som^ 
Unseasonably deaf and dunri^^ 

When most you need their pity ; 
'Tis waiting tffl the team rilatt4il 
From Gog and Magog m CMlcOially. 

Those playtMngs of th» «itf . 

The great and tmaU' tnif rtrtly m^^ 
On terms of amity oompldt^r 

Th' attempt would scarce be maddei*, 
Should any, from t}.e be i toiu , hopo 
At one huge stride to reach ths top 

Of an erected' ladder. 
Vol. III. 10 



UQ FJUfiNDSHIP. 

Courtier and patriot caimot mix 
Their het'rogeneoua politickf 

Without an efferveiscence, 
Such as of salts with lemon juice. 
But which is rarely known t' indupe, 

lake that| a coalescence. 

Religion should extinguish strifb. 
And make a calm of human life * -^ 

Bot even those who differ 
Only on topicks left at large, 
How fiercely will they meet and charge . 

No combatanta are stifler. 

To prove, alas ! my main intent, 
Needs no great cost of argument, 

No cutting and contriving ; 
Seeking a real friend, we seem 
T' adopt the chymist's golden dream 

With still less hope of thriving. 

Then jud^e, or ere you choose your man 
As circumspectly as you can, 

And, having made election, 
See that no disrespect of yours, 
Such as a friend but ill endures. 

Enfeeble his affection. 

It is not timber, lead, and stone, 
An architect requires alone, 

To finish a great building ; 
The palace were but half complete, 
Could he by any chance forget 

The carving and the gilding, 

As similarity of mind, 
Or something not to be defin'd. 
First rivets our attention ; 
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So, maimers decent and polite, ' 
The same we practis'd at first sight, 
Must save it firom declension. 

The man who hails joq Toin-H)r Jack, 
And proves by thumping on your baek 

His sense of your great merit, 
Is such a friend, tiiat one had need 
Be very much his friend .indeed, 

To pardon, or to bear it. 

Some friends make this theb prudent plan-^ 
" Say little, and hear all you can ?" 

Safe policy, but hateful. 
So barren sands imbibe the show'r, 
But render neither fruit nor flow'r 

Unpleasant and ungrateful 

They whisper trivial things, and small ; 
But, to communicate at all 

Things serious, deem improper ; 
Their feculence and firoth they show, 
But keep their best conteots below, 

Just like a simm'ring copper. 

» 

These samples. (£oi alas ! at last 
These are but samples, and a taste 

Of evils yet unmentioned) 
May prove the task, a task indeed. 
In which 'tis much, if we succeed^ 

However well4ntention'd. - 

Pursue the theme, and you shall find 
A disciplined and fumish'd mind 

To be at least expedient, . 
And after summing all the rtfst, 
Religion ruling in the breast 

A principal ingredient. 



:^ XfflB LOSS or the royal georgii 

Trae fHendihip hnm, in fboct, a gnee 
More than teneaklai iu fta&se, 

Tbat proy«0 it JkMtav'ii*de8oeiided; 
M«&*B lo^e of woman not so pure. 
Nor, wtai siocorMtv to secure 

Tq kwfc t*U life i« eoied, 



ON THELOSS OF THE ROYAL CffiOBXSE. 

[Tiff ike March in Soipio^l 

TTBITTSN W«£5 THIS If^WS ▲BRITSB. 

[$ept6m(er, 1782.] 

ToLi/ lor the brave ! 

TJbe bff«f<e that ai» no fnow. 
All BHBk heMaUi the wave, 

F««t k^ their naUve shore I 

Bight hundred of the brave, 

Whoae courage well was tried^ 

Had made the veseel heel, 
And laad her <m her side. 

A land breeze shook the ehroitdv, 

And she wae overset ; 
Down went the Royal George, 

With all her orew complete. 

ToU for the brave ! 

Brave Kempenielt is gone y 
His last sea-fight is fought \ 

His work of glory dene. 
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It was not in the battle ; 

No tMnpeat gave the ihock ;. 
She epnug no fatal leak ; 

She ran upon no rock. 

His sword was in his sheath ; 

His lingers held the pen,' 
When Kempenfelt went down. 

With twice four hundred men. 

Weigh the vessel up,. 

Once dreaded by our foes ! 
And mingle with our cup, 

The tear that England owes. 

Her timbers yet are sound, 

And she may float again^ 
Full-charg'd with England's thunder. 

And plough the distant main. 

But Kempenfelt is gone, 

His victories are o*er } 
And he and his eight hundred, 

Shall plough the wave no mqre. 

10 • 



fiBSUBMERSIONEM NAVTGII, CUI GEORGIUS 
EEGALIS NOMEN, INDITUM. 

iPLAR6iB<i79 fortei. Pericre forted, 
Fatriam propter periere littus 
His qtiater centum ; subito fiub alto 
jEquore mereL 

Navii^, innitenB lateri) jacebat, 
MaluB ad aummas trepidabat tmdaa, 
Cum levisy ftmes quatiens, ad imum 
DepulH aura. 

^langimua fortes. Nhnis, heu, caducam 
Fortibus yitwn volnere pi^reie^ 
Nee sinunt uHra tibi boa reeenteii 
Neetete Uwros. 

Magne, qui nomeit, licet incanorum) 
Traditum ex multis ataTU tultBli ! 
At tuos olim niemerdbil myma. 

Non hyvms illos faribunda mertit, 
Non marl in clauso scopuli latente^^ 
Fi08a non rimis abies, nee atrox 
AbBtulit ensis. 

Navito fled turn nimium jocosi 
Vdce fallebant hilaxi laborem, - 
fit quiescebat culamoque dextram im- 
pleverat heros. 

Vofl, quibus cordi est ^rrave opus piumque, 
Humidum ex alto spolium levate, 
£t putreacentes sub aquis amicos 
Reddite amicis ! 



U5 ON PEACE. 

Hi quidem (sic dia placuit) fuere : 
Sed ratis, nondum patris, ire ponit 
Rorsus in bellam, Britonumque nomen 
ToUere ad oBtra. 



SONG 
ON PEACE. 

"WRITTES 19 THE SUUMKR OV 1783, AT TBI REQUEST 
OF LAST AUSTEN, WHO GAVE THE SEITTIMBIIT. 

^ir — " My fond shepherds of late" ^c. 

No longer I follow a sound ; 
No longer a dream I pursue : 

happiness I not to be found, 
Unattainable treasure, adieu ! 

1 have sought thee in splendour and dress, 
In the regions of pleasure and taste ; 

I have sought thee, and seem'd to possess. 
But have prov'd thee a vision at last. 

An humble ambition and hope 
The voice of true wisdom inspires : 

*Tis sufficient, if Peace be the scope, 
And the summit of all our desires. 

Peace may be the lot of the mind 
That seeks ia it meeknoss and love ; 

But rapture and bliss are confin'd 
To the glorified spirits above. 
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SON<}* 

Air^ " The Lass of Pattie's MiU:* 

When all within is peace , 

How nature seems to smile ' 
Delights that never cease, 

The live-long day beguile. 
From morn to dewy eve, \ 

With open hand she showera 
Fresh blessings to deceive, 

And sooth the silent hours. 

It is content of .heart 

Gives nature power to please ; 
The mind that feels no smart, 

Enlivens all it sees ; 
Can make a wint'ry sky 

Seem bright as smiling May, 
And evening's closing eye 

As peep of early day. 

The vast.majestick globe, 

So beauteously array'd 
In nature's various robe. 

With wondrous skill display *d^ 
Is to a mourner's heart 

A dreary wild at best ; 
It flutters to depart, 

And longs to be at rest. 

* Also written at the request of Lady Aosten. 
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VERSES 

tSLXCT&D FROM AK OCCAflfOXTAL POSlffy SKTITLED 

VALEDICTION. 

IJ^QvembtTf 1783.] 

Oh Friendfhip i Cordial of tiw hoHum hreast 
So little felt, so ferrentij profeee'd ! 
Thy blosfloms dock our nnmiipecting yean ; 
The promiie of deUcioBS frwt appears : 
We hug tho hopes of oonrtancy and truth, 
Such is the fi^y of our dreaming youth ; 
But soon, i^as ! detect the rash misiake 
That sanguine inexperience loves to make ; 
And view with tears th' expected harvest lost^ 
Decay'd by time, or witber'd by a frost. 
Whoever undertakes a friend's great part 
Should be renew'd in nature, pure in heart, 
Prepared for martyrdom, and strong to prove 
A thousand ways the force of genuine love. 
He may be call'd to give up health and gain, 
T' exchange content for trouble, ease for pain. 
To echo sigh for sigh, and groan for groan. 
And wet his cheeks with sorrows not his own. 
The heart of man, for shch a task too frail, 
When most relied on, is most sure to fail ; 
And, snmmon'd to partake its fellow's wo, 
Starts from its office, like a broken bow. 

Vot'ries of business, and of pleasure, prove 
Faithless alike in friendship and in love. 



118 FROM THE POEM OF VALEDICTION. 
Retir'd from &11 the circles of the gay, ^ 
And all the crowds, that bustle life away, 
To scenes, where competition, envy, strife, 
Beget no thunder-clouds to trouble life. 
Let me, the charge of some good angel, find 
One, who has known, and has escaped mankind ; 
Polite, yet virtuous, who has brought away 
The manners, not the morals, of the day : 
With him, perhaps with her^ (for men have known 
No firmer firiendships than the fair have shown,) 
Let me enjoy, in some unthought-of spot, 
All former friends forgiven, and forgot, 
Down to the close of life's fast fading scene, 
Union of hearts, without a flaw between. 
'Tis grace, 'tis bounty, and it calls for praise. 
If God give health, Uiat sunshine of our days ! 
And if he add, a blessing shared by few, 
Content of heart, more praises still are due-^ 
But if he grant a friend, that boon possess'd 
Indeed is treasure, and crowns all the rest ; 
And giving one, whose heart is in the skies, 
Bom from above, and made divinely wise, 
He gives, what bankrupt nature never can. 
Whose noblest coin is light and brittle man, 
Gold, purer far than Ophir ever knew, 
A soul, an image of himself, and therefore true^ 



TH£ SHORTNESS OF HUMAN LIFE. 119 

IN BREVITATEM VITiE SPATII HOMINIBUS 

CONCESSI. 

BT DR. JORTIN. 

H£i mihi ! Lege rata sol occidit atque resurgity 
Ltinaque mutate reparat dispendia fonney 
Astraque, purpurei telis eztinota diei, 
Rursus nocte Tigent. Humilea telluris alumni 
Graminis herba verens, et florum picta propagOi 
Quos crudelis hyems lethali tabe peredit, 
Cum Zepbyri vox blaada Tocat, rediitque aereni 
Temperies auni, foecundo, e cespite surgunt. 
Nob domini rerum, nos, magna et polchra minati; 
Cum breye ver vit® robustaque transiit (etas/ 
Deficimns ; nee nos ordo revolubilis auras 
Reddit in sthereas, tumuli neque claustra resolvit 



Om THE 

SHORTNESS OP HUMAN LIFE. 

TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

{January, 1784.] 

Suns that set, and moons that wane. 
Rise, and are restor'd again, 
Stars that orient day subdues, 
Night at her return renews. 
Herbs and flowers, the beauteous birth 
Of the genial womb of earth, 
Suffer but a transient death 
From the winter's crnel breath. 



ISO TO MISS C , ON H£R BIRTH-DAY. 

Zephyr speaks ; serener skies 
Waim the glebe, ftnd the); arise. 
We, alas ! Earths haughty kings, 
We, that promise mighty things, 
Losing soon life's hi^py prime, 
Droop, and fade, in little time. 
S^ing returns, but not our hloom, 
Still 'tis witttev In the tomb. 



EPITAPH ON JOHNSON. 

{Jamtary, 1785.] 

Here Johnson lies — a ssge by all allowM, 

Whom to have bred, may well make England proud ; 

Whose prose was eloquence, by wisdom taught ; 

The graceful vehicle of virtuous thought ; 

Whose verse may claim — grave, masculine, and strong, 

Superiour praise to tho mere poet's song ; 

Who many a noble gift from Heav'n possessed, 

And faith at last, alone worth all the rest. 

O man, immortal by a double prize. 

By fame on earth— by glory in the skies ! 



TO MISS C , ON HER BIRTH-DAY. 

[1:78a] 

How mamj between east and west, 

Disgrace their parent earth, 
Whose deeds constrsdn us to detest 

The day thwl give tiiem birth « 



GRATITUDE. l4l 

Kot so when Stella'a n«lal indrti 

Revolving montlis re«|Qf o, 
We ean rejoice thai, e^ wee bons, 

And wish hof bof onoe moie ^ 



GRATITUDE. 

ADDREPSEP TO MPY Jjfe^pif H. 

[1786.] 

Tmft o^p» ^h»t so itotely appeens 

With riJisad-lMMind teseel on high, 
Whieb 09eii]fl bj the crest Ihat it reaie 

AmbitiQiie of bmahinir the eky : 
This cap to my cousin I owe, 

She gave it, and gave me beside, 
Wreath 'd into an elegant bow, 

The riband with which it is tied. 

This wheel-fixited studying ehaup, 

Contriv'd both &t toil and repose, 
Wide-elbow'd end wadded with hair, 

In wfai^ll I hoth flferibbis and doxe, 
Bright-studded to dazzle the eyes, 

And rival in lustre of tl^at 
In which, or astronomy lies, 

Fair Cassiopeia sat : 

These carp0te« so sei^ ie tike foot, 

Caledonift's trafiiek and pride. 
Oh, spar^ ihmn, ye knights of the boot, 

i#Wftped from a ctess-country ride ! 
This taUe and mirror within, 

Secure from collision and dust, 
At which I €^ shave cheek and chin 

And periwig nicely adjust : 
Vol.. III. 11 



122 GRATITUDE. 

This moveable structure of shelves, 

For its beauty admired, and its use, 
And charged with octavos and tw«lveS| 

The gayest I had to produce : 
Where, flaming in scarlet and gold, 

My poems enchanted 1 view, 
And hope, in due time to behold 

My niad and Odyssey too : 

This china, that decks the alcove, 

Which here people call a buffet, 
But what the gods call it above. 

Has ne'er been reveal'd to us yet ; 
These curtains, that keep the room warm 

Or cool, as the season demands, 
These stoves that for pattern and form. 

Seem the labour of Mulciber's hands : 

All these are not half that I owe 

To one, from her earliest youth 
To me ever ready to show 

Benignity, friendship, and truth ; 
For time, the destroyer declared 

And foe of our perishing kind, 
If even her face he has spar'd. 

Much less could he alter her mind. 

liius compassed about with the goods 

And chattels of leisure and ease, 
I indulge my poetical moods, 

In many such fimcies as these ; 
And fancies I fear they will seem — 

Poets* goods are not often so fine ; ^ 
The poets will swear that I dream. 

When I sing of the splendour of mine. 



(123) 



THE FI4ATTING.MILL. 



AV ILLUSTRATION. 

When a bar of pure silver, or ingot of gold, 
Is sent to be flatted or wrought into length, 
It is pass'd between cylinders often, and roU'd 
In an engine of utmost mechanical strength. 

Thus tortur'd and squeezed, at last it appears 
Like a loose heap of riband, a glittering show^ 
Like musick it tinkles and rings in your ears, 
And, warm*d by the pressure, is all in a glow. 

This process achieved, it is doom'd to sustain 
The thump-after-thump-of a gold-beater's mallet^ 
And at last is of service in sickness or pain 
To cover a pill fbr a delioate palate. 

Alas for the poet ! who daces undertake 

To urge reformation of national ill — 

His head and his heart are both likely to ache 

With the double employment of mallet and mllL 

If he wish to instruct, he must learn to delight. 
Smooth, ductile, and even, his fancy must flow,. 
Must tinkle and glitter like gold to the sight, 
Ajid catch in. its progress a sensible glow. 

After all, he must beat it as thiu and as fine 
As the leat that unfolds what an invalid swallows^ 
For truth is unwelcome, however divine, 
And unless you adorn it, a nausea follows. 



LINES 

COMrOSES FOR ▲ UEK0R1AL OF 

ASHLEY COWPEH, ESQ. 

IMMEDXATXLY AFTER HIS DEATH, 

BY HIS NEPHEW, WILLIAM OF WESTON. 

[June, 1788.] 

Farewell ! endued with all that coiild enga^ 
All hearts to love thee, both in yonth and age ! 
In prime of life, for qirightlineas enrolled 
Among the gay, yet virtuous as the old ; 
In life's last stage-^-^ blessings rarely found — 
Pleasant as youth with all its blossoms crown*d ; 
Through ^very period of this ehaagefol estate, 
Unchaag'd thyaetf— ivise, good, affectionate * 

Marble may flatter ; and lest this should seem 
O'ercharg'd with praises on so dear a theme, 
Although thy worth be more than half snpprest, 
Love ahaU be satisfied, and v^ the rest. 



ov >r«B 

QUEEN'S VISIT TO LONDON, 

THE NIOHT OF TB£ I7th MARCH, 1789. 

Whev, long sequester ^2 from his throne, 

George took bis seat again. 
By right of worth, not blood alone^ 

Entitled here to reigt^. 



THE QUEEN'S VISIT TO LONDON. 126 

Then Loyalty, with all his lamps 

New trimm'd, a gallant show ! 
Chasing the darkness, and the damps, 

Set London in a glow. 

'Twas hard to teU, of streets or squares^ 

Which form'd the chief display, 
These most resembling clnster'd stars, 

Those tho long milky way. 

Bright shone the roofs, the domes, the spires, 

And rockets flew, self-driv'n, 
To hang their momentary'iires 

Amid the vault of Heav'n. 

So, fire with water to compare. 

The ocean serves, on high 
Up-spouted by a whale in air, 

T' express unwieldy joy. 

Had all the pageants of the world 

In one procession joined. 
And all the banners been unfurPd 

That heralds e'er design'd. ' 

For no such sight had England's Queen 

Forsaken her retreat, 
Where, George recover'd, made a scene 

Sweet always, doubly sweet. 

Tet glad she came that night to prove, 

A witness undescri'd, 
How much the object of her love 

Was lov'd by all beside. 

Darkness the skies had mantled o'er. 

In aid of her desig n ' ' 
Darkness, O Queen ! ne*er calPd before 

To veil a deed of thine I 



126 THE QUEEN'S VISIT TO LONDON. 
On borrow'd wheels away tdie flies, 

Resohr'd to be u&knowiii 
And gratify no enrious eyes 

That nighti except*her own. 

Arriv'dy a mg;ht Wte noon Ae mes, 
And hears the nuUion hum ; 

As all bj instinet, like the bees. 

Had known their so^'reign corn*. 

Pleas*d she beheld aloft pourttay'd 

On many a splendid wall. 
Emblems of health, and heav'nly aid, 

And George the theme of aU. 

Unlike tlie eenigmatick line, 

So difficult to spell. 
Which shock Bekhazzar at his wine, 

The night his city fell. 

Soon, waflry grew her eyos aDd dim, 

But with a Joyful tear, 
None else, except a pray'r for him, 

George eter drew from her. 

It was a scene in ey*ry part 
Like those in fable feign'd, 

And seem'd by some magician's aUt 
Created and sustain'd. 

But other magick there, she knew. 

Had been exerted none, 
To raise such wcmders in her view. 

Save love of George alone. 

That coidial thought her spirit eheer'd. 
And through the enmb'rous thrDBg, 

Not else unworthy to be fear*d, 
Conveyed her «alm along. 



THE COCK-FIGHTER S GARLAND. W 
So, ancient poets «»y iestne 

The Ma^mud lidoa the waves, 
And fearless of th« billowy scene 

Her peaceful btisoDi laves. 

With more than astroDomieli e/e» 

She view'd the sparkUng show ; 
One Georgian star adorns the ikies^ 

She myriads fonnd below 

« 

Yet let the glories of a nigh 

Like that once seen, sufiice, 
Heav'n grant us tio such future sight. 

Such previous wo the price ! 



COCK-FIGHTER'S GARLAND, 

Muse— Hide his uttm^ of whom I iit^g, 
Lest his surviving house tiiou bring, 

For his sake, into scorn ; 
Nor speak the Sehod fronf which he drew 
The much or little that he knew, 

Nor plaie» Where he was botn. 

That such a man once was, may seem 
Worthy of record (if the theme 

Perchance may credit win) 
Fop proof to matt, what man may provej 
If grace depart, and demons move 

Tfe^ source of gmit within. 



128 THE COCK-FIGHTER'S GARLAND. 

Thb man (for Binee the howling wild 
Disclainui him, Mtn he must be stjl'd) 

Wanted no good below , 
Gentle he was, if gentle birth 
Could make him such, and he had worth> 

If wealth can worth bestow. ^ 

In social talk and ready jest 

He shone superiour at the feast, 

And qualities of mind 

Illustrious in the eyes of those 

Whose gay society he chose, 
roBsess'd or every kind. 

Methinks I see him powder'd red, 
l^th bushy locks his weU-dress'd head 

Wing'd broad on either side, 
The mossy rose bud not so sweet 
His steed superb, his carriage neat 

As lttz*ry could provide. 

Can such be cruel ! — Such can be 
Cruel as hell, and so is he ! 

A tyrant, entertained 
With barb*rou8 sports, whose fell delight 
Was to encourage mortal fight 

*Twizt birds to battle trained. 

One feather'd champien he possess'd, 
His darling far beyond the rest, * 

Which never knew disgrace, 
Nor e'er hod fought, but he made flow 
The life-blood of his fiercest foe, 

The Cesar of his race. 

It chanced, at last, when, on a day. 

He pushed him to the desp'rate fray 

HiB courage droop'd, he fled. 



TttE COCK«riaHT£Il*d GARLAND. 189 

The Master atorm'd, the pri»e was lost, 
Andy imtant frantick at the cost, 
He doom'd his fkT'dte dead. 

He ftea*d him fast ^ and froM the pit 
Flew to hit kildheti, siAtehM the spit, 

And, bring me cord, he cried — 
The cord was brought, and at his word, 
To that dire implement the bird. 

Alive and straggling, tied. 

The horrid sequel asks a veil. 
And all the terrours of the tale 

That can he, shall be, sttnk — 
Led by the soflTrer's screams aright, 
His shock'd companions view the sight,. 

And him with fury drunk. 

AH, suppliant beg a milder fate 
For the old warriour at the grate : 

He, deaf to pity's call, 
WhirVd round him rapid as a wheel 
His culinary club of steel. 

Death menacing on all. 

But vengeance hung not far remote, 

For while he stretoh'd his dam'rous throat, 

And heav'n and earth defied, 
Big with a curse too closely pent, 
That struggled vainly for a vent. 

He totter'd, reel'd, and died. 

'Tis not lor us, with rash surmise> 
To point the jvdgnmitB of the skies, 

But jndgnmits fdain as tfais^ 
That, sent for Man's inStructiony bring 
A written labd on their wing, 

'Tis hard to rend iuniss. 



130 TRANSLATIONS FROM HORACE. 



ON TBE 



BENEFIT RECEIVED BY HIS MAJESTY 
FROM SEA-BATHING, 

IN THE YEAR 1789. 

O So^'BiiGH of an isle renowned 

For undisputed sway 
Wherever o*er yon gulf profound 

Her navies wing their way. 

With juster claim she builds at length 

Her empire on the sea, 
And wen may boast the waves her strength 

Which strength restored to Thee. 



TBANSI.ATI05S FROM HORACE. 

HOR. LIB. I. ODE IX. 

VideSf ut ttUa stet nive eaudidum 
Soraete, 

See'st thou yon mountun laden with deep snow, 
The groves beneath their fleecy burthen bow, 
The streams congeal'd forget to flow, 
Come, thaw the cold, and lay a cheerful pile 

Of fuel on the he«rth ; 
Broach the best cask, and make old winter 
With seasonable mirth. 



TRANSLATIONS FROM HORACE. 131 

This be our part — ^let HeaT'n ditpOM the rest 

If Jove commaiid, the winds ihall deep. 
That now wage war upon the foamy deep, 

And gentle gales spring from the balmy West. 
E'en let ns shift to-morrow as we may, 

When to-morrow's past away, 

We at least shall have to say. 

We haye liv'd another day ; 
Tour aubom locks wiU soon be sil'ver'd o'er, 
Old age is at our heels, and youth returns no more. 



HOR. LIB. I. ODE 38. 

Persieos odi, puer, apparatus* 

Boy, I hate their empty shows, 

Persian garlands 1 detest, 
Bring not me the late-blown rose. 

Lingering after all the rest : 

Plainer myrtle pleases me, 

Thus out-stretch'd beneath my vine, 
Myrtle more becoming thee, 

Waiting with thy master's wine. 



133 T&ANS^ATIOIIS FEOM HOIUK^. 

EngU$h a*ppkUk» have been ^tttmptedt km ttiUi littU 
success f heesuse in our Ung^utge «a h^i» no certain 
rtdes by wUdi to determine the gwiwft^. ThsfaiUto* 
ing version was wade morely im tAt «#y tif experi- 
ment how fox it might he poiMle to imitoto « Latin 
Sapphiek in EngU^h^ witkwt ««9r Ottuntioik Iff that cir ■ 
xumstanee. 



UOn. B. I. ODE 38. 

Boy ! I detest all Persian fopperies 
Fillet-bound garlands are to me disgusting, 
Task not tl»y«elf witb eny 90V9h, I ehtrgo thee, 
Wheje latest roses linger. 

Bring me alone (for thou wilt find that readily^ 
Plain myrtle. Myrtle neither will disparage 
Thee occupied to serve me^ or me drinking 
Beneath my vine's cool shelter. 



HOR. I4B. II. ODE 16. 

Otium Divos rogat in patenti. 

£isB is the weary merchant's pray'r. 
Who ploughs by night the iSgean flood) 

When neither moon nor stars appear, 
Or fSuntly glimmer thr6ugh the cloud. 

For ease the Mode with quiver graced, 
For ease the Thracian hero sighs, 

Delightful ease all pant to tarte, 
A blessing which no trearoie buys 



TAANSLATIONS FROM HORACi:. 133 
For iiaither ^rold c«i loll to rest, 

Nor oil a Consal's gvard beat off, 
Tlie loiniilta of a troubled breast, 

The carei that haunt a gilded reof. 

. Happy the Bum, wheee table ehowe 
A few clean ounces of old plate ; 
No fear intrudes on his r^wse, 
No sordid wishes to be great. 

Poor short-liv'd things, what plans we lay ! 

Ah, why forsake oar native home '. 
To distant climates speed away : 

For self sticks close where'er we roam. 

Care follows hard ; and soon overtakes 
The well rigg'd ship, the warlike steed, 

Her destined quarry ne'er forsakes. 
Not the win4 flies with half her i^eed. 

From anxious fears, of future ill 

Qaard well the cheerful, happy Now ; 

Gild even your sorrows with a smile, 
No blessing is onmix'd below. 

Thy neigliing steeds and lowing herds, 
Thy num'roos flocks aronnd thee graze, 

And the best purple Tyre affords 
Thy robe magnificent displays. 

On me indulgent Heav'n bestow'd 

A rural mansion, neat and small , 
This Ljnre ; and as for yonder crowd, 

The happiness to, hate them all. 
Vol. hi. 13 



134 TO THE MEMORY OF OR. LLOtD 

I make no api^gy fo^ **« itUrodMction of the fot- 
lowing UneSf though I haive never learned who wrote 
thffm. Their elegance wUl sufficiently recommend them 
to persons of classical taste and eruditamj and 1 shall 
he happy \f the English version that they have received 
from me, he found not to dishonour them. ^Jfectiom 
for the memory of the worthy man whom they celehrate, 
alone prompted me to this endeavour. 

W. C0WP2R. 



VERSES 
fo 

THE MEMORY OP DR. LLOYD, 

SPOKEN AT THE WS8TMINSTSB ELECTION NEIT AFTSS 

BIS DECEASE. I 

Abut senex ! periit senex amabilts ! 

Quo non fuit jucttndior. 
Lugete V08, eetas quibtis maturior 

Senem colendum pnestitit, 
Seu quando, viribus valentioribus 

Finnoque fretus pectore, 
Florentiori vos juventnte excolens 

Cura fovebat patria. 
Seu quando fractus, jamque donatas rude, 

Vultu sed ueqoe blandulo, 
Miacere gaudebat suas facetias 

His annuls leporibus. 
Vixit probus, puraqu« simplex indoto, 
Blandisque coxnis moribus, 



TO THE MEMORY OF DR. LLOYD. 13S 

£t dives «Qm mente— ehanift omiiibas, 

Uniqs* aaotos muaere. 
Itotitulil DMritis beatiorilMis 

Aptatt laudes debitas ! 
Nee invidebat iile, n. quibns fayena 

Fortmia plue arriaerat. 
Placide aenex ! levl qoieacaa ceapitay 

E.t8i •uperbum nee vivo tibi 
Decos sit inditum, nee mortuo 

Lapia notatus nonune. 



THE SAME IN ENGLISH. 

• 

Our good old friend is gone, gone to hia tett, 
Whose social converse was, itself, a feast. 
O je of riper age, who recoUeet 
How once ye loved, and eyqd him with respect, 
Both in the firmness of his better day. 
While yet he ruled you with a father's sway, 
And when, impaired by time, and glad to rest, 
Yet still with looks in mild oomplacenee dressed. 
He took his annual seat, and mingled here 
His sprightly vein with yours — ^now drop a tear. 
In morals blameless as in manners meek. 
He knew no wish that he might blush to speak, 
But, happy in whatever state below. 
And richer than the rich in being so, 
Obtained the hearts of all, and such a meed 
At length from One,t as made him rich indeed. 

* He was usher and uoder-masler of Westnunifller near fifty 
years, and retired froai his. oeeapation when he was near 
venty, with a handsome pensioa from the king. 

t See the oote in the Latin copy 



lao TO Mils, thuookmortok. 

Hence thtn, ye titlts, hence, not wanted here, 
60| garnish merit in a brigiteer ephere, 
The brows of those whoae mere eicalted lot 
He could congratuhite, hot en^ed not. 

Light lie the tnrf, good Senior ! on thy breast, 
And, tranquil as thy mind was, be thy rest ! 
Tho' living, thon hadst more desert than fame, 
And not a stone, now, chnmiolee thy name. 



\ 



TO MRS. THROCKMORTON, 



ON 



HER BEAUTIFUL TRANSCRIPT OF HORACE'S ODE, 

AD LIBRUM SUUM. 
[Fehrmryy 1790.] 

Maria, could Horace have guess'd 

What honour awaited his ode, 
To his own little volume address'd. 

The honour which you have bestow 'd. 
Who have traced it in characters here 

So elegant, even, and neat, 
He had laugh'd at the critical sneer 

Which he seems to have trembled to meet. 

And sneer, if you please, he had said, 

A nymph shall hereafter arise. 
Who shall give me, when you are all dead, 

The glory your malice denies. 
Shall dignity give to my lay, 

Although but a mere bagatelle ; 
And even a poet shall say. 

Nothing ever was written io well. 



(137) 



INSCRIPTION 

For a StVM erected at the Sowing of a Orove tf OdU 
at ChUUngUm, the seat of T, Qifford^ Esq, 

1790. 

[June, 1790.] 

Other stones the era teU, 
When some feeble mortal fell ; 
I stand here to date the birth 
Of those hardy sons of Earth. 

Which shall longest brave the sky^ 
Storm and frost-^these oaks or I ? 
Pass an age ox two away, 
I must moulder and decay, 
But the years that crumble me 
Shall inyigorate the tree, 
Spread its branch, dilate its size, 
Lift its summit to the skies. 

Cherish honour, virtue, truth. 
So shalt thou prolong thy youth. 
Wanting these, however fhst 
Man be fix'd and form'd to last. 
He is lifeless even now, 
Stone at heart, and cannot grow. 
12* 



(138) 

ANOTHER, 

For a Stone erected on a similar occasion at the same 
place in thefoUot^ing year, 

[Jittw, 1790.] 

Reader ! Behold a monument 

That asks no sigh or tear, 
Though it perpetuate the event 

Of a great burial her«. 

AiUK)1791. 



HYMN, 

FOR THE USE OF THE 

SUNDAY SCHOOL AT OLNEY. 

{July, 1790.] 

Hear, Lord, the song of praise and pray'r, 

In heaven thy dwelling-phice, 
From infants, made the publick care, 

And taught to seek thy face ! 

Thanks for thy Word and for thy Day j 

And grant us, we implore, 
Never to waste in sinful play 

Thy holy Sabbath more. 

Thanks that we hear — but oh impart 

To each desire sincere. 
That we may listen with our heut, 

AAd learn as weU as h9&r- 



STANZAS. lj» 

For if vain thoughts the mhidB engage 

Of elder hi than we, 
What hope that at our heedlesa age 

Our mindfi should e'et be freel 

Much hope, if thou our spirits take 

Under thy gracious sway. 
Who canst the wisest wiser make, 

And babes as wise as they. 

Wisdom and bliss thy word bestows, 

A sun tfaiat ne'er declines ; 
And be thy mercies show'r'd on those 

Who plac'd us where it shines.* 



STANZAS 



On tke late indecent IMierties taken with the Remains 
of the great Milton — Jnno 1780. 

[Augustf 1790.] 

" Me too, perchance, in future days, 

The sculptur'd stone shall show 
With Paphian myrtle or with bays 
> Parnassian on my brow. 

• Note by the Editor. Tliis Hymn was written at the re- 
quest of the "Key. James Bean, then Vicar uf Olne)'; to be 
song by the children of the Sunday Schools of that town 
after a Charity Sermon, preached at the Parish Church for 
their benefit; on Sunday, July 31, 179Q„ 



^40 STANZAS. 

Bnt I, or ere that season come, 

Escaped from every care, . 
Shall reach my refuge in the tomh, 

And sleep securely there.'** 

So sang, in Roman tone and style, 

The youthful bard, ere long 
Ordain'd to grace his native isle 

With her sublimest song. 

Who then but must conceive disdain, 

Hearing the deed onblest 
Of wretches who have dar'd proftne 

His dread sepulchral rest ? 

Ill fiire the hands that heav'd the stonet 

Where Milton's ashes lay. 
That trembled not to grasp his bones, 

And steal his dust away ! 

O ill-requited bard ! neglect 

Thy Hving worth repaid, 
And blind idolatrous respect 

As much affronts the dead. 

* Foratan et nostros dacat de marmore vnltus 
Neeteos aut Paphia myrti aot Pamasside lauri 
FlQpiide comas. . .At ego secure pace qoiescam. 

Millon io Maiiao, 
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*0 MRS. KIN« 

i^er Aniid Present to the AtUh&ty a Paieh^fMrk Cowoi^ 
terpame of her own 7»ahing, 

{Augwt 14, 1790.] 

Thx Bard, if e'or he feel i^ «11, 
Most sure be quicken'd by a call 

Both on his heart and head, 
To pay with tunefnl thanks the care 
And kindness of a lady fair. 

Who del^^QS to deck his bed. 

A bed like this, in ancient time, 
On Ida's barren top sublime, 

(As Homer's Epick shows) 
Composed of sweetest yernal flow'rs, 
Without the aid of sun or show'rsi 

For Jove and Juno rose. 

Less beautiful, however g^ay, 

Is that which in the scorching day 

Receives the weary swain 
Who, laying his long sithe aside, 
Sleeps on some bank with daisies pied. 

Till rous'd to toil again. 

• 

What labours of the loom I see ! 
Looms numberless have groan'd for me ! 

Should ev*ry maiden come 
To scramble for the patch that bears 
The impress of tiie robe she wears, 

'Qie hell would toll for some- 
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And oh) what havock would onsne ! 
This bright display of ey'ry hae 

AU in a moment fled ! 
As if a storm should strip the bow'rs 
Of all their tendrils, leaves, and flow*: 

Each pocketing a shred. 

Thanks, then^toer^ry gentle fair ' 
Who will not come to peck me bare 

As bird of borrowed feather, 
And thanks, to One, above them all, 
The gentle Fair of Pertenhall, 

Who putter whole together. 



lOctoher, 1790.] 



♦ Certain Potters, while they were busied in baking their 
warey seeing Homer at a small distance, and having heard 
mnch said oflus wisaom, called to him, and promised him a 
present of their commodity, and of such other things as they 
couldaflbid,if hewottW sing to them, when he sang as fol- 
lows : 

Pay me my price, Potters ! and I will sing 
Attend, O Pallas \ and with lifted arm 
Protect their oven ; let the cups and all 
The sacred vessels blacken Well, and baked 
With good saccess, yield them both fair renown 

• Note by the Editor. J^o title is prefixed to this 
piece : hut it appears to he a translation of one of the 
Knypoftpira of Horner , cdUed *0 Kafuvosj or the Ficr- 
nace. The prefatory lines are from fA« Greek ef He- 
rodotus, or whoever was the Avthor of the life of 
Homer aserihed to him.. 
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And profit, wiiether in tho market Mid, 
Or itreeti and let no itrift enrae between mi, 
Bat, oh, ye Potters ! if with ehunelew firont, 
Ye fUflify your promiM, then I leave 
No miechief oninyok'd t' ayenge the wroof^. 
Come Syntripe, SmarafQa, Sabadee come, 
And Aebetna, nor let yoor direet dread, 
Omodamns, delay ! lire eeise yoor howei 
May neither honee nor Yettibule eieape. 
May ye lament to lee confiiaion mar 
And mingle tke wh<de labour of yonr hande. 
And may a sound fill all your oven, sueh 
As of a horse grinding his provender. 
While all your pots and flagons bounce within. 
Come hither also, daughter of the sun, 
Circe the Sorceress, and with thy drugs 
Poison themselves, and all that they have made \ 
Come also, Chiron, with thy numerous troop 
Of Centaurs, as well those who died beneath 
The club of Hercules, as who escaped, 
And stamp their crockery to dust ; down &U 
Their chimney ; let them «ee it with their eyes, 
And howl to see the ruin of their art, 
While I rejoice ; and if a potter stoop 
To peep into his furnace, may the fire 
Flash in his face and scorch it, that all men 
Observe; thenceforth, equity and good faith. 
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mMEMOilT 

09 VliB LAVS 

JOHN THORNTON, ESQ* 

|;A:(n7emier, 1790.] 

Posts attempt the noblest task the/ can, 

Praising the Authop of all good in mvh 

And, next, commemorating Worthies lost, j 

The Dead ii^ whom tbiMt good abounded moot. j 

Thee, therefbre, of commercial fame, but mord 
Famed for thy probity from shore to shore, 
Thee, Thornton ! worthy in some page to shisey 
As honest, and more eloquent than mine, 
I mourn ; or, since thrice happy thou must be. 
The world, no longer thy abode, not thee. 
Thee to deplore, were grief miiqpent indeed } 
It were, to weep that goodness has its meed. 
That there is bliss prepared in yonder sky, 
And glory for the virtuous, when they die. 

What pleasure can the miser's fondled board. 
Or spendthrift's prodigal excess afford. 
Sweet as the privilege of healing wo 
By virtue sufier'd combating below ? 
That privilege was thine ; Heav'n gave thee means 
T' illumine with delight the saddest scenes, 
Till thy appearance chased the gloom, forlorn 
As midnight, and despairing of a morn, 
Thou hadst an industry in doing good. 
Restless as his who toils and sweats for food : 
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AT'ricuB, in <^ae, im tktt datu* ef wetUh 
By rust un|N«iahftbl« of hf «(mlMhy 
And if the g9wuae worth ef 09ld d«]Mnd 
On applieation to iUi nobl^ «]U^ 
Thine had » value in the mnim of HeM'a^ 
8itfiM«»iiig all that BuneiMr nilil faad givU 
And, though G«Nlmade ttie« of a nature front 
To diBtribution boondlaaa «f thf <mn» 
And still bj motives of religioiii fiMrea 
Impell'd thee more to that heroiok oonrass 
Tet was thy liberality disoffeet, 
Niqe in its choice, and of a tempered heat ; 
And though in aot unwearied, secret stiU, 
As in some solitude the summer rill 
Refreshes, where it winds, the fiuled green. 
And cheers Aha drooping flowers, unheard, unseen* 

Such WAS thy Charity ; no sudden staxt, 
After long sleep of passion in the heart, 
But steadfast principle, and, in its kind, 
Of close relation to tk* eternal mind. 
Traced easily to its true source above. 
To him, whose wovks bespeak his nature, Love. 

Thy bounties all wero ChristiiMX, and I make 
This record of thee for the Geiipers sake; 
That Uie incredulous themselves mvy seo 
Its use and power exemplified in the«r« 



THE FOUR AGES. 

[^ Itritf fragment of an exienstte projected foent.^ 

'^ I could be well content, allow'd th^ m^ 
Of past experience, and the wisdom ghvx'd 
From worn^ut follies, now acknowle^*d 8)i^)|f 
To recommence life's trial in the hope 

Of fewer errours, on a^^tfe^ond proof" 
Vot.iri. 13 
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Thus, while gray evening luU'd the wind, and caS'd 
Fresh odours from the shubb'ry at my side, 
Taking my lonely winding walk, I mus'd, 
And held accustom 'd conference with my heart, 
When, from within it, thus a voice replied. - 
<^ Couldst thou in tru^ P and art thou taught at length 
This wisdom, and but this, from all the pajit ? 
Is not the pardon of thy long arrear. 
Time wasted, violated laws, abuse 
Of talents, judgments, mercies, better fa]^ 
Than opportunity vouehsaf'd to err 
With less excuse, and haply, worse effect ?" 

I heard, and acquiesced ; then to and fro 
Oft pacing, as the mariner his deck, 
My grav'Uy bounds, from self to human kind 
I pass'd, and next consider'd what is Man ? 

Knows he his origin ? can he ascend 
By reminiscence to his earliest date ? 
Slept he in Adam ? and in those from him 
Through 'num'roos generations, till he found 
At length his destin'd moment to be born ? 
Or was he not, till fashion'd in the womb ? 
Deep myst'ries both ! which schoolmen much have toil'd 
To unriddle, and have left them myst'ries still. 

It is an evil incident to man, 
And of the worst, that unexplor'd he leaves 
Truths useful and attainable with ease. 
To search forbidden deeps, where myst'ry lies 
Not to be solv'd, and useless if it might. 
Myst'ries are food for angels ; they digest 
With ease, and find them nutriment ; but man, 
While yet he dwells below, must stoop to glean 
His manna from the ground, or starve and die. 



THE JUDGMENT OP THE POETS. 



[May, 1,791.1 

Two nymphs, both nearly of an age, 
Of num'rous charms possess'd, 

A warm dispute once chanc'd to wage, 
Whose temper was- the bept. 

The worth of each had been complete 
Had both alike been mild . 

But one, although her smile was sweet, 
Frown'd oflener than she smil'd. 

And in her humour, when she frown'd 
Would raise her Toice and roar, 

And shake with fury to the ground 
The garland that she wore. 

Tho other was of gentler cast. 
From all such frenzy clear. 

Her frowns were seldom known to last, 
And never prov'd severe. 

To poets of renown in song 

The njrmphs referred the cause, 

Who, strange to tell, all judg'd it wrongs 
And gave misplaced applause. 

They gentle call'd, and kind and soft. 
The flippant and the scold. 

And though she chang'd her mood so oft, 
That failing left untold. 
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No judges, sure, were e'er so mad, 

Or ao resolved to err — 
In short, the charms her sister had 

They kvish'd all on her. 

Then thus the god whtnn fondly they 

Their great inspirer call, 
Was heard, one genial snnuner's day^ 

To reprimand them all. 

** Since thus ye have eombin'd," he saidy 
'* My favourite nymph to slight. 

Adorning May, that peevish maid, 
With Jane's undoubted right. 

" The Minx shall for your folly's sake, 

Still prove herself a shrew, 
Shall make your scribbling fingers achfr^ ^ 

And pinch your noses blue. 
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ELEGY L 
TO CHARLES DIODATL 

At kngtb, my friend, the far sent letters come 
Charged with thy kindness, to their destin'd home ; 
They come, at length, from Deva's Western side 
Where prone she seeks the salt Vergivian tide. 
Trust me, my joy is great that thou shouldst he^ 
Though born of foreign race, yet bom for me, 
And that my sprightly friend, now free to roam, 
Must seek again so soon his wonted home. 
I well content, where Thames with refluent tide^ 
My native city laves, meantime reside, 
Nor zeal nor duty, now, my steps impel 
To reedy Cam, and my forbidden cell. 
Nor aught of pleasure in those fields have I, 
That, to the musing bard, all shade deny. 
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'Tis time, that I, a pedant's threats disdain, 
And fly from wrongs my soul will ne'er sustain. 
If peaceful days, in letter'd leisure spent, 
Beneath my father's roof, be banishment. 
Then call me banish'd, I will ne'ier refuse 
A name expressive of the lot I choose. 
I would, that, exiled to the Poutick shore, 
Rome's hapless bard had sufrer'd nothing more. 
He then had equall'd even Homer's lays, 
And Virgil ! thoa hadst won but second praise : 
For here I woo the muse ; with no control. 
And here my books — my life — absorb me whole. 
Here too I visit, or to smile, or weep, 
The winding theatre's majestick sweep ; 
The^rave or gay colloquial scene recruits 
My spirits, spent in learning's long pursuits ; 
Whether some senior shrewd, at spendthrift heir. 
Suitor, or soldier, now unarm'd, be there. 
Or some coifd brooder o'er a ten years' cause, 
Thunder the Norman gibb'rish of the laws. 
The lacquey, there, ofl dupes the wary aire, 
And, artful, speeds th' enamour'd son's desire. 
There, virgins oft, unconacious wfa&t they proTe« 
What love is, know not, yet unknowing, love. 
Or, if Impassion'd Tragedy wield high 
The bloody sceptre, give her locks to fly 
Wild as the winds, and roll her haggard eye, 
I gaze, and grieve, still cherishing my grief. 
At times, e'en bitter tears ! yield sweet relief. 
As when from bliss untasted torn away. 
Some youth dies, hapless, on his bridal day, 
Or when the ghost, sent hack to shades below, 
Fills the assassin's heart with vengeful wo, 
When Troy, or Argos, the dire scene affords, 
Or Croon's hall laments its gmlty lords. 
Nor always city-peat, or pent at home, 
I dwell ; but, when faring t;aHs me forth to roam 
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Expatiate in oar proud suburban shades 

Of branching elm, that never sun pervades. 

Here many a virgin troop I may descry, 

Like stars of mildest influence, gliding by. 

Oh forms divine ! Oh looks tliat might inspire 

E'en Jove himself, grown old, with young desire ! 

Oil have I gazed on gem;sur|>assing eyes. 

Out-sparkling every star that gilds the ^es. 

Necks whiter than the ivory arm bestowed , 

By Jove on Felops, or the milky road ! 

Bright locks, Love's golden snare ! these falling low 

Those playing wanton o'er the graceful brow ! 

Cheeks too, more winning sweet than after show'r 

Adonis turn'd to Flora's fav 'rite flower ! 

Yield, heroines, yield, and ye who shar'd th' embrace 

Of Jupiter in ancient times, give place ! 

Give place, ye turbann'd &ir of Persia's coast ! 

And ye, net less renown'd, Assyria's boast ! 

Submit, ye nymphs of Greece ! ye, once the bloom 

Of Uion ! and all ye, of haughty Rome. 

Who swept, of oM, her theatres with trains 

Redundant, and still live in classick strains ! 

To British damsels beauty's palm is due, 

Aliens ! to follow them is &me for you. 

Oh city, founded by Dardanian hands. 

Whose towering front the circling realm commands, 

Too blest abode ! no loveliness we see 

In all the earth, but it abounds in thee. 

The virgin multitude that daily meets, 

Radiant with gold and beauty, in thy streets. 

Out-numbers all her train of starry fires. 

With which Diana gilds thy lofly spires. 

Fame says, that wafted hither by her doves. 

With all her host of quiver-bearing loves, 

Venus, preferring Paphian scenes no more. 

Has fiz'd her empire on thy nobler shore. 

But lest the sightless boy enforce my stay, 

I leave these happy walls, while yet I may. , 
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Immortal Molj iball seoure mj heart 

From all the sore'ry of CirecBan art. 

And I will e'en repass Cam's reedy pools 

To face once more- the warfare of the ichooli. 

Meantime accept this trifle ! rhymes though ftw^ 

Tet such as prove thy friend's remembranee true-. 



ELEGY a 

ON THE 

DEATH OF THE UNIVERSITY BEADLE 
AT CAMBRIDGE. 

Composed by Milton in the I7tk year of his age. 

Thxe, whose refulgent staff, and summons clear, 
Minerva's fltick long time was wont t' obey, 

Although thyself an herald, famous here, 
The last of heralds, Death, has snatch'd away. 

He calls on all alike, nor even deigns 

To spare the office, that himself sustains. 

Thy locks were whiter than the plumes display'd 

By Leda's paramour in ancient time. 
But thou wast worthy ne'er to have decay 'd, 

Or iEson-like, to know a second prime, 
Worthy, lor whom some goddess shall have won 
New l^e, oil kneeling to Apollo's son. 

Commission'd to convene, with hasty caU, 
The gowned tribes, how graeefol wovldtt thoa 
stand! 

So stood Cyllemus erst in Priam's hall, 
Wing -fiioted messenger of Jove's command ! 
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And 80 Eurybates, when he addressed 
To Peleus' son, Atrides' proud behest. 

Dread queen of sepulchres ! whose rlg'rous laws 
And watchful ejes, run through the realms below, 

Oh ofl too adverse to Minerva's cause \ 
Too often to the muse not less a foe ! 

Choose meaner marks, and with more equal aim 

Pierce useless drones, earth's burthen, and its shame ! 

Flow, therefore, tears for him, from ev'ry eye, 

All ye disciples of the muses, weep ! 
Assembling, all, in robes of sable die. 

Around his bier, lament his endless sleep ! 
And let complaining elegy rehearse, 
In every school, her sweetest, saddest verse. 



ELEGY III. 

OH 

THE DEATH 

OP THE 

BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 

Composed in the AtUhor^s 17tk year* 

SiLXNT I sat, dejected, and alone, 

Making, in thought, the publick woes my own, 

When, first, arose the imago in my breast 

Of England's suffering by that scourge, the Pest ^ 
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How death, his funYal torch and sithe in hand, 
Entering the lordliest mansions of the land, 
Has laid the gem-illutnin'd palace lew. 
And levell'd tribes of nobles at a blow. 
I, next, deplor'd the fam'd paternal pair, 
Too soon to ashes turn'd, and empty air ! 
The heroes next, whom snatch'd into the skies, 
All Belgia saw, and followed with her sighs, 
Bnt thee far most I moum'd, regretted roost, 
Winton's chief shepherd, and her worthiest boast I 
Ponr'd out in tears I thus complaining said ; 
** Death, next in pow'r to him, who rules the dead ! 
Is't not enough that all the woodlands yield 
To thy fell force, and ev'ry verdant field. 
That lilies, at one noisome blast of thine, 
And e'en the Cyprian queen's own roses pine, 
That oaks themselves, although the running rill 
Suckle their roots, must wither at thy will. 
That all the winged nations, even those. 
Whose heav'n-directed flight the future shows. 
And all the beasts, that in dark forests stray, 
And all the herds of Proteus arc thy prey. 
Ah envious I arm'd with pow'rs so unconfin'd ! 
Why stain thy hands with blood of human kind ? 
Why take delight with darts, that never roam. 
To chase a heav'n-born spirit from her home ?" 

While thus I mourn'd the star of evening stood. 
Now newly ris'n above the western flood. 
And Phcebus, from his morning-goal, again 
Had reach'd the gulfs of the Iberian main. 
I wish'd repose, and, on my couch declin'd, 
Took early rest, to night and sleep resigned ; 
When — Oh for words to paint what I beheld ! 
I seem'd to wander in a spacious field. 
Where all the champaign glow'd with purple light 
Like that of sun-rise on the mountain height ; 
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Flowers over all the field, of every hue 
That ever Iris wore, luxuriant grew. 
Nor Chloris, with whom am'rous Zephyrs play, 
E*er dress'd Alcxnous' garden half so gay. 
A silver current, Uke the Tagus, roH'd 
O'er golden sands, but sands of purer gold, 
With dewy airs Favonius fann'd the fiow'rs, 
With airs awakened under rosy bow'rs. 
Such, poets ibign, irradiated all o'er 
The son's abode on India's utmost shore. 

While I, that splendour, and the mingled shade 
Of fruitful vines, with wonder fix'd survey'd. 
At oace, with looks that beam'd celestial grace, 
The seer of Winton stood before my face. 
His snowy vesture's hem descending low 
His golden sandals swept, and pure as snow 
New-fiillen shone the mitre on his brow. 
Where'er he trod, a tremulotts sweet sound 
Of gladness shook the flow'ry scene around : 
Attendant angels clap their starry wings, 
The trumpet shakes the sky, all ether rings ; 
Each chants his welcome, folds him to his breaat, 
And thus a sweeter voice than all the rest : 
" Ascend, my son ! thy father's kingdom shue ! 
My son ! henceforth be freed from ev'ry cue !" 

So spake the voice, and at its tender close 
With psalt'ry's sound th' angelick band arose. 
Then night retired, and chas'd by dawning day 
The visionary bliss pass'd aU away. 
1 moum'd my banish'd sleep, with fond concern } 
Frequent to me may dreams like this return. 
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ELEGY IV. 

TO HIS TUTOR, 

THOMAS YOUNG, 

rHAPLAIH to TAS SIFCILIS? r ACTORT AT HAMMTAO. 

Written in the Author's 19th year, 

HsKcs my epifU^^Hitkim the deep^-flj o'er 
Yon smooth expanse to the Tentonick shore ! 
Haste— lest a fHead should gfrieve for thy delay-^ 
And the gods grant, that nothing thwart thy way 
1 will myself inv^e the king, who binds, 
In his Sicanian echoing vaalt, the winds, 
With Doris and her nymphs, and all the throng 
Of azure gods, to speed thee sa^B along. 
But rather, to ensore thy hapj^r haste, 
Ascend Medea's chariot, if thou may'st ; 
Or that, whence young Triptolenws of yore 
Descended, welcome on the Scythian shore. 

The sands, that line the German coast, descried, 
To opulent Hamburga turn aside ! 
^ called, if legendary fkme be true, 
From Hama, whom a dub-arra'd Cimbrian slew ! 
There lives, deep4eam*d and primitively just, 
A faithful steward of his christian trust, 
My friend, and ^Eivourite inmate of my heart, 
That now is forced to want its better part ! 
What mountains now, and seas, alas ! how wide ! 
From me this other, dearer self divide ; 
Dear as the sage renown'd for moral truth 
To the prime spirit of the attick vouth ! 

Vol. III. 14 
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Dear as the Stagyrite to Amnion's son, 
His pupil, who disdain'd the world he won ! 
Nor so did Chiron , or so Phcenix shine 
In joong Achilles' eyes, as he in mine. 
First led by him thro' sweet Aonian shade, 
Each sacred haunt of Pindus I survoy'd ', 
And favour'd by the muse whom I implor'd, 
Thrice on my lip the hallow'd stream I pour'd. 
But thrice the sun's resplendent chariot roll'd 
To Aries, has new ting'd his fleece with gold. 
And Chloris twice has dress'd the meadows gay, 
And twice has summer parch'd tlieir bloom away, 
Since last delighted on his looks I hung, 
Or my ear drank the musick of his tongue ', 
Fly, therefore, and surpass the tempest's speed ; 
Aware thyself, that there is urgent need ! 
Him, entering, thou shalt haply seated see 
Beside his spouse, his infants on his knee. 
Or turning, page by page, with studious look. 
Some bulky father, or God's holy book. 
Or minist'ring (which is his weightiest care) 
To Christ's assembled flock their heavenly farei 
Giye him, whatever his employment be, 
Such gratulation as he claims from me ! 
And, with a downcast eye, and carriage, meek, 
Addressing him, forget not thus to speak ! 

" If, compass'd round with arms, thou canst attend 
To verse, verse greets thee from a distant firiend. 
Long due, and late, I left the English shore ; 
But make me welcome for that cause the more ! 
Such from Ulysses, his chaste wife to cheer, 
The slow epistle came, though late, sincere. 
But wherefore this ? why palliate I the deed 
For which the culprit's self could hardly plead ? 
Self-charged, and self-condemn'd, his proper part 
He feels neglected, with an aching heart : 
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But thou forgive**— delinquents, who confess, 

And pray forgiveness, merit anger less ; 

From timid foes, the lion turns away, 

Nor yawns upon or rends a crouching prey : 

Even pike>wielding Thracians learn to spare. 

Won by soft influence of a suppliant prayer ; 

And heaven's dread thunderbolt arrested stands 

By a cheap victim, and uplifted hands. 

Long had he wish'd to write, but was withheld, 

And writes at last, by love alone compell'd, 

For fame, too often true, when she alarms, 

Reports thy neighbouring fields a scene of arms ; 

Thy city against fierce besiegers barr'd, 

And all the Saxon chiefs for fight prepar'd. 

Enyo wastes thy country wide around, 

And saturates with blood the tainted ground ; 

Mars rests contented in his Thrace no more, 

But goads his steeds to fields of German gore. 

The ever verdant olive fades and dies, 

And peace, the trumpet-hating goddess, flies. 

Flies from that earth which justice long had left, 

And leaves the world of its last guard bereft. 

Thus horrour girds thee round. Meantime alone 
Thou dwelFst, and helpless in a soil unknown ; 
Poor and receiving from a foreign hand 
The aid denied thee in thy native land. 
Oh, ruthless country, and unfeeling more 
Than thy own billow-beaten chalky shore ! 
Leav'st thou to foreign care the worthies, giv*n 
By Providence to guide thy steps to Heaven ? 
His ministers commissioned to proclaim 
Eternal blessings in a Saviour's name ! 
Ah then most worthy, with a soul unfed, 
In Stygian night to lie for ever dead. 
So once the venerable Tishbite stray 'd 
An exird fugitive from shade to shade,. 
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When, flying Ahab, and his fury wife, 
In long Arabian wilds he sheltered life ; 
So, from Philippi, wander'd forth forlorn 
CHician Paul, with aoaading acourges torn ; 
And Christ himself so left, and trod no more. 
The thankless Oergesenes' forbidden shore. 

But thou take courage ! strive against despair ! 
Quake not with dread, nor nourish anxious care t 
Grim war indeed on every side appears^ 
And thou art menaced by a thousand spears ; 
Tet none shall drink thy blood, or shall offend, 
£*en the defenoeless bosom of my friend. 
For thee the JEgis of thy God shall hide, 
Jehovah's self shall combat on thy side ; 
The same, who vanqnish'd, under Sion's tow'm 
At silent midnight, all Assyria's pow'rs, 
The same who overthrew in ages past, 
Damascus' sons that laid Samaria waste ! 
Their king he fill'd, and them with fttal fears, 
By mimick soiyids of claricms in their eaxft. 
Of hoofs, and wheels, and neighings from afar, 
Of clashing armour, and the din of war. 

Thou, therefore, (as the most afflicted) may 
Still hope, and triumph o'er the evil day ! 
Look forth, expecting happier times to come 
And to enjoy, once more, thy native home ! 



( Ifil ) 



ELEGY V. 



05 THE 



APPROACH OF SPRING. 



Written in the Avihor's 2^th Year, 

Time, never wandering from his annual round, 
Bids Zephyr breathe the spring, and thaw the ground; 
Bleak winter flies, new verdure clothes the plain, 
And earth assumes her transient youth again. 
Dream I, or also to thtf spring belong 
Increase of genius, and new powers of song ? 
Spring gives them, and how strange ^soe'er it seems, 
Impels me now to some harmonious themes. 
Castalia*s fountain and the forked hSl 
By day, by night, my raptur'd fancy fill ; 
My bosom bums and heaves, I hear within 
A sacred sound, that prompts me to begin. 
Lo ! Phoebus comes, with his bright hair ho blends 
The radiant laurel wreath ; PhoDbus descends \ 
I mount, and, undepressed by cumb rous clay. 
Through cloudy regions win my easy way ; 
Rapt through poetick shadowy haunts I fly : 
The shrines all open to my dauntless eye. 
My spirit searches all the realms of light, 
And no Tartarean gulft elude my sight. 
But this ecstatick trance — this glorious storm 
Of inspiration — ^what will it perform .' 
Spring claims the verse, that with his influence glows. 
And shall be paid with what himself bestows. 
14* 
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Tbou, veil'd with op'ning foliage, lead'st the thxoikg 
Of feather'd minstrels, Philomel ! in song ; 
Let us, in concert, to the season sing, 
Civick, and sylvan heralds of the spring I 

With notes triomphant, spring's approach declare . 
To spring, ye Muses, annual tribute bear ! 
The Orient left, and iEthiopia's plains. 
The sun now northward turns his golden reins ; 
Night creeps not now ; yet rules with gentle sway ; 
And drives her dusky horrours swift away ; 
Now less fatigued, on this ethereal plain 
Bootes follows his celestial wain ; 
And now the radiant sentinels above, 
Less nnm'rous, watch around the courts of Jove» 
For, with Uie night, force, ambush, slaughter fly^ 
And no gigantick guilt alarms the sky. 
Now haply says some shepherd, while he views,. 
Recumbent on a rock, the redd'ning dews. 
This night, this surely, FhcDbos mis^'d the fair,e 
Who stops his ehariot by her am'rous eare. 
Cynthia, delighted by the morning's glow, 
Speeds to the woodland, and resumes her bow ;. 
Resigns her beain8,^/ind glad to disappear, 
Blesses his aid, who shortens her career. 
Come — Phodbus cries — ^Aurora cc»ne— *too late 
Thou ling'rest slumb'ring with thy withered mate ! 
Leave him, and to Hymettu's top repair ! 
Thy darling Cephalus expects thee there. 
The goddess, with a blush, her love betrays. 
But mounts, and driving rapidly, obeys. 
Earth now desires thee, PhoBbus ! and t' engage 
Thy warm embrace, casts off the guise of age ;. 
Desires thee, and deserves ; for who so sweet, 
When her rich boeom courts thy genial heat ? 
Her breath imparts to ev'ry breeze that blows^ 
Arabia's harvest, and the Faphian rose. 
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Her lofly front she diadems around 

With aacred pines, like Ops on Ida crown'd : 

Her dewy locks, with various flow'rs new-blown, 

She interweaves, various, and all her own. 

For Proserpine, in such a wreath attir'd, 

Tenarian Dis himself witii love inspir'd. 

Fear not, lest, cold and coy, the nymph refuse ! 

Herself, with all her sighing Zephyrs, sues ; 

Each courts thee, fanning soft his scented wing, 

And all her groves with warbled wishes ring. 

Now, unendow'd and indigent, aspires. 

The am'rous Earth to engage thy warm desires. 

But, rich in balmy drugs, assist thy claim, 

Divme Physician ! to that glorious name. 

If splendid recompense, if gifts can move 

Desire in thee, (gills oflen purchase love,) 

She offers all the wealth her mountains hide, 

And all that rests beneath the boundless tide. 

How oil, when headlong from the heav'nl^ steep, 

She sees thee planting in the western deep. 

How oft she cries — ^^ Ah Phoebus ! why repair 

Thy wasted force, why seek refreshment there ! 

Can Tethys w^i^ thee f wherefore shouldst thou lave 

A &ce so fair in her unpleasant wave ? 

Come, seek my green retreats, and rather choose 

To cool thy tresses in my crystal dews, 

The grassy turf shall yield thee sweeter rest ; 

Come, lay thy evening glories on my breast. 

And breathing fresh, through many a humid rose^ 

Soft whispering airs shall lull thee to repose ! 

No fears I feel like Semele to die, 

Nor let thy burning wheels approach too nigh, 

For thou canst govern them, here therefore rest 

And lay thy evening glories on my breast ?" 

Thus breathes the wanton earth her am'rous flame, 
And all her countless offspring feel the same ; 
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For Cupid now through every region strays, 

Bright'ning his faded fires with solar rays, 

His new-strung bow sends forth a deadlier sound, 

And his new-pointed Shafts more deeply wcund ; 

Nor Dianas self escapes him now untried, 

Nor even Vesta at her altar-side ; 

His mother too repairs her beauty's wane, 

And seems sprung newly from the deep again. 

Exulting youths the Hymeneal sing, 

With Hymen's name roofs, rocks, and valleys, ring ; 

He, new-attirod, and by the season dress'd, 

Proceeds, all fragrant, in his saffron vest. 

Now, many a golden-cinctur'd virgin roves 

To taste the pleasures of the fields and groves, 

All wish, and each alike, some fav'rite youth 

Hers in the bonds of Hymeneal truth. 

Now pipes the shepherd through his reeds again, 

Nor Phillis wants a song, that suits the strain, 

With songs the seaman hails the starry sphere, 

And dolphins rise from the abyss to hear ; 

Jove feels himself the season, sports again 

With his fair spouse, and banquets all his train. 

Now too the Satyrs, in the dusk of eve, 

Their mazy dance through flow'ry meadows weare, 

And neither god nor goat, but both in kind, 

Silvanus wreath'd with C3rpress, skips behind. 

The Dryads leave their hollow sylvan cells 

To roam the banks, and solitary dells ; 

Pan riots now ; and from his amorous chafe 

Ceres and Cybele seem hardly safe. 

And Faunus, all on fire to reach the prize. 

In chase of seme enticing Oread, flies ; 

She bounds before, but fears too swift a bound, 

And hidden lies, but wishes to be found. 

Our shades entice th' Immortals from above, 

And some kind pow'r presides o'er every grove ; 

And'lpng, ye pow'rs, o'er every grove preside, 

"^^r all is safe, and bliss, where ye abide ! 
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Return, O Jove ! the a^e of gold restore — 

Why choocie to dwell where storms and thunders roar ' 

At least, thou, Phoebus ! moderate thy speed ! 

liOt not the vernal hours too swift proceed, 

Command rough winter back, nor yield the pole 

Too soon to Night's encroaching long control ! 



ELEGY VI. 



TO CHARLES DIODATI, 

Who, whSe he spent bis Christmas in the country, sent the 
Author a pcetiea] epistle, in which he requested that his 
verses, if not se good as usual, might be excused on account 
of the many feasts to which his friends invited him, and which 
would not allow him leisure to finish them as he wished. 

With no rich viands overcharg'd, I send 
Health, which perchance you want, my pamper'd 

friend ; 
But wherefore should thy muse tempt mine away 
From what she loves, firom darkness into day ? 
Art thou desirous to be told how well 
I love thee, and in verse ? verse cannot tell : 
For verse has bounds, and must in measure move ; 
But neither bounds nor measure knowe^ny love. 
How pleasant, in tny lines described, appear 
December's harmless sports, and rural cheer 1 
French spirits kindling with cerulean fires, 
And all such gambols as the time inspires ! 

Think not that wine against good verse ofiends ^ 
The muse and Bacchus have been always friends, 
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Nor PfaaebuB blushes sometimes to be found 
With ivy, than with laurel, crown'd. 
The Nine themselves ofttimes have join'd the song 
And revels of the Bacchanalian throng ; 
Not even Ovid could in Scythian air 
Sing sweetly — ^why ? no vine would flourish there. 
What in brief numbers sung Anacreon's muse ? 
Wine, and the rose, that sparkling wine bedews. 
Pindar with Bacchus glows — ^his every line 
Breathes the rich fragrance of inspiring wine, 
While, with loud crash o'erturn'd, the chariot licer. 
And brown with dust the fiery courser flies. - 
The Roman lyrist steep'd in wine his lays 
So sweet in Glycera's, and Ghloe's praise. 
Now to the plenteous feast and mantling bowl 
Nourish the vigour of thy sprightly soul ; 
The flowing goblet makes thy numbers flow^ 
And casks not wine alone, but verse bestow. 
Thus PhcebuB favours, and the arts attend. 
Whom Bacchus, and whom Ceres, both befriend. 
What wonder, then, thy verses are so sweet, 
In which these triple powers so kindly meet ! 
The lute now also sounds, with gold inwrought^ 
And touch'd^ with flying fingers nicely taught, 
In tap'stried halls, high rooPd, the sprightly lyre 
Directs the dancers of the virgin choir. 
If dull repletion fright the Muse away. 
Sights, gay as these, mny more invite her stay > 
And, trust me, while th& iv'ry keys resound. 
Fair damsels sport, and perfumes steam around,. 
Apollo's influeilc*, like ethereal flame. 
Shall animate at once thy glowing frame, 
And all the Muse shall rush into thy breast. 
By love and musick's blended pow'rs possess'd, 
For num'rous power's like Elegy befriend. 
Hear her sweet voice, and at her call attend ; 
Her Bacchus, Ceros, Venus, all approve. 
And, with his blushing mother, gentle Love ; 
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Hence to such bards 'we grant the copious use 

Of banquets, and the vine's delicious juice. 

But they who demi-gods and heroes praise , 

And feats performed in Jove's more youthful days, 

Who now the counsels of high heaven explore, 

Now shades, that echo the Cerberean roar, 

Simply let these, like him of Samos live. 

Let herbs to them a bloodless banquet give ; 

In beechen goblets let their bevYage shino, 

Cool from the crystal spring, their sober wine ! 

Their youth should pass, in innocence, secure 

From stain licentious, and in manners pure, 

Pure as the priest, when rob'd in white he stands, 

The fresh lustration ready in his hands. 

Thus Limus liv'd, and thus, as poets write, 

Tiresias, wiser for his loss of sight ! 

Thus ezird Chalcas, thus the bard of Thrace, 

Melodious tamer of the savage race ! 

Thus traia'd by temp'rance. Homer led, of yore, 

His chief of Ithaca from shore to shore. 

Through magick Circe's mons^r-peopled reign, 

And shoals insidious with the syren train ; 

And through the realms, where grizzly spectres dwell. 

Whose tribes he fetter'd in a gory spell ; 

For these are dacred bards, and, from above, 

Drink large infusions from the mind of Jove ! 

Wouldst thou, (perhaps 'tis hardly worth thine ear,) 
Wouldst thou be told my occupation here ? 
The promised King of peace employs my pen, 
Th' eternal cov'nant made for guilty men. 
The new-bom Deity with infant cries 
Filling the sordid hovel, where he lies ; 
The hymning angels, and the herald star, 
That led the Wise, who sought him from afar, 
And idols on their own unhallow'd shore 
Dashed, at his birth, to be rever'd no more ! 
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And many a look of many a fair unknown 

Met full unable to control my own. 

But one I mark'd, (tken peace forsook my breast,) 

One — Oh how far superiour to the rest ! 

Wiat lovely features ! such the Cyprian queen 

Herself mi|rht wish, and Juno wish her mien. 

The very nymph was she, whom when I dar'd 

His arrows, Love, had even then prepared ! 

Nor was himself remote, nor unsupply'd 

With torch well-trimm'd and quiver at his side ; 

Now to her lips he clung, her eyelids npw, 

Then settled on her cheeks, or on her brow. 

And with a thousand wounds from ev*ry part 

Pierc*d, and transpierced, my undefended heart, 

A fever, new to me, of fierce desire. 

Now seiz'd my soul, and I was all on fire. 

But she, the while, whom only I adore. 

Was gone, and vanished, to appear no more. 

In silent sadness I pursue, my way ; 

I pause, I turn, proceed, yet wish to stay, 

And while I follow her in thought, bemoan 

With tears, my soul's delight so quickly flown. 

When Jove had hurl'd him to the Lemnian coast. 

So Vulcan sorrowed for Olympus lost : 

And so Oeclides, sinking into night, 

From the deep gulf look'd up to distant light. 

Wretch that I am, what hopes for me remain^ 
Who cannot cease to love, yet love in vain ? 
Oh could I once, once more behold the fair, 
Speak to her, tell her of the pangs I bear, 
Perhaps she is not adamant, would show 
Perhaps some pity at my tale of wo. 
Oh inasupicious flame — 'tis mine to prove 
A matchless instance of disastrous love. 
Ah spare me, gedtle pow'r ! — If such thou be. 
Let not thy:40edBf and nature, disagree. 
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Spare me, and I will worship at no shrine 
With vow and sacrifice, save only thine. 
Now I revere thy fires, thy bow, thy darts: 
Now own thee sov'reign of all human hearts. 
Remove t no — ^grant me still this raging wo ! 
Sweet is the wretchedness that lovers know * 
Bat pierce hereafter (should I chance to see- 
One destin'd mine) at once both her and me. 

Such were the trophies, that, in earlier days, 
By vanity seduced^ I toil'd tp raise. 
Studious, yet indolent, and urg'd by youth. 
That worst of teachers ! from the ways of truth ;. 
Till learning taught me, in his shady bow'r, 
To quit love's servile yoke, and spurn his powV. 
Then, on a sudden, the fierce flame suppress'd, 
A firost continual settled on my breast, 
Whence Cupid fears his flames extinct to see^ 
And Venus dreads a Diomede in me. 



EPIGRAMS. 



ON THE INVENTOR OF GUNS. 



Praise in old titoe the rage Prometheus won, 
Who stole ethereal radiance from the sun ; 
But greater he, whose bold invention strove 
To emulate the fiery bolts of Jove» 



[The poems on the subject of the Gunpowder Trea->^ 
son I have not translated, both because the matter of 
them is unpleasant, and because they are written with 
an asperity, which, however it might be warranted in. 
Milton's ^ys, would be extremely unseasonable now.} 
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TO LEONORA SINGING AT ROME .♦ 

Another Leonora once inspired 
Tasso, with fatal love to phrensy fir'd ; 
But how much happier llv'd he now, were he, 
Pierc'd with whatever pangs for love of thee ! 
Since could he hear that heavenly voice of thine, 
With Adriana'B lute of sound divine, 
Fiercer than Pentheus, though his eye might roll, 
Or idiot apathy benumb his soul, 
Tou stiU, with medicinal sounds, might cheer 
His senses wandering in a blind career ; 
And sweetly breathing through his wounded breast. 
Charm, with soul-soothing song, his thoughts to rest^ 



TO THE SAME. 

Naples, too credulous, ah ! boast no more 
The sweet-voic'd Siren buried on thy shore, 
That, when Parthenope deceas'd, she gave 
Her sacred dust to a Chalcidick grave, 
For still she lives, but has exchanged the hoarse 
Pausilipo for Tiber's placid course. 
Where, idol of all Rome, she now in chains 
Of magickASong, both gods and men detains. 

* I have trandated only two of the tbree poetical compli- 
ments addressed to Leonora, as tbey appear to me ftir sope* 
riour to what I have omitted. 
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THE COTTAGER AND HIS LANDLORa 

A FABLE. 

A FEASANT to his lord paid yearly coart, 
Presenting pippins, of so rich a sort, 
That he, displeased to have a part alone, 
Remov'd the tree, that all might be his own. 
The tree, too old to travel, though before 
So fruitful, withered, and would yield no more. 
The ^squire, perceivmg all his labour void, 
Cors'd his own pains, so foolishly employ'd, 
And << Oh," he cried, << that I had liv'd content 
With tribute, small indeed, but kindly meant ! 
My av'rice has expensive prov'd to me, 
fias cost me both my pippins and my tree.** 



TO 

CHRISTIANA, QUEEN OF SWEDEN, 

WITH 

CROMWELL'S PICTURE. 

Christiana, maiden of heroick mien ! 
Star of the north ! of northern stars the queen ! 
Behold what wrinkles I have earn'd, and how 
The iron casque still chafes my vet'ran brow. 
While following fate's dark footsteps, I fulfil 
The dictates of a hardy people's will. 
But soften'd, in thy sight, my looks appear, 
ITot to all Queens or Kings alike severe. 
15* 
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MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 



ON THE 

DEATH OF THE VICE-CHANCELLOR, 

▲ PHTSICIAN. 

Learn, je nations of tho oarth, 
The condition of your birth, 
Now be taught your feeble state I 
Know that all must yield to fate ! 

If the mournful rover,* Death, 

Say but once — ^^ resign your breath !** 

Vainly of escape you dream, 

You must pass the Stygian stream. 

Could the stoutest overcome 
Death's assault, and baffle doom, 
Hercules had both withstood 
Undiseas'd by Nessus* blood. 

Ne'er had Hector press'd the plain 
By a trick of Pallas slain, 
Nor the chief to Jove allied 
By Achilles' phantom died. 

Could enchantments life prolong, 
Circe sav'd by magick song, 
Still had liv'd ; an equal skill 
Had preserv'd Medea still. 
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'Dwelt in herbs, and drugs, a pow'r 
To avert man's dostin'd hour, 
Leam'd Macboan should have known 
Doubtless to avert his own. 

Chiron had surviv-d the smart 
Of the Hydra-tainted dart, 
And Jove's bolt had been, with ease, 
Foil'd by Asclepiades. 

Thou too, sage \ of whom forlorn 
•Helicon and Cirrba mourn. 
Still hadst fiU'd ^J princely place 
Regent of the gowned race. 

Hadst advanced to higher fame 
Still, thy moob-enaobled name. 
Nor in Charon's ^iF«xplor'd 
The Tartarean gulf abhorr'd. 

But resentful Proserpine, 
Jealous of thy ricUl divine, 
Snapping riiort thy vital thread, 
Thee too number'd with the dead. 

Wise and good ! untroubled be 
The green turf that coveis thee ! 
'Qienoe, in gay profusion, grow 
All the sweetest flow'rs that blow ! 

Plato's consort bid thee rest ! 
iEacus pronounce thee Uest : 
To her home thy shade consign & 
Make Elysium ever thine ! 
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DEATH OF THE BISHOP OF ELY. 

Wrttt€n in ike Bihar's 17ih year. 

My lids with grief were tumid yet. 
And still my sullied cheek was wst 
With briny dews, profusely shed 
For venerable Winton dead : 
When Fame, whose tale» of saddest Bound, 
Alas ! are ever truest found, , 
The news through all our cities spread 
Of yet another mitred head 
By ruthless fate to death consign'd, 
Ely, the honour of his kmd ! 

At once, a storm of passion heaved 
My boiling boeom, much I griev'd, 
But more I rag'd at ev'ry breath 
Devoting Death himself to death. 
With less revenge did Naso teem, 
When hated Ibis was his theme ; 
With less, Archilochus, denied. 
The lovely Greek, his promised bride. 

Biit lo ! while thus I execrate, 
Incens'd the minister of fate, 
Wondrous accents, soft, yet clear. 
Wafted on the gale I hear. 

" Ah, much deluded ! lay aside 
Thy threats, and anger misapplied ! 
Art not afraid with sounds like these, 
T* offend, where thou canst not appease ? 
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Death ifi not (wherefore dream'it thou thin ?) 

The son of Night and Erebus : 

Nor was of fell Erynnis born 

On flrulfs, where Chaos rales forlorn : 

Buty sent from Ood, his presence leaves. 

To gather home his ripen'd sheaves, 

To call encumber'd sonls awsy 

From fleshly bonds to boundless day, 

(As when the winged hours excite, 

And summon forth the morning-light) 

And each to convoy to her place 

Before th' Eternal Father's face. 

But not the wicked — them, severe 

Yet just, from all their pleasures here 

He hurries to the realms below, 

Terrificfc realms of penal wo ! 

Myself no sooner heard his call. 

Than 'scaping through my prison-wall, 

I bade adieu to bolts and bars. 

And soar'd, with angels, to the stars, 

Like him of old, to whom 'twas giv'n 

To mount, on fiery wheels, to Heav'n. 

Bootes' wagon, slow with cold, 

Appall'd me not ; nor to behold 

The sword, that vast Orion draws. 

Or ev'n the Scorpion's horrid claws, 

Beyond the sun's bright orb I fly. 

And, flir beneath my foet,' descry 

Night's dread goddess, seen with awe, 

Whom her winged dragons draw. 

Thus, ever wond'ring at my speed, 

Augmented still as I proceed, 

I pass the planetary sphere. 

The Milky Way-Hind now appear 

Heav'n's crystal battlements, her door 

Of massy pearl, and em'rald floor. 
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But here I cease. For never cip 
The tong;ue of once a mortal man 
In suitable description trace 
The pleasures ef that happy place ; 
Suffice it, that those joys divine 
Are all| and all for ever, mine 1" 



NATURE UNIMPAIRED BY TIME. 

Ah, how the human mind wearies herself 
With her own wand'rinirg, and, involv'd in gloom 
Impenetrable, speculates amiss ! 
Measuring, in her folly, things divine 
By human ; laws inscrib'd on adamant 
By laws of man's device, and counsels fix'd 
For ever, by the hours, that pass and die. 

How t — shall the face of nature then be plough'cl 
Into deep wrinkles, and shall years at last 
On the great Parent fix a sterile curse ? 
Shall even she confess old age, and halt, 
And, palsy-smitten, shake her starry brows? 
Shall foul Antiquity with rust and drought. 
And Famine, vex the radiant worlds above ? 
Shall Time's unsated maw crave and ingulf 
The very Heav'ns, that regulate his flight ? 
And was the Sire of all able to fence 
His works, and to uphold the cireling worlds, 
But, through improvident and heedless haste, 
Let slip th' occasion ? — so then — all is lost— 
And in some future evil hour, yon arch 
Shall crumble, and come thund'ring down, the polet 
Jar in collision, the Olympian king 
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Fall with his throne, and Pallas, holding focth 
The terrours of the Gorgon shield in vain, 
Shall rush to the abyssi like Vulcan horl'd 
Dcwn into Lemnos, through the gate of Heay'n. 
Thou also, with precipitated wheels, 
Phcbbus ! thy own son's fall shait imitate, 
With hideous ruin shalt impress the deep 
Suddenly, and the flood shall reek, and hiss 
At the extinction of the lamp of day. 
Then too shall Hiemus, cloven to his base. 
Be shatter'd, and the huge Ceraunian hills. 
Once weapons of Tartarean Dis, immers'd 
In Erebus, shall fill himself with fear. 

No. The Almighty Father surer laid 
His deep foundations, and providing well 
For the event of all, the scales of Fate 
Suspended, in just equipoise, and bade 
His universal works, from age to age, 
One tenour hold, perpetual, undisturb'd 

Hence the prime mover wheels itself abou \ 
Continual, day by day, and with it bears 
In social measure swift the heav'ns around. 
Not tardier now is Satan than of old, 
Nor radiant less the burning casque of Mars, 
PhcBbus, his vigour unimpair'd, still shows 
Th' effulgence of his youth, nor needs the god 
A downward course, that he may warm the vales; 
But, ever rich in influence, runs his road, 
Sign after sign, through all the heav'nly xone. 
Beautiful, as at first, ascends the star 
From odoriTrous Ihd, whose office is 
To gather home betimes th' ethereal flock, 
To pour them o'er' the skies again at eve, 
And to discriminate the night and day. 
Still Cynthia's changeful horn waxes^ and wAnAf, 
Alternate, and with amis extended tiiU 
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She weleomes to her breast her brother's beamtfy 
Nor have the elements deserted yet 
Their functions ; thunder, with as loud a stroke 
As erst, smites through the rocks, and scatters them 
The east still howls, still the relentless north 
Invades the shudd'riag Scytluan, still he breathes 
The winter, and still rolls the storms along. 
The king of ocean, with his wonted force, 
Beats on Pelorns, o'er the deep is heard 
The hoarse alarm of Triton's sounding shell. 
Nor swim the monsters of the iEgean sea 
In shallows, or beneath dtminish'd waves. . 
Thou too, thy ancient vegetatiTe pow'r 
Enjoy'st, O Earth ! Narcissus still is sweet. 
And Phoebus ! still thy favourite, and still 
Thy fav'rite Gytherea ! both retain 
Their beauty, nor the mountains, ore-enrich'd 
For punishment of man. with purer gold 
Teem'd ever, or with brighter gems the Deep. 

Thus, in unbroken series, all proceeds ; 
And shall, till wide involving either pole, 
And the immensity of yonder heav'n. 
The final flames of destiny absorb 
The world consum'd in one enormous pyr« ! 
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PLATONICK IDEA, 



AS rr WAS UlfDEHSTOOD By AMSTOTIX* 

Yx sister pow'rs, wlio o*er the sacred ^oves 
Preside, md thou, fair mother of them all, 
MnemoBjne I and, thou, who m thy £rot 
Immense, recUn'd at leisure, hast in charge 
The archives, and the ord'nances of JovOi 
And dost record the festivals of heav'n, 
Eternity ! — ^inform us who is He, 
That great original by nature chos'n 
To be the archetype of human kind, 
Unchangeable, immortal, with the poles 
Themselves coeval, one, yet ev'ry where. 
An unage of the god, who gave him being ? 
Twin-brother of the goddess bom from Jove. 
He dwells not in his father's mind, but, thougii 
Of common nature with ourselves, exists 
Apart, and occupies a local home. 
Whether, companion of the stass, he spend 
Eternal ages, roaming at his will 
From sphere to sphere the tenfold heav'ns, or dwell 
On the moon's side that nearest neighbours eartu 
Or torpid on the banks of Lethe sit 
Among the multitude of souls ordain'd 
To flesh and blood, or whether (as may chance) 
That vast and giant model of our kind 
In some far di^ant rc^on of this glc^ 
Sequester'd stalky with lifted head on high 
O'ertow'ring Atlas, on whose shoulders rest 
The stars, terrifick even to the gods. 
Vot. III. 16 
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Never tl^e Theban seer, whose blindness prov'd 
His bvei ''Inmmation, him beheld 
In secret rision ; never him the son 
Of Pleione, amid the noiseless night 
Descending, to the prophet-choir reveal'd ; 
Him never knew th' Assyrian priest who yet 
The ancestry of Ninus chronicles, 
And Belus, and Osiris, far renown'd ; 
Nor oven thrice great Hermes, although akill'd 
So deep in myst'ry, to the worshippers 
Of Isis ahow'd li prodigy like him. 

And thoa, who hast immortalized the shades 
Of Academus, if the schools received 
Thi4 monster of the fancy first from thee, 
?Sither recall at once the banish'd bards 
To thy republick, or thyself evinced 
A wilder fabulist, go also forth 



TO HIS FATHER 



Op that Fieria's spring would thro' my breast 
IFour its inspiring influence, and rush 
No riU« but rather an overflowing flood . * 
That, for my venerable Father's sake. 
All meaner themes renomic'd, my muse, on wings 
Of dutv borne, might reach a loftier strain. 
For *.hee, my Father ! howsoe'er it please, 
She frames this slender work, nor know I aught, 
That may thy gifts more suitably requite ; 
Though to requite them suitably would ask 
Returns much nobler, and surpassing far 
Th« meagre stores of verbal gratitude ; 
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But, saeb JM I posiien, I send thee all, 
Thki page presents thee in their full amount 
With thy son's treasures, and the sum is nought } 
Nought, ssve the riches that from airy dream 
In secret grottos, and in laurel bow'rs, 
I have, oy golden Clio's gift, acquir'd. 

Verse is a work divine ; despise not thou 
Verse therefore, which evinces (nothing more) 
Man's heavenly source, and which, retaining stiH 
Some scintillations of Promethean fire. 
Bespeaks him animate from above. 
The Oods love verse ; the infernal pow'rs themselves 
Confess the mfluence of verse, which stirs 
The lowest deep, and binds in triple chains 
Of adamant both Plato and the Shades. 
In verse the 0elphick priestess, and the pale 
Tremulous JSybil, make the future known, 
And he wlio sacrifices on the shrine 
Hangs verse, both when he smites the threat'ning buU 
And when he spreads his reeking entrails wide 
To scrutinize the Fates envelop'd there. 
We too, ourselves, what time we seek again 
Our native skies, and one eternal now 
Shall be the onlv measure <^ our being, 
Crown'd all with eoid, and chanting to the lyre 
Harmoniotis verse, shall range the courts above, 
And make the starry firmament resound. 
And, even now, the fiery spirit pure 
That wheels yon circling orbs, directs, himself, 
Their mazy dance with melody of verse 
Unntt'rable, immortal, hearing which 
Hnge Ophinchus holds his hiss suppress'd, 
Orion soflen'd, drops his ardent blade. 
And AUas stands unconscious of his load. 
Verse grac'd of old the feasts of kings, ere yet 
Luxurious dainties, destin'd to the gulf 
Immense of gluttony, were known, and ere 
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LyaBUs delug'd yet the temperate botrd. 
Then sat tbe k»ard a ciMtotnaiy gaeet 
To share the baaqiiet, and, his h&kg^ of lockB 
Withheechea honours bomkl, proposed in vene^ 
The characters <^ heroes, and their deeds, - 
To imitation, sang of Chaos old, 
Of nature's birth, of gods that crept in search 
Of acorns fall'n, and of the thunderbolt . 
Not yet produced from Etna's fiery cave. 
And what aTails, at last, tune without voiee. 
Devoid of matter ? Such may suit perhaps 
The rural dance, but such was ne'er the song 
Of Orpheus, whom the streams stood still to bear 
And the oaks follow'd. Not by chords alone 
Well touch'd, but by resistless accents moare, 
To sympathetick tears the ghosts themselves 
He mov'd ; these praises to his verse he ewes. 

Nor thou persist, I pray thee, still to slight 
The sacred Niae, and to imagine vain 
And useless, pow'rs by whom inspir'd, thyself 
Art skilful to as^pciate verse with airs 
Harmonious, and to give the human voice' 
A thousand modulations, heir by right 
Indisputable of Arion's fame. 
Now say, what wonder is it, if. a son 
Of thine delight in verse, if so conjoin'd 
In close affinity, we sympathize 
In social arts, and kizkdred studies sweet ? 
Such distribution of himself to us 
Was Phoebus' choice : thou hast thy gifl, and I 
Mine also, and between us we receive. 
Father and Son, the whole inspiring God. 

No ! howsoe'er the semblance thou assume 
Of hate, thou hatest not the gentle Muse, 
My father ! for thou never bad'st me tread 
The beaten path, and broad, that lead'st right oa 
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To opulence, nor didst condemn thy son 

To the insipid clamours of the bar, 

To laws volumincriv. tmi Jl obser^'d ; 

But, wishing to enrich me more, to fill 

My mind with treasure, led'flt me far away 

From city-din to deep retreats, to banks 

And streams Aonian : and, with free consent, 

Dtdjst p!a3e me liappy at Apollo's side. 

I speak hot now, on more important themes 

Intent, of common benefits, and such 

As nature bids, but of thy larger gifts. 

My Father ! who, when I had open'd onco 

The stores of Roman rhetorick, and leam'd 

The full-ton'd language of the eloquent Greeks, 

Whose lofty musick graced the lips of Jove, 

Thyself didst counsel me to add the flow'rs 

That Gallia boasts, those too, with which the smooth 

Italian his degenerate speech adorns. 

That witnesses his mixture with the Goth ; 

And Palestine's prophetick songs divine 

To sum the whole, whatever the heav'n contains, 

The earth beneath it, and the air between, 

The rivers and the restless deep may all 

Prove intellectual gain to me, my wish 

Concurring with thy will ; science herself, 

Alf cloud removed, inclines her beauteous hcad^ 

And offers me the lip, if^ dull of heart, 

I shrink not, and decFme her gracious boon. 

Go now, and gather dross, ye sordid minds, 
That covet it ; what could my Father more ? 
What more could Jove himself, unless he gave 
His own abode, the heav'n, in which he reigns ? 
More eligible gifts than these were not 
Apollo's to his son, had they been safe. 
As they were insecure, who made the boy 
The world's vice-luminary, bade him rule 
The radiant chariot of the day, and bind 
16* 
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To his young bro«n bift own aU-<«9i^^tij9g wf eiitb. 
I therefore, althoufJi hiflt and leiM^, my pliKW 
Among the learned in the laurel grove 
Will hold, and where the con^'xov'e iyy ^wmii>. 
Henceforth exempt from the unletter'd throng 
Frofanoi nor even to be aeen by each. 
Away, then, eleepless Care, Complaint, away, 
And, Envy, with thy '^jealous leer malign !" 
Nor let the monfiter Calumny shoot forth 
Her venom'd tongue at me. Detested foes I 
Te all are impotent against my peace, 
For I am privilog^d, and bear my breast 
Safe, and too high, for your viperean wound. 

But thou ! my Father, since to rend/si thanlfdi 
Equivalent, and to requite by deeda 
Thy liberality, exceedn my power, 
Suffice it, that I thus record thy gifUy 
And bear them treasur'd in a grateful miod ! 
Te too, the favourite pastime of my youths 
My voluntary numbers, if ye dare 
To hope longevity, ^d to survive 
Tour master's funeral, not soon absorb'd 
In the oblivious Lethean gulf, 
Shall to futurity perhaps convey . • 

This theme, and by these praises of my n* 
Improve the Fathers of a distant age \ 
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TO 



SALSILLUS, A ROMAN POET 



MUCH INDISPOSED. 



The original is written in a meastire called Scazon^ 
which ngnifiea Umptngy and the moafure is so. deno' 
minated; becatuey thoufrh in other respects lambiek, it 
terminates with a Spondee, and has conseqoentfy a 
more tardy movement. 

The reader will immediately see that this properly 
of the Latin verse cannot be imitated^ in English* 



Mt halting Muse, that dragg'st by choice along 
Thy slow, slow step, in melancholy sqng, 
And lik'st that pace, expressive of thy cares, 
Not less than Diopeia's sprightlier airs, 
When, in the dance, she beats, with measured tread, 
Heav'n's floor, in front of Juno's golden bed ; 
Salute Salsillus, who to verse divine 
Prefers, with partial love, such lays as mine/ 
Thus writes that Milton then, who wafted o'er ' 
From his own nest, on Albion's stormy shore, 
Where Eurus, fiercest of the ^olian band, 
Sweeps, with ungovern'd rage, the blasted land. 
Of late to more serene Ausonia came 
To view her cities of illustrious name, 
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To prove himself a witness of the truths 

How wise her elders, and how learnM 'ner juuvh. 

Much good, SalsiUus ! and a body tree 

From all disease, that Milton asks tor tnee. 

Who now endur'st the languor, and the pains, 

That bile inflicts, diffused through ail lay reuiB, 

Relentless malady ! not mov'd to spare 

By thy sweet Roman voice, and Lesbian air ! 

.Health, Hebe's sister sent us from the skies. 
And thou, Apollo, whom all sickness flies, 
PjTthius, or Pean, or what name divine 
Soe'er thou choose, haste, heal a priest of thine • 
Te groves of Faunus, and ye hills, that melt 
With vinous dews, where meek Evander dweii : 
If aught salubrious in your confines grow. 
Strive which shall soonest heal your poet's wo^ 
That, rendered to the Muse he loves, again 
He may encbant the meadows with his strain. 
Numa, recltn'd in everlasting ease. 
Amid the shade of dark embow'ring trees » 
Viewing with eyes of unabated fire 
His lov'd Mgei'a,, shall that strain admire : 
So sooth'd, the tumid Tiber shall revere 
The tombs of kings, nor desolate the year, 
Shall curb his waters with a friendly rem, 
And guide them harmless, till they meet tae nam 
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to 
GIOVANNI BATTISTA MANSO, 

HARquIS OF VILLA. 



MILTON'S ACCOUNT OF MANSO. 

Giovanni Battista Manso, Marquis of Villa, is an 
Italian nobleman of the highest estimation among his 
countrymen, for genius, literature, and military ac- 
complishments. To him Torquato Tasao addressed 
his Dialogues on Friendship, for he was much the 
friend of Tasso, who has also celebrated him among 
the other Princes of his coimtry, in his poem, entitled^ 
Genisalemme Conquistata, book xz. 

Fra cavalier magnanimi, e cortesi, 
Risplende U Maoso. 

During the Author's stay at Naples, he receiTed at 
the hands of the Marquis a thousand kind offices and 
civilities, and, desirous not to appear ungratefid, 
sent him this poem a short time before his departnro 
from that city. 



These verses also to thy praise the Nine, 
Oh Manso ! happy in that theme, design, 
For, Gallus and Mscenas gone, they see 
None such besides, or whom they love as thee ; 
And, if my verse may give the meed of fiunsi^ 
Thine too shall prove an everlasting name. 
Already such, it shines in Tasso's page 
(For thou wast Tasso's friend) from age to age, 
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And, next, the Muse consigned (not im&w^re 

How high the charge) Marino to thjr t9£% 

WhOy Binging to the nymphs, Adonis' piai£c. 

Boasts thee the patron of his copious iajrs. 

To thee alone the poet would entrust 

His latest vows, to thee alone his dust ; 

And thou with punctual piety hast paid, 

In labour'd brass, thy tribute to his shade. 

Nor this contented thee — but lest the grave 

Should aught absorb of theirs which thou c^oldst 

save. 
All future ages thou hast deign'd to teach 
The life, lot, genius, character of each, 
Eloquent as the Carian sage, who true 
To his great theme, the life of Homer drew. 

I, therefore, though a stranger youth, who come 
ChiU'd by rude blasts, that freeze my northern kome. 
Thee dear to Clio, confident proclaim, . 
And thine, for Phsbus's sake, a deathless name. 
Nor thou, 6o kind, wilt view with scornful eye 
A muse scarce rear'd beneath our sullen sky, 
Who fears not, indiscreet as she is young, 
To seek in Latium hearers of her song. 
We too, where Thames with his unsullied waves 
The tresses of the blue-hair'd Ocean laves, 
Hear oft by night, or, slumb'ring, seem to hear, 
0*er his wide stream, the swan's voice wdiv>iita^ clear^ 
And we could boast a Tityrus of yore, 
Who trod, a welcome guest, your happy »hore 

Yea— dreary as we own our Northern eum9« 
E*en we to Phoebus raise the polish'd rhyme. 
We too serve Phoebus ; Phoebus has receiv d 
(If legends old may claim to be believed) 
No sordid gifts from us, the golden ear.. 
The bnrnish'd apple, ruddiest of the year;^ 
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The fragrant crocus^ and to grace his fane, 

Fair damsels chosen from the Druid train ; 

Druids, our native bards in ancient time, 

Who gods and heroes prais'd in hallow'd rhyme i 

Hence, often as the maids of Greece surround 

ApoQo's shrine with hymns of festive sound. 

They name the virgins who arriv'd of yore, 

With British offerings, on the Delian shore, 

Loxo, from giant C^rineo. q>nmg, 

IJpis, on whose blest lips the future hung. 

And Hecaerge, with the golden hair, 

AH deck'd with Pictish hues, and all with bosoms bare 

Thou, therefore, happy sage, whatever clime 
Shall ring with Tasso's praise in after-time. 
Or with Marino's, shalt be known their friend, 
And with an equal flight to fame ascend. 
The world shall hear how Phcebus, and the Nine, 
Were inmates once, and willing guests of thine. 
Yet PhcBbus, when of old constrain'd to roam 
The earth, an exile from his heavenly home, 
Enter'd, no willing guest, Admetus' door, 
Though Hercules had ventured there before. 
But gentle Chiron's cave was near, a scene 
Of rural peace, cloth'd with perpetual green. 
And thither, oft as respite he required 
From rustick clamours loud, the god retired. 
There, many a time, on Peneus' bank reclin'd 
At some oak's root, with ivy thick entwin'd, 
Won by his hospitable friend's desire, 
He sooth'd his pains of exile with the lyre. 
Then shook the hills, then trembled Peneua* shore 
Nor (Eta felt his load of forests more ; 
The Upland elms descended to the plain. 
And soften'd lynxes wonder'd at the strain. 

Well may we think, O dear to all above ! 
Thy birth distinguish'd by the smile of Jove ; 
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And that Apollo shed his kindliest pow'r, 

And Maia's son, on that propitious hour, 

Since only minds so bom can comprehend 

A poet's worth, or yield that worth a friend. 

Hence, on thy yet unfaded cheek appears 

The ling'ring freshness of thy greener years } 

Hence, in thy front and features, we admire 

Nature unwither'd, and a mind eatire. 

Oh might so true a firiend to me belong. 

So skilled to grace the Totaries of song. 

Should I recall hereafter mlo rhyme 

The kings and heroes of my native dime, 

Arthur the chief, who even now prepares, 

In subterraneous being, fixture wars, 

With all his martial knights^, to be restor'di 

Each to lus seat, around the federal board, 

And Oh, if spirit fail me not, disperse 

Our Saxon plunderers, in triumphant verse ! 

Then, afler ail, when, with the past content, 

A life I finish, not in silence spent. 

Should he, kind mourner, o er my death-bed bend, 

I shall but need to sBy— *' Be yet my friend !" 

He, too, periiaps, riiail bid the marble breathe 

To honour me, and with the graceftd wreath, 

Or of Parnassus, or ihe Paphian ifde. 

Shall bind my brow»^but I sbaR rest the whUe 

Then also, if the fruits of iaxtfa endure. 

And virtue's promis'd recompense be sure, 

Bom to those seati^, to which the Uest aspire 

By purity of souf, and virtuous fire, 

These rites, as Fate permits, I shall survey 

With eyes illttmin*d by celestial day, 

And, every cloud from my pure spirit driven, 

Joy in the br^t beatitude of Heaven ! 
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Oil TBE 



DEATH OF DAMON. 



TB£ ARGUMENT. 

Thyrsifl and Damon, shepherds and neighbours, had 
always pursued the same studies, and had, from thair 
earliest days, been united in the closest friendship. 
Thyrsis, while travelling for improvement, received 
intelligence of the death of Damon, and, afler a time, 
returning and finding it true, deplores himself, and his 
solitary condition, in this poem. 

By Damon is to be understood Charles Diodati, 
connected with the Italian city of Lucca by his ftthef 's 
«ide, in otbsr raepects an Englishnun ; a youth cf un- 
•common genios, erudition, and virtue. 



Yx Nymphs of Himera; (for ye have shed, 
Erewhile for Daphnis^ and for Hylas dead, 
And over Bion% long-lamented bier. 
The fruitless meed of many a sacred tear,) 
Now through the villas lav'd by Thames, reheane 
The woes of Thyrsis in Sicilian verse. 
What sighs he heav*d, and how with groaqs profbund 
He made the woods and hoUow rocks resound, 
Young Danesi dead ; nor even eeas'd to pour 
His lonely sorrows at the midnight hour. 

Vol. III. 17 
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The green wheat twice had nodded in the ear, 
And golden harvest twice enriched the year, 
Since Damon's lips had gasp'd for vital air 
The last, last time, nor Thyrsis yet was there ; 
For hO) enamoured of the Muse, remained 
In Tuscan Fiorenza long detun'd, 
Bat, stored at length with all he wished to learn^ 
For his flock's sake now hasted to return, 
And when the shepherd had resum'd his seat 
At the elm's root, within his old retreat, 
Then 'twas his lot, then, all his loss to know. 
And, from his hurthen'd heart, he vented thus his wo. 

" Oo, seek your home, my lambs ; my thoughts an 
due 
To other cares, than those of feeding you. 
Alas, what deities shall I suppose 
In heaven, or earth, concem'd for human woes. 
Since, O my Damon ! their severe decree 
So soon condemns me to regret of ihoe ! 
Depart'st thou thus, thy virtues unrepaid 
With fame and honour, like a vulgar shade ? 
Let him foihid it, whose bright rod controls. 
And sep'rates sordid from illustrious souls. 
Drive far the rabble, and to thee assign 
A happier lot, with spirits worthy thine ! 

" Go, seek your home, my Iambs ; my thoughts an 
due 
To other cares, than those of feeding you. 
Whate'er befall, unless by cruel chance. 
The wolf first give me a forbidding glance. 
Thou shalt not moulder undeplor'd, but long 
Thy praise shall dwell on every shepherd's tongue 
To Daphnis first they shall delight to pay. 
And, afler him, to thee the votive lay, 
While Pales shall the flocks and pastures love, 
Or Faunus to frequent the 4eld or grove, 
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At least) if ancient piety and truth, 
With all the learned labours of thy youth, 
May serve ihee aught, or to have left behind 
A sorrowing friend, and of the tuneful kind. 

" Go, seek your home, my lambs ; my thoughts are 
due 
To other cares, than those of feeding you. 
Tes, Damon f such thy sure reward shall be ; 
But ah, what doom awaits unhappy me P 
Who, now, my pains and perils shall divide, 
As thou wast wont, for ever at my side. 
Both when the rugged frost annoy'd our feet, 
And when the herbage all was parch'd wiUi heat ; 
Whether the grim wolTs ravage to prevent, 
Or the huge lion's, arm'd with darts we went .' 
Whose converse, now, shaQ calm my stormy day, 
With charming song, who now beguile my way ? 

'' Go, seek your home, my lambs ; my thoughts ar« 
due 
To other cares, than those of feeding you. 
In whom shall I confide P Whose counsel find 
A balmy med'cine for my troubled mind ? 
Or whose discourse, with innocent delight, 
Shall fill me now, and cheat the wint'ry night, 
While hisses on my hearth the pulpy pear, 
And black'ning chestnuts start and crackle there, 
While storms abroad the dreary meadows whelm, 
And the wind thunders thro' the neighb'ring elm. 

" Go, seek your home, my lambs ; my thoughts are 
due 
To other cares, than those of feeding you. 
Or who, when summer suns their summit reach. 
And Pan sleeps hidden by the shelt'ring beech, 
When shepherds disappear, nymphs seek the sedge. 
And the stretched rustick snores beneath the hedge, 
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Who then shall render me thy pleaiaot vein 
Of Attick wit, thy jeets, thy smiles again ? 

" Gro, seek your home, my lambs ; my thoughts are 
due 
To other cares, than those of feeding you. 
Where glens and vales are thickest overgrown 
With tabled boughs, I wander now alone, 
Till night descend, while blustering wind and show*r 
Beat on my temples through the shattered bow*r. 

" Go, seek your home, my lambs ; my thoughts are 
due 
To other car«s, than those of feeding you. 
Alas ! what rampant weeds now shame my fields, 
And what a mildew'd crop the furrow yields ? 
My rambling vines, unwedded to the trees, 
Bear shriveU'd grapes, my myrtles fiul to please, 
Nor please me more my flocks ; they, slighted turn 
Their unavailing looks on me, and mourn. 

^' Go, seek your home, my lambs ; my thoughts are 
due 
To other cares, than those of feeding you. 
Mgon invites me to the hazel grove, 
Amyntas on the river's bank to rove, 
And young Alphesiboeus to a seat 
Where branching elms exclude the mid-day heat. 
* Here fountains spring — ^here mossy hillocks rise ; 
Here Zephyr whispers, and the stream replies.' — 
Thus each persuades, but, deaf to every call, 
I gain the tJiickets, and escape them all. 

" Go, seek your home, my lambs ; my thoughts are 
due 
To other cares, than those of feeding you. 
Then Mopsus said, (the same who reads so well 
The voice of birds, and what the stars foretell, 
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For he by chance had noticed my return,) 
* What means thy sullen mood, this deep concern ? 
Ah Thyrsis ! thou art either craz*d with love, 
Or some sinister influence from above ; 
Dull Saturn's influence oft the shepherds rue ; 
His leaden shaft oblique has pierc'd thee through.* 

" Go, go, my lambs, unpastur'd as ye are ; 
My thoughts are all now due to other care^ 
The nymphs amaz'd, my melancholy see, 
And, * Thyrsis !' cry — * what will become of thee t 
What wouldst thou, Thyrsis ? such should not appear 
The brow of youth stern, gloomy, and severe ; 
Brisk youth should laugh, and love — ah, shun the &to 
Of those, twice wretched mopes ! who love too late ^ 

" Go, go, my Iambs, unpastur'd as ye are j 
My thoughts are all now due to other care^ 
JCgle with Hyas came, to sooth my pain, 
And Baucis* daughter, Dryope, the vain. 
Fair Dryope, for voice and fbiger neat 
Known far and near, and for her self-conceit ; 
Chloris too came, whose cottage on the lands 
That skirt the Idumanian current, stands ; 
But all in vain they came, and but to see 
Kind words, and comfortable, lost on me. 

*^ Go, go, my lambs, unpastur*d as ye are ; 
My thoughts are all now due to other care. 
Ah blest indifiTrence of the playful herd, 
None by his fellow chosen, or preferr'd ! 
No bonds of amity the flocks enthral. 
But each associates, and is pleased with all ; 
So graze the dappled deer in numerous droves, 
And all his kind alike the zebra loves ; 
The same law governs, where the billows roar. 
And Proteus' shoals overspread the desert shore ; 
17* 
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The sparrow, meanest of the feather'd racoi 

His fit eempanion finds in erery place. 

With whom ho pioks the grain that suits him best, 

Flirts here and there, and late returns to rest, 

And whom if ohance the falcon make his prey. 

Or hedger with his well aim'd arrow slay, 

For no such loss the gay suryivor grieves : 

New love be seeks, and new dc^ght receives, 

We only, an obdurate kind, rejoice, 

Scorning all others, in a single choice. 

We icaive in thousands meet one kindred mind, 

And if the long-sought good at last we find, 

When least we fear it, Death our treasure steals, 

And gives our heart a wound that nothing heals, 

** Go, go, my lambs, unpastur'd as ye are ; 
My thoughts are all now due to other care. 
Ah, what delusion lur*d me from my flocks. 
To traverse Alpine snows, and rugged rocks ! 
What need so great had I to visit Rome, 
Now sunk in ruins, and herself a tomb ? 
Or, had she flourish'd still, as when of old, 
For her sake Tityrus forsook his fold. 
What need so great had 1 1' incur a pause 
Of thy sweet intercourse for such a cause, 
For such a cause to place the roaring sea. 
Rocks, mountains, woods, between my friend and mel 
Else, had I jjrrasp'd thy feeble hand, compos'd 
Thy decent limbs, thy drooping eye-lids closed. 
And, at the last, had said — ' Farewell— ascend— 
Nor even in the skies forget thy friend !' 

" Go, go, my lambs, untended homeward Care ; 
My thcoglits are aU now due to other care. 
Although well-pleas'd, ye timeful Tuscan swains ! 
My mind the mem'ry of your worth retains. 
Yet not your worth can teach me less to mourn 
My Damon lost. lie too was Tuscan born, 
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Born in your Lucca) city of renown ! 
And wit posseas'd) and genius, like your own^ 
Oh how elate was I, when stretch'd beside 
The murm'ring coarse of Arno's breezy tide, 
Beneath the poplar grove I pass'd my hours, 
Now cropping myrtles, and now vernal flow'rs, 
And hearing, as I ]i^ at ea3e along, 
Your .swains contending for the prize of song ! 
I also dar'd attempt (and, as it seems, 
Not much displeas'd attempting) various themes, 
For even I can presents boast from you. 
The shepherd's pipe, and ozier basket too. 
And Dati, and Fxancini, both have made 
My name familiar, to the bcechen shade. 
And they are leam'd, and each in ev'ry place 
Renown'd for song, and both of Lydian race 

*' Go, go, my lambs, untended homeward fare ; 
My thoughts are all n6w due to other care. 
While bright the dewy grass with moon-beams shone, 
And I stood hurdling in my kids alone, 
How often have I said (but thou hadst found 
Ere then thy dark cold lodgment under ground 
Now Damon niq]^,' or springes sets for hares 
Or wicker-work for vmrioos use preptres ! 
How ofl, indulging £ioey, have I plajDn'd 
New scenes of ^easnre, that I hop'd at hftud, 
Caird thee abroad as I was wont, and eiied^ — 
f What hoa { my frieiid-<^CHn£ lay thy task aside. 
Haste, let us forth together, aad beguile 
The heat, beneath yon whispering shades awhile 
Or on the margin stray of C<^e's clear flood. 
Or where Casstbelan's grey turrets stood ! 
Tliere thou shalt cull me simples, and shalt teach 
Thy friend the name, asd healing pow'rs of each, 
From the tall bl«e-beU to the dwartisl weed, 
"What the dry land, and v^at the marshes breed, 
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For all their kinds alike to thee are known, 

And the whole art of Ghden is thy own.' 

Ah, perish Galen's art, and withered bo 

The useless herbs, that grave not health to thee ! 

Twelve evenings since, as in poetick dream 

1 meditating sat some statelier theme. 

The reeds no sooner touch'd my lip, thoa|orh new. 

And unaasay'd before, than wide they flew, 

Bursting their waxen bands, nor could sustain 

The deep-ton'd musick of the solemn strain ; 

And I am vain perhaps, but I will tell 

How proud a theme I chose — ^ye groves, farewell * 

" €ro, gOf my lambs, untended homeward fare ; 
My thoughts are all now due to other care. 
Of Brutus, Dardan chief, my song shall be, 
How with his barks he plough'd the British sea, 
First from Rutupia's tow'ring' headland seen, 
And of his consort's reign, fair Imogen ; 
Of Brennus, and Belinus, brothers bold, 
And of Arviragus, and how of old 
Oar hardy sires, th' Armorican controll'd, 
And of the wife of Gorlois, who, surpris'd 
By Uther, in her husband's form disguis'd, 
(Such was the force of Merlin's art) became 
Pregnant with Arthur of heroick fame. 
These themes I now revolve— and Oh — ^if I^te 
Proportion to these themes my lengthen'd date, 
Adieu, my shepherd's reed — ^yon pine-tree bough 
Shall be thy future home, there dangle thou 
Forgotten and disus'd, unless ere long 
Thou change thy Latian for a Britiidi song ; 
A British ? — even so — ^the pow'rs of man 
Are bounded ', little is the most he ean ; 
And it shall well suffice me, and shall be 
Fame, and proud recompense enough for me, 
If Usa, golden-faair'd, my verse may learn. 
If Alain, bonding o'er his crystal urn. 
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Swift-whirling Abra, Trent's o'ershadow'd stream, 
Thames, lovelier far than all in my esteem^ 
Tamar's ore-tinctur'd flood, and, after these^ 
The wave-wom shores of utmost Orcades. 

*' Go, go, my lambs, untended homeward fare ; 
My thoughts are all now due to other care. 
All this I kept m leaves of laurel-rind 
Enfblded safe, and for thy yiow designed, 
This — and a gift from Manso's hand beside, 
(Manso, not least his native city's pride,) 
Two cups, that radiant as their giver shone, 
Adom'd by sculpture with a double zone. 
The spring was graven there ', here slowly wind 
The Red-sea shores, with groves of spices Un'd ; 
Her plumes of various hues amid the boughs 
The sacred, solitary Phceniz shows ', 
And watchful of the dawn, reverts her head, 
To see Aurora leave her wat'ry bed. 
^-In other part, th' expansive vault above, 
And there too, even there, the God of Lovo 
With quiver arm'd he mounts, his torch displays 
A vivid light, his gem-tipt arrows blaze, 
Around his bright and fiery eyes he rolls, 
Nor aims at vulgar minds, or little souls. 
Nor deigns one look below, but aiming high. 
Sends every arrow to the lofty sky ; 
Hence forms divine, and minds immortal, learn 
The pow'r of Cupid, and enamour'd burn. 

'< Thou also, Damon, (neither need I fear 
That hope delusive,) thou art also there ; 
For whither should simplicity like thine 
Retire, where «lse such spotless virtue shine ? 
Thou dwell'st not (thought profane) in shades below,. 
Nor tears suit thee — cease then my tears to flow, 
Away with grief: on Damon ill-bestow 'd ! 
Whoj pure himself, has found a pure abode, 
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Has pass'd the show'ry arch, henceforth resides 
With saints and heroes, and from flowing tides 
Quaffii copious immortality, and joy, 
With haUow'd lips !— Oh ! blest without alloy, 
And now enrich'd, with aH that faith can claim 
Look down, entreated by whatever name, 
If Damon please thee most, (that rural sound 
Shall oft with echoes fiH the groves around;) 
Or if Diodatus, by which alone 
In tho89 ethereal mansions thou art known. 
Thy blush was maiden, and thy youth the taste 
Of wedded bliss knew never, pure and chaste, 
The honours, therefore, by divine decree 
The lot of virgin worth ve given to thee ; 
Thy brows encircled with a radiant band, 
And the green palm-branch waving in thy hand, 
Thou in immortal nuptials shalt rejoice, 
And join with seraphs thy according voice. 
Where rapture reigns, and the ecstaticK lyre 
Guides the blest orgies of the blazing cnoir.* 



(m; 



AN DDE 



ADDRESSED TO 



MR. JOHN ROUSE, LIBRARIAN, 

or THE 17NITEB8ITT OF OXFOBD, 

Oil a lost Volume of my Poems, whieh he desired me 

to replaeef that he might add them to my other 

Works deposited in the Idhrary- 



This Ode is rendered without rhyme, that it might 
more adequately represent the original, which, as 
Milton himself informs us, is of no certain measure. 
It may posnhly for this reason disappoint the reader, 
though it cost the writer more labour than the transla- 
tion of any other piece in the whole collection. 



STBOPHB. 

Mt two-fold book ! single in show 

But double in contents, 
Neat, but not curiously adorn'd, 

Which, in his early youths 
A poet gave, no lofty one in truth, 
AltbcHigh an earnest wooer of the Muse- 
Say while in cool Ausgnian sha^ei^ 
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Or British wilds he roam'd) 
Striking by turns his native lyre, 
By turns the Daunian lute^ 
And stepped almost in air. — 

AMTISTROPHE. 

. 8iy> little bo^k, what ibrtite hand 
Thee from thy fellow-books convey'd. 
What line, at the repealed suit 
Of my most learned friend, 
I sent thee forth aa hoBoor'd IrateUer, 
From our great city to the 8<Miroe of ThattM, 

Csnilean art ! 
Where rise the fountains, and the rapture ring, 
Of the Aonian choir. 
Durable as yonder spheres, 
And through the endless lapse of years 
Seoure to be admk'd ? 



STROPHE II. 

Now what God, or Demigod, 
For Britain's ancient (xenius mov^d, 

(If our afflicted land 
Have expiated at length the guilty sloth 
Of her degen'rate sons) 
Shall terminate our impious feuds, 
And discipline, with hallow'd voice recall ? 
Recall the Muses too, 
Driv'n firom their ancient seats 
In Albion, and well nigh from Albion^s shore, 
And witb keen PhoBbean shaits 
Piercing th* unseemly birds, 
Whose talons menace us, 
Shall drive the Harpy rare from Helicon afkr. 
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AKTI8TR0PHX. 

Bat thou, my book, though thou hast stray'd 
Whether by treach'ry lost. 
Or mdolent neglect, thy bearer's ftult, '^ 
From all thy kindred bookff, 
Td iorae dark cell, or cave Ibrlom, 

Where thou endur'st, perhaps. 
The chafing of some hard untutor'd hand, 

Be comforted — 
For lo ! again the splendid hope appears 

That thou may'st yet escape 
The gulfs of Lethe, and on oary wings 
Mount to the ererlasting courts of Jove ! 

STKOP^B III. 

Since Rouse desires thee^ and compkdtts 
That, though hy pvomiae his, 
Thou yet appear'st not in thy |lft£<l 
Among the literary noble stores 

Giv'n to his oaSe, 
But, absent, leav'st his niunbers inMmplBft, 
He, therefore, guardian ▼igiianfc 

Of ^t unperishing waai^. 
Calls thee to the inteiiour shrine, liia ohaiEge) 
Wlier« he intends a richer treastarfe for 
Than Ion kept (Icn, Erectheus* son 
Illustrious, of the fair Creusa bom) 
In the resplendent temple of his God, 
Tripods of gold and Delphick gifts divine. 

A9TISTR0PHS. 

Haste, then, to the pleasant groTes, 
The Muses' fav'rite haunt ; 
Resume thy station in Apollo's dome 
Vol. III. 18 
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Dearer to him 
Thin Delos, or the forked Parnassian hill ! 

Exulting gOf 
Since now a splendid lot is also thine, 
And thou art sought bj my propitious friend ; 

For there thou shalt be read 
With authors of exalted note. 
The ancient glorious lights of Greece and Rone* 

EPODE. 

Te then, my works, no longer vain. 
And worthless deem'd by me ! 
Whatever this sterile genius has produced, 
Expect, at last, the rage of envy spent, 
An unmolested happy home, 
Gift of kind Hermes, and my watchful friend, 
Where never flippant tongue profane 
Shall entrance find. 
And whence the coarse unletter'd multitude 

Shall babble fiir remote. 
. Perhaps some future distant age, 
Less tmg'd with prejudice, and better tanj^ti 
Shall fumrsh minds of pow'r 
To judge more equaUy. 
Then, malice silenced in the tomb. 
Cooler heads and sounder hearts, 
Thanks to Rouse, if aught of praise 
I merit, shall with candoui weigh the claim. 
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TRANSLATIONS 



OP 



THE ITALIAN POEMS. 



SONNET^ 

Fair Lady, whose harmonious name the Rhine, 
Through all his grassy vale, delights to hear, 
Base were indeed the wretch, who oould forbear 

To love a spirit elegant as thine, 

Thut manifests a sweetness all divine, 

Nor knows a thousand winning acts to spare, 
And graces, which Love's bow and arrows are^ 

Tempering thy virtues to a softer shine. 

When gracefully thou speak'st or singest gay, 
Such strains, as might the senseless forest move, 

Ah then — turn each his eyes, and ears, away. 
Who feels himself unworthy of thy love ! 

Grace can alone preserve him, ere the dart 

Of fond desire yet reach his inmost heart. 

SONETTO. 

DoniTA leggiadra, il cui bel nome honora 
L'herbosa val dl Rheno, e il nobil varco, 
Bene e colui d'ogni valore scarce, 
Qual tuo spirto gentil non innamora; 

Che dolcemente mostra si di fuora 
De sui atti soavi giammai parco. 
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£ i don,' che son d'amor saette ed arco, 
La onde I'alta tua virtu s'infiora. 

Qoando tu vaga parli, o lieta canti, 
Che mover poasa diiro alpestra legno, 
Guard! ciaacun a gli occhi, ed a g]i orecchi 

L'entrata, chi di tre si truova indegno ; 
Orazia sola di su gli vaglia, innanti 
Che'l disio amoroso al cuor s'invacohi. 



SONN£T. 

As on a hill-top rude/ when closing day 

Imbrowns the scenA, some past'ral maiden fair 
Waters a lovely foreign plant with care, 
Borne from its native genial airs away, 
That scarcely can its tender bud display : 
Sa, on ray tongue these accents, new, and rare, 
Are flow'rs ezotick, which Love waters there, 
While thus, O sweetly scornful ! I essay 
Tl^ praise, in verse to British ears unknown, 
And Thames exchange for Amo's fair domain } 
So love has will'd, and ofktimes Love has shown. 
That what he wills, he never wills in vain. 
Oh ttmX this hard and sterile breast might be, 
To Him, who plants from Heav'n, a soil as free I 



SONETTO. 

QuAL in coUe aspro, al imbninlr di sera, 
L'awezra giovinetta pastorella 
Va baguando I'heriietta strana e bella, 
Che mal si spande a disusata epera, 
Fuor di sua natia alma primavera ; 
Cosi Amor meco insu la lingua anellfi 
Desta il fior novo di straaia favella, 
Mentre to di te vezzosaraente altera, 
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Canto, dal mio bnon popol non intoBO. 

£'1 be] Tamigi cangio col bel Amo, 

Amor lo volse, ed io a 1' altrai peso, 
Seppi, ch'Amor cosa mai volse indamo, 

Deb ! foB* il mio cuor lento, e'l duzo seno, 

A chi pianta dal ciel, si buon terreno ! 



CANZONE. 

They mock my toil — the nymphs and am'rous swauui; 

And whence this fond attempt to write, they cry, 

Iiove-songs in language that thou little know'st ? 

How dar*st thou risk to sing these foreign strains ^ 

Say truly. Find'st not ofl thy purpose cross'd. 

And that thy fairest flowers, here fade and die ? 

Then with pretence of admiration high — 

Thee other shores expect, and other tides, 

RiTers,.on whose grassy sides 

Her deathless laurel leaf, with which to bind 

Thy flowing locks, already Fame provides ; 

Why then this burthen, better far declined ? 

Speak, Muse ! for me. — The fair one said, who goides 

My willing heart, and all my fancy's flights, 

" This is the language, in which Love delights." 



CANZONE. 

RiDONSi donne, e giovani amorosi 
M' accostandosi attomo, e perche scrivi, 
Perche tu scrivi in lingua ignota e strana 
Verseggiando d' amor, e come t' osi ? 
Dinne, se la tua speme sia mai vana, 
E de pensieri lo miglior t' arrivi ; 
Cosi mi van burlando, altri rivi 
Altri lidi t'aspettan, ed altre onde 
Nelle cui verdi sponde 
IS* 
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Spantati a4 hor, a la taa ohioma 

L' immortal gmderdon d' etome froadi : 

Perche alia spalle tue soirercbla tcfma ? 

CaasoB, dirotti, e tu per me riapondi ' 
Dice mi^ Donaai e*l auo dir e il duo caore : 
<' Questa e lingua, di cui si vanta Amore." 



SONNET 
TO CHARLES DIODATI. 

Chakles — and I say it wond'ring — thoa must know 
That I, who once assum'd a scornfol air, 
And scoff'd at love, am fall'n in his snare, 
(Full many an upright man has fallen so) 
Yet think me not thus dazzled by the flow 
Of goldea locks, or damask cheek : more rare 
The heart-felt beauties of my foreign fiiir ; 
A mien majestick, with dark brows that show 
The tranquil lustre of a lofty mind ; 
Words ei^quisite, of idioms more than one, 
And song, whose fascinating pow'r might bind, 
And from her sphere draw down the lab'ring Moon, 
With such fire darting eyes» that should I fill 
My ears with wax, she would enchant me still. 

SONETTO. 

DioDATi, e tel diro con maraviglia^ 
Quel ritroso io, ch'amor spreggiar solea, 
E de suoi lacoi qiesso mi ridea, 
Gia caddi^ oy'htt9m dabben talhor s*impiglia 

Ne treccie d' oro, ne guancia vermiglia 
M' abbaglian si, ma sotto nuova idea 
Pellegrina bellezza, che'l cuor bca, 
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Fortamenti alti honeiti, e nolle cigUa 
Qael aereno fblf^r d'amsbil nero, 

Parole adome, di lingua pio d'una^ 

£'1 cantar, che di mezzo I'hemispero 
Traviar ben puo la faticosa Luna, 

£ degli occhi rooi avyenta si gran fuoco; 

Che rincerar gli orecchi mi fia poco. > 

SONNET. 

Ladt ! It cannot be, but that thine eyes 

Must be my sun, such radiance they display, 
And strike me e'en as Phoebus him, whose way 
Through horrid Lybia*s sandy desert lies. 
Meantime, on that side steamy vapours rise 

Where most I suffer. Of what kind are they, 
New as to me they are, I cannot say, 
But deem them, in the lover's language— ^ighs. 
Some, though with pain, my bosom close conceals. 
Which, if in part escaping thence, they tend 
To soften thine, thy coldness soon congeals. 
While others to my tearful eyes ascend. 
Whence my sad nights in sfaow'rs are ever drown'd, 
Till my Aurora comes, her brow with roses bound. 

SONETTO. 

Per certo i bei vostr'occhi, Donna mia, 

£s8er non puo, che non sian lo mio sole, 
Si mi percuoton forte, come ei soole 
Per I'arene di Libia, chi s'invia : 

Itf entre un caldo vapor (ne senti pria) 

Da quel lato si spinge, ove mi duole, 
Che forse amanti nolle lor parole, 
Chiaman sospir ; io non so che si sia : 

Parte rinchiusa, e turbida ^i cela 

Scoeso mi il petto, e poi n'uscendo pocc 
Quivi d' attorno o s'agghiaccia, o s'ingii ', 
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Ma qiaanto a gli occhl giunge a trovar loco 
Tatte le notti a me suol far piovose- 
Finche mia Alba rivieii) colma di rose. 

SONNET. 

Enamoured, artless, young, on foreign ground. 
Uncertain whither from myself to fly, 
To thee, dear lady, with an humble sigh 
Let me devote my heart, wluch I have found 
By certain proofs, not few, intrepid, sound, 

Good, and addicted to conceptions high. 
When tempests shake the world, and fire the sky^ 
It rests in adamant self-wrapt around. 
As safe from envy, and from outrage rude, 
From hopes and fears, that vulgar minds abuse. 
As fond of genius, and 6z*d fortitude, 
Of the resounding lyre, and every Muse. 
Weak you will find it in one only part, 
Now pierc'd by Love's immedicable dart. 

SONETTO. 

GiovANE piano, e semplicetto amante, 

Poi che fuggir me stesso in dubbio sone. 

Madonna, a voi del mio cuor lliumil dono 

Faro divoto ; io certo a prove tante 
L'hebbi fedele, intrepido, costante 

De pensieri leggiadro, accorto, e buono ; 

Quando rugge U gran mondo, e scocca il tuono^ 

S'arma di se, e d' intero diamante, 
Tanto del forse, e d' invidia sicnro, 

Di timori, e speranze al popol use 

Quanto d'ingegno, e d'alto valor vago, 
^ di cetra sonora, e delle Muse : 

Sol troverete in tal parte men duro, 

Ove Amor mise I'insanabil ago. 
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EPITAPH 

OJf 

MRS. M. HIGGINS, OP WESTON. 

[1791.] 

Laurels may flourish round the conqu'ror's tomb 
But happiest they, who win the world to come : 
Believers have a dlent field tr* fight, 
^nd their exploits are veil'd from human sight. 
They in some nook, where little known they dwells 
Kneel, pray in fiuth, and rout the hosts of HeU ; 
Eternal triumphs crown their toils divine, 
And all those triumphs, Mary, now are thine. 



THE RETIRED CAT. 

[1791.] 

A Poet's Cat, sedate and grave 
As poet weU could Vish to have. 
Was much addicted to inquire 
For ncoks to which she might retire, 
And where, secure as mouse in chink, 
She might repose, or sit and thmk. 
I know not where she caught the trick- 
Nature perhaps herself had cast her 
In such a mould PHiLOSOpBiquE, 
Or else she l«am'd it of her Master. 



2i4 THE RETIRED CAT. 

SometimeB ascendingi debonair, 
An apple-tree, or lofty pear, 
Lod|f*d with convenience in the fork, 
She watch'd the gard'ner at his work y. 
Sometimes her ease and solace sought 
In an old empty watering pot. 
There, wanting nothing, save a fan, 
To seem some' nymph in her sedan 
AppareVd in exactest sort. 
And ready to be borne to court. 

But love of change it seems has place 
Not only in our wiser race > 
Cats also feel, as well as we. 
That passion's force, and so did she. 
'Her climbing, she began to find, 
Exposed her tOo much to the wind,: 
And the. eld utensil of tin 
Was, cold and comfortless within : 
She, therefore, wished instead of those 
Some place of more serene repose. 
Where neither cold might come, nor air 
Too rudely wanton with her hair. 
And sought it in the likeliest mode 
Within her master's snug abode. 

A draw'r, it chanc'd at bottom lin'd 
With linen of the softest kind. 
With such as merchants introduce 
From India, for the ladies* use, 
A draw'r impending o*er the rest. 
Half open in the topmost chest, 
Of do{^ enough, and none to spare. 
Invited her to slumber there ; 
Puss with delight, beyond expression, 
Snrvey'd the scene, and took possesmon r 
Recumbent at her ease, ere long, 
.And luH'd by her own humdrum song. 
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She loft the cares of life behind, 
And slept as she would sleep her lost, 
When in came, housewifely inclined, 
The chambermaidi and shut it fast> 
By no inaligmty impell'd, 
Bat all unconscious whom it held. 

Awaken'd by the shock, (cried pua^ . 
'^ Was ever cat attended thus ! 
The open draw was left I see^ 
Merely to prove a nest for me, 
For soon as I was well composed. 
Then came the maid, and it was clos'd. 
How smooth these 'kerchiefs and iiow sweat I 
Oh what a delicate retreat ! 
I will resign myself to rest 
Till Sol declining in the west, 
Shall call to supper, when no doubt, 
Susan will come and let me out." 

The evening cam^, the sun descended, 
And Puss remained still unattended. 
The night roll 'd tardily away, 
(With her indeed 'twas never day,) 
The sprightly mom her course renew'd,,. 
The evening gray again ensu'd, 
And Puss came into mind no more. 
Than if entomb'd the day before. 
"With hunger pinch'd, and pinch'd for room, 
She now presag'd approaching doom. 
Nor slept a single wink, or purr*d, 
Conscious of jeopardy incurred ! 

That night, by chance, the poet watching, 
Heard an inexplicable scratching ; 
His noble heart went pit-a-pat, 
And to himself hfe said—-" whal's tjiat ?'* 
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He drew the eortain at his side. 
And forth he peep'd, btit nothing spied. 
Tet, by his ear directed, guess'd 
Something imprisoned in the chest. 
And, doubtful what, with prudent care 
Resolv'd it should continue tixere. 
At length a voice which well he knew, 
A long and melancholy mew, 
Saluting his poetick ears, 
Consord him, «nd dispelPd his fears; 
He left his bed, he trod the floor, 
He 'gan in haste the drawers t' explore, 
The lowest first, and without stop 
The rest in order to the top. 
For 'tis a truth well known to most, 
That whatsoever thhig is lost, 
We seek it, ere it come to light, 
In ev'ry cranny but the right. 
Forth skipp'd the cat, not now replete 
As erst with airy eelf-conceit, 
Nox in her own fond apprehension 
A theme- for aB the world's attention. 
But modest, sober, eur'd of all 
Her notions h y perbolical, 
And wishing for a place of rest, 
Any thing rather than a chest. 
Then stepp'd the poet into bed 
With this reflection in his head. 

MORAL. 

Beware of too sublime a sense 
Of your own worth and consequence, 
The man who dreams himself so great| 
And his importance, of such weight, 
That aU «roand in all thfit's done 
Must move and act for Him alone, ■ 
We learn in school of tribulation 
The folly of Ifia expecUtion. 
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TARDLEY OAK, 



£1791.] 

SuRTXTOR sole, and hardly such, of «U| 
That once liv'd here, thy brethtoii> at toy bkHif . 
(Since which I number threeecc^e winters past,) 
A flhatter'd veteran, hollow-trunk'd pierhapa, 
As now, and with excoriate forks deform, 
Kelicks of Ages ! Ceuld a mind, imbued 
With truth from Heaven, created thing adore, 
I might with rev'rence kneel, and worship thee. 

It seems idolatry with some excuse, 
When our forefather Druids in their oaks 
Imagined sanctity. The conscience, yet 
Unpurified by an authentick act 
Of amnesty, the meed of blood diTine, 
Lov'd not the light, but, gloomy, into gloom 
Of thickest shades, like Adain after t^te 
Of firuit proscrib'd, as to a refuge, fled. 

Thou wast a bauble once ; a cup and ball, 
Wbioh babes might play with ; and the tinevii^ jfty. 
Seeking her food, with ease might have ^urioin'd 
The Auburn atxt that hield thee, 8w«liowiiig down 
Thy yclt close-folded latitude of boughs. 
And all thine Embryo vastness at a gul^. 
But Fate thy grdwth decreed ; atftumaal raisw 
Beneath thy ^a^reat tree metiow'd the soil 
Design'd thy cradle ; and a skipf^ing iieer j 
With pointed hoiof dibbling the gldie, prepare 
The soft receptacle, in which, secure. 
Thy rudiments should sleep the winter through. 

VbL.III. 19 
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^18 YARDLEY OAK. 

So Fancy ctreams. Disprove it, if ye can, 
Yo reas'ners broad awake, whose busy search 
Of argument, employ'd too oft amiss, 
Sifls half the pleasures of short life away ! 

Thou fell'st mature : and in the loamy clod 
Swelling with vegetative force instinct 
Didst burst thine egg, as theirs the fabled Twins^ 
Now stars ; two lobes, protruding, pair'd exact ; 
A leaf succeeded, and anotker leaf, 
And, all the elements thy puny growth 
Fost'ring propitious, thou becam'st a twig. 

Who liv'd when thou wast such ? Oh, couldst thou 
speak. 
As in Dodona once thy kindred trees 
Oracular, I would not curious, ask 
The future, best unknown, but at thy mouth 
Inquisitive, the less ambiguous past. 

By thee I might correct, erroneous oft. 
The clock of history, facts and events 
Timing more punctual, unrecorded facts 
Recovering, and misstated setting right- 



Desp'rate attempt till trees shall speak again I 

Time made thee what thou wast, king of the woods ; 
And Time hath made thee what thou art — a cave 
For owls to roost in. Once thy spreading boughs 
O'erhung the champaign ; and the numerous flocks 
That graz'd it, stood beneath that ample cope 
Uncrowded, yet safe-shelter'd from the storm. 
No flock frequents thee now. Thou hast oatliv'd 
Thy popularity, and art become 
(Unless verse rescue thee awhile) a thing 
I>rgottfen, a-fl the fofi^e of thy youth* 
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While thus through all the stages thou hast push'd 
Of treeship— first a seedling, hid in grass ; 
Then twig ; then sapling ; and, as cent'ry roll'd 
Slow after century, a giant-bulk 
Of girth enormous, with moss cushioned root 
Upheay'd above the soil, and sides emboss'd 
With prominent wens globose — ^till at the last 
The rottenness, which time is charg'd to inflict 
On other mighty ones, found also thee. 

What exhibitions various hath the world 
Witness'd of mutability in all 
That we account most durable below ! 
Change is the diet on which all subsist, 
Created changeable, and change at last 
Destroys them. Skies uncertain now the beat 
Transmitting cloudless, and the solar beam 
Now quenching in a boundless sea of clouds — 
Calm and oHeruato storm, naoiotui^, suul droi^ht. 
Invigorate by turns the springs of life 
In all that live, plant, animal, and man, 
And in conclusion mar them. Nature's threads, 
Fine passing thought, e'en in her coarsest works. 
Delight in agitation, yet sustain 
The force, that agitates, not unimpair'd ; 
But, worn by frequent impulse, to the cause 
Of their best tone their dissolution owe. 

Thought cannot spend itself, comparing still 
The great and little of thy lot, thy growth 
From almost nullity into a state 
Of matchless grandeur, and declension thence, 
Slow, into such magnificent decay. 
Time was, when, settling on thy leaf, a fly 
Could shake thee to the root — and time has been 
When tempests could not. At thy firmest ago 
Thou hadst within thy bole solid contents, 
That might have ribb'd the sides and plank'd the deck 
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Of flome &Bgg'd admiral ; ajid tortuiMia aniw^ 
The shipwright's darling treasure, didal pre^eat^ 
To the fi>iu-qiiarter'd winds, robust and bold, 
Warp'd into tough knee-timber,* many a loa4 ! 
But the ajie spar'd thee. In those thriftier daj^ 
Oaks fell not, hewn by thousands, to suppler 
The bottomless demands of contest, wag'd 
For senatorial honours. Thus to Time 
The task was left to whittle thee away 
With his sly scythe, whose ever nibbling edge, 
Noiseless, an atom, and an atom more, 
Disjoining from the rest, has, unobaerv'd, 
AchieY'd a labour, which had far and wide. 
By man perform'd, made all the forest ringk 

Embowell'd now, and of thy ancient self 
Possessing nought but the scoop'd rind, that 
An huge throat, calling to the clouds for drinky 
'Which it would give in rirulets to thy root. 
Thou temptest none, but rather much fbrbidd*8t 
The feller's toil, which thou couldst ill requite. 
Tet is thy root sincere, sound as the rock, 
A quarry of stout spurs, and knotted fangs. 
Which, crook'd into a thousand whimsies, clasp. 
The stubborn soil, and hold thee still erect. 

So stands a kingdom, whose foundation yet 
Fails not, in virtue and in wisdom laid. 
Though all the superstructure, by the tooth 
Pulverized of venality, a shell 
fi^tands now, and semblance only of itself! 

Thine arms have lefl thee. Winds have rent thenit 
off 
Long since, and rovers of the forest wild 

* Knee-Timber is found in the crooked arms of oak, whicb». 
by reason of their distortion, are eanly adjusted to the angle* 
fanned where the deck and the ship's sides meet. 
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lYith bow and shaft, have burnt them. Some have 

left 
A Bplinter'd stamp, bleach'd to a snowj white ; 
And somOi memorial none where once they grew. 
Tet life still lingers in thee, and puts forth 
Proof not contemptible of what she can, 
£ven where death predominates. The spring 
Finds thee not less alive to her sweet force 
Than yonder upstarts of the neighboring wood. 
So much thy juniors, who their birth received' 
Half a millennium since the date of thine. 
But since, although well qualified by ago 
To teach, no spirit dwells in thee-, nor voice 
May be expected from thee, seated here 
On thy distorted root, with hearers none 
Or prompter, save the scene, I will perform 
Myself the oracle, and will discourse 
In my own ear such matter as I' may. 

One man alone, the father of us all, 
Drew not his life from woman ; never gaz'd. 
With mute unconsciousness of what he saw. 
On all around him ; learh'd not by degrees, 
Nor ow*d articulation to his ear : 
But, moulded by his Maker into man 
At once, upstood intelligent, surveyed 
All creatures, with precision understood 
Their purport, uses, properties, assigned 
To each his name significant, and, fill'd 
With love and wisdom, rendered back to Heav'n 
In pvaise harmonious the first air he drew. 
He was excused' the penalties of dull 
Minority. No tutor charg'd his hand 
With the thought-tracing quill, r>r task'd his mind 
With problems. History, not wanted yet, 
Lean'd on her elbow, watching Time, whose courMf 
Eventful, should supply her with a theme ;— — 
19* 
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TO 



THE NIGHTINGALE, 

WHICH TH£ AUTHOR HEARD SING OR irXW-T£AR*S DAT. 

[1792.] 

Whx5C£ IB it, that amaz'd I hear 

From yonder wither'd apray, 
This foremost morn of all the year. 

The melody of May ? 

And why, since thousands would be proud 

Of such a favour shown, 
Am I selected from the crowd. 

To witness it alone ? 

Sing'st thou, sweet Philomel, to me, 

For that I also long 
Hrto practised in the groves like thee. 

Though not Uke thee in song ? 

Or sing*st thou rather under force 

Of some divine command, 
Commission'd to presage a course 

Of happier days at hand ? 

Thrico.welcome,, then ! for many a. long- 

And joyless year have I, 
Ab thou to-day, put forth my soqg 

Beneath & wintry sky. 

Hut thee no wintry skies can hiurm, 
Who only need'st to sing, 
• To make ev'n January charm, 
And ev'ry season Spring. 
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LINES, 

WtUfnfitTiMSeTtion^ in a eoUeetion of hand-toriHng^ 

gini mffuaturet made by Miss Patt"^, si^er sf 

Hannah More. 

r 

IMareh 6, 1702.] 

Jh vain to live from age \f> a^e 
l/^hile medem barda endeayourr 

I writs my mune in PaUy*a page. 
And gaiR^my point Hot ev[er. 

W. COWPER 



EPITAPH 



ON 



Jlfre$ M tame Bt^ifettst, afavouriie of 
Miss SttUy Hurdis, 

IMareh, 1792.] 

Thess are not dew-dfopa, these are tearv. 

And team by Sally abed 
For absent Robin, who abe feara, 

WiUi too mvttAi canae, ta dead* 

O^e mom be came not to ber band 

As be was wont to come, 
And OQ her finger perch'd, to stand 

Picking his breakfast crumb. 



2SS4 SONNET. 

Alurm*d, she c«ll'd him, and perplexM 

She sought him but in raini 
That daj he came not, nor the next, 
Nor ever came again. 

She, therefore, raised him here a tomb. 
Though where he fell, or how, . 

None knows, so secret was his doom> 
Nor where he moidders'&ow. 

Had half a score of coxcombs died 

In social Robin's stead, 
Poor Sally's tears had soon been dried, 

Or haply never shed. 

But Bob was neither rudely bold, 

Nor spiritlessly tame ; 
Nor was, like theirs, his bosom cold, 

But always in a flame. 



SONNET 



TO 



WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, ESQ. 

[JprU IGy 1792.] 

Tht country, Wilberforce, with just disdain, 
Hears thee by cruel men and impious call'd 
Fanatick, for thy zeal to loose the enthrall*d 

From exile, pablick sale, and slav'ry's chain. 
Friend of the poor, the wrong'd, the fetter-gall'd, 

"''^r not le.Bt labour such as thine be vain. 



fhoQ hast achieved a part ; hast gained the eax 
Of Britain's senate to thy glorious cause ; 
H<^ smiles, joj springs, and tho* cold caution pawe 
And weave delay, the better hour is near 
That shall remunerate thy toils severe 
By peace fi>r Afric, fenced with British laws. 

Xnjoy what thou hast won, esteem and love 
JFxom all the just on earth, and all tho blest aboYd» 



EPIGRAM. 



(frinted in the J^orthampton Mercury,y 

To purify their wine some people bleed 
A lamb into the barrel, and succeed ; 
No nostrum, planters say, is half so good 
To make flae sugar, as a negro's blood. 
Now lambs and negroes both are harmless thingff^ 
And thence perhaps this wondrous virtue springs^ 
Tis in the blood of innocence alone-«- 
Gtood cause why planters never try their owm- 
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TQ 



DR. AUSTIN, 

OF CECIL-STREET, LOKDOlf. 

[May 26, 1792.] 

Austin ! accept a grateful verse from me, 
The poet's treasure, no mglorious fee ! 
Loy'd by the Muses, thy ingenuous mind 
Pleasing requital in my verse may find ; 
Verse oft has dash'd the scj^e of time aside, 
Immortaliziiig names which else had died ; 
And O ! could I command the glittering wealth 
With which sick kings are glad to purchase health ; 
Tet, if eztenpLve fame, and sure to live, • 
Were in the power of verse like mine to give, 
I would not recompense his art with less, 
Who, giving Mary health, heals my distress. 

Friend of my friend !* I love thee, the* unkBOwn, 
Aaid boRlly call thee, being his, my own. 

* Hayley. 
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SONNET, 



A9DBS9SSD TO 



WILLIAM HAYLEY, ESQ. 

[June 2, 1792.] 

Hatlet — ^thy texiderne00 fntenul shown, 
In our first Interview, delightful guest ! 
To Mary and me fer her dear sake distressed, 

Such as it is has made my heart thy own, 

Though heedless now of new engagements grown , 
For threescore winters make a wintry breast, 
And I had purposed ne'er to go in quest 

Of Friendship more, except with God alone. 
But thou hast won me ; nor is God my foe, 

Who, ere this last afflictive scene began, 
Sent thee to mitigate the dreadful blow, 
My brother, by whose sympathy I know 

Thy true deserts infallibly to scan, ^ 

Kot more t' admire the bard than love the man. 
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C ATHARINA : 

THE SECOND PABT. 

'i)nher Marriage to George Courtenay, Esq. 

[Jtm«,1792.] 

Bbliste it or not, as you choose, ' 

The doctrine is certainly true, 
That the future is known to the muse, 

And poets are oracles too. 
I did but eipress a desire. 

To see Catharina at home. 
At the side of my firiend George's fire. 

And lo-^she is aetuallj come. 

Such prophecy some may despise, 

But the wish of a poet and friend 
Perhaps is approv'd in the skies, 

And therelcnre attains to its e«d. 
'Twi« a wirit that flew turdently forth 

From a bosom effectoaUy warm'd 
With the talents, the graces* and worth 

Of the person for i»hf^ it was fi>rm'd. 

Maria* would leave us, I knew. 

To the grief and regret of us all, 
But less to our grief could we view 

Catharina the Queen of the Hall. 
And therefore I wish'd as I did. 

And therefore this union of hands 
Not a whisper was heard to forbid. 

But all cry — ^Amen — to the banns. 

* Lady Throckmorton. 



AN EHTAPH. 1829 

^Sinee therefore I seem to incur 

No danger of wishing in yain, 
l¥hen making good wishes &r Her, 

I will e'en to my wishes again — 
Wit]|«B» I kftTCi made her » Wife» 

And now I will try with another, 
Which I cannot suppress for my life-— 

'How 8009 1 can make her a Mother, 



AN EPITAPK. 

[1709.] 

HxBX lies on» who never drew 
Blood himself, yet many slew ; 
Gave the gon its aim, and fignre 
Made iat field, yet lie^e'r poU'd trigger. 
Armed men have gladly made 
'Him their gmdCi and him obey'd, 
At his signified desire, 
Tfdtiltiiadvimfe^i preitont, and Fire^ 
^Stout he was, and large of limb, 
'Scores have fled at sight of him ; 
JM I* atf this fwne he reee 
<Mj feKowing. his Jlose. 
Jfeptmm WM h^ caU^d, not He 
Who controls the ^ist'rons sea, 
But of happier command, 
Neptune of the l^i!iow'd Iimd ; 
And JOQf Wonder yain to shorten, 
PelHtf r ^ Sir Jokn Tht^oeJoMftcm. 
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EPITAPH ON FOP, 

▲ DOG BELONGING TO LADT THROCKtfOftTON. 

l/higust, 1792.] 

Though once a puppy, and though Fop by name, 
Here monldeni One whose bones some honour claim. 
No sycophant, although j£ spaniel race, 
And though no hound, a martyr to the chase— 
Te squirrels, rabbits, leverets, rejoice, 
Your haunts no longer echo to his voice ; 
This record of hie fiite exulting view, 
He died worn out with vain pursuit of you. 

'^ Tes — " the indignant shade of Fop replies— 
" And worn with vain pursuit, Man also dies." 



SONNET ^ 

TO 

GEORGE ROMNEY, ESa 

ON 

fitff picture of me in Crayons, drawn at Eartham in 

the 61«l year of my age, and in the months of 

August and September, 179!2. 

[October, 1792.] 

RoMNBT, expert infallibly to trace 

On chart or canvass, not the form alone 
And semblance^ but, however faintly shown. 

The mmd's impression too on every face— 



ON RECEIVING HAYLEY'S PICTURE. 231 
With itrokei that time ought neYer to erase 

Thou haat so pencill'd mine, that though I own 
The subject worthless, I hare never known 
The artist shining with superiour grace. 

But this I mark — that symptoms none of wo 

In thy incomparable work appear. 
Well— I am satisfied it should be so, 

Since, on maturer thought, the cause is clear ; 

For in my looks what sorrow couldst thou see 
When I was Hayley's guest, and sat to Thee ? 



ON 



RECEIVING HAYLEY'S PICTURE. 

[January, 1793.] 

, Iff language warm as could be breathed or penn d, 
Thy picture speaks th' Original, mj Friend, 
Not by those looks that indicate thy mind — 
They only q>eak thee Friend of all mankind ; 
Expression here more soothing still I see. 
That Friend of oU a partial Friend to me. 



(938) 
EPlTAra 

oir 

MR. CHESTER, OF CHICHELET. 

iJipra 1793.] 

TiABS flow, and cease ncyt, where the good man 116%. 
Till all who knew him follow to the skies. 
Tears therefore &U where Chester's ashes sleep ; 
Hhn wife, friends, brothers, children, servants, weep,. 
And justly — ^few shall oyer him transcend 
As husband, parent, brotheTi master, friend. 



A PLANT OF VIilG»[N'S BOWER, 

PX9I«MED TO COTXR A OARBIll-SEAT. 

[Spring of 17^.] 

THRrrs, gentle plant ; and weave a howV 

For Mary and for me. 
And deck with many a splendid flow'r 

Thy foliage large and free. 

Thoa cam'st from Eartham, and wilt shade 

(If truly I divine) 
Some future day th' illustrious head 

^f Him who made thee mine.. 



TO ANNE BODHAM. 23a 

Should Daphne show a jealous frown, 

And envy seize the Bay, 
Affirming none so fit to crown 

Such honour*^ brows as they, 

Thy cause with zeal we shall defend, 

And with convincing pow'r ; 
For why should not the Virgin's Friend 

Be crown'd with Virgin's bow'r ? 



TO MY COUSIN, 

ANNE BODHAM, 

ON 

Receiving from her a Network Purse^ made by herself. 

[May 4, 1793.] 

Mt gentle Anne, whom heretofore, 
When I was young, and thou no more 

Than plaything for a nurse, 
I danc'd and fondled on my knee, 
A kitten both in size and glee, 

I thank thee for my purse. 

Gold pays the worth of all things here : 
But not 4^ love ; — ^that gom's too deax 

F(tt. richest rogues to win it f 
I, therefore, as a proof of love. 
Esteem thy present far above 

The best things kept within it. 
20 » 
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INSCRIPTION 

Tor an HermU0g$ in the Author's Garden* 

[Jifoy, 1753.] 

This cabin, Mary, in my sight appeurs, 
Built, as it has been, in our waning years^ 
A rest afforded to our weary feet, 
Preliminary to— ffte last retreat. 



TO MRS. UNWIN. 

IMay, 1703.] 

MAt^ir! I want a lyre witli oCher efrifegt; . 

Such aid from heay'n as some hare feign*d they 
drew. 

An eloquence ecarce giv'n to mortale, new 
And undebasVl by praise of meaner tbiliga, 
That ere through age or wo I shed nny wingi^ 

I may record thy worth with honour due, 

In Terse as musical tk thou ak tjhi^, 
And that immortalizes w)i6kn it sitigv. 

But thou hast little need. There is a book 
By serapfii wHt with bc^amb of hMV'nly %ht> 

On which the tf^ iaP God liot rAitily Ibok, 
A chronicle of actidtad just and brijjfltt ; 

There aU thy deeds, my faithful MMry, riiine; 

And, since thou own'st that praise, I spare thee miae. 
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TO 



JOM JOHNSON, 



ON 



His presenting me with an antique bust of . .*. 

IMay, 1793.] 

imsuAN belot*d and as a soii, by nib ! 
When 1 behold this fruit of thy regiti. 
The sculptur'd form of my old favorite biird, 

I rey'ience feel for hhn, ^d love for the^, 

Joy too and grief. Miich joy that there shbtila h& 
Wise ihen and learn'd, who erudge not' to rewat<i' 
Witn some applause my bold attempt and hard, 

Which others scorn : Criticks by courtesy. 

The grief is this, that siiiik in Homer's miniei 
I loose my precious years now soon to fail. 

Handling his gold, which, howsoe'er it shine, 
Proves dross, when baht&c'd in the Christian soale. 

Be wiser thou — ^like our forefather Donns, 

Seek heav'nly wealth, and work for God alone. 
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TO 



A YOUNG FRIEND, 



ON 



Bif arriving at Camhridge wetf when no rain had 

faUen there. 

[May, 1793.] 

If Gideon's fleece, which drenched with dew he 
found, 
While moisture none refiresh'd the herbs around, 
Blight fitly represent the Church endow'd 
With heavenly gifts, to heathens not allow'd ; 
In pledge, perhaps, of favours from on high, 
Thy locks were wet when other's locks were dry. 
Heav'n grant us half the omen — ;may we see 
Not drought on others, but much dew on thee 1 



A TALE. 



[June, 1793.] 



Iv Scotland's realm where trees are few, 

Nor even shrubs abound ; 
But where, however bleak the view, 

Some better things are found. 
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For husband there and wife may boast 

Their union ondefil'd. 
And falM ones are as rare almost 

As hedge-rows in the wild. 

In Scotland's reiiklm, ^lom andltere, 

The hist'ry ehane'd of late—* 
This hisfiry of a wedded pair, 

A chajffinch and his mate. 

The spring drew new, each ftlt a breasb 

With genial instinct fill'd ; 
They pair'd and would liaye built a nest^ 

But found not where to build. 

The heath uhcoyer'di and the moors, 

' Except with snbw and sleeet, 
Sea-beaten rocks, and naked shores 
Could yield them no retreat. 

liODg time a breeding'^laoe ihty sought. 

Till both grew Vex'd and tir'd ; 
At length a ship arriving, brought 

The good so long desir'd. 

A ship ! could such a restless tiiilig 

Afford them place of rest ? 
Qt was the merchant charg'd to bring 

Thd homeless birds a nest ? 

Hush-T-silent hearers profit most — 

This racer of the sea 
Frov'd kinder to them than the coast,^ 

It serv'd fhem with a Tree. 

But such a tree ! twas sharen deal, 

The tree they call a Mast, 
ibid had a hollow with a wheel 

Through which the tackle pass^di 
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'Within that cavity aloft. 

Their roofless home they fiz'd, 

Form'd with materisls neat and soft, 
Bents, wool, and feathers miz'd. 

Four ir'ry eggs soon pave its floor ; 

With russet specks bedight — 
The yessel weighs, forsakes the shore^ 

And lessens to the sight. 

The mother-bird is gone to sea 
As she had chang'd her kind ; 

But goes the male ? Far wiser, he 
Is doubtless left behind ? 

No — soon as from ashore he saw 
The winged mansion move> 

He flew to reach it, by a law 
Of never-fiulmg love. 

Then perching at his consort's side. 
Was briskly borne along, 

The billows and the blast defied, 
And cheer'd her with a song. 

The seaman with sincere delight, 
His feather'd shipmates eyes, 

Scarce lest exulting in the sight 
Than when he tows a prize. 

For seamen much believe in signs, 
And from a chance so new, 

Each some approaching good divines, 
And may his hopes be true ! 

Hail honour'd land ! a desert where 
Not even birds can hide, 

Yet parent of this loving pair 
Whom nothing could divide, 
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And ye who, mther than resign 

Tour matrimonial plan, 
Were not afraid to plough the brine 

In compai^y with Man. 

For whose lean country much disdain 

We English often show, 
Tet from a richer nothing gain 

But wantonness and wo. 

Be it your fortune, year by year, 

the same resource to prove, 
And may ye, sometimes landing here, 

Instruct us how to love ! . 



Thii Tale U fcunded on an article of inUlUgence which the 
Auffuw found m the Buckinghamshire HavM.for Saturday, 
June 1, 1793, in ihe following words, 

Glasgow, May 23. 

In a block, or pulley, near the head of the mast of 
a gabert, now lying at the Broomielaw, there is a 
chaffinch's nest and four eggs. The nest was built 
while the vessel lay at Greenock, and was followed 
hither by both birds. Though the block is occasional- 
ly lowered for the inspection of the curious, the birds 
have not forsaken the nest. The cock, however, visits 
the nest but seldom, while tho hen never leaves it but 
when she descends to the hall for food. 



(.&») 



TO 



WILLIAM HATLET, ESa 
[JtKmi S9, 1793.} 

DsAR arohitect of Bda cBAtsAvx in air, 
Worthier to fltaiid for ever, if Qxef oatM^ 
Tiian any Mlt of atone, or yet of n^oo^, 

For back of royal el^thant to bear i 

O fi»r permiBsion from the skies to share, 
Much to n^ own, though little to thy good, 
"With thee (not subject to the jealous mood !) 

A partnership of literary ware ! 

Bat I am bankrupt now ; and doom'd faeneefittth 
Te drudge, in descant dry, on other's lay* ; 

Bards, I acknowledge, of unequaU'd worth ! 
But what Is commentator's happiest praise ^ 

Tiial he has fbmidi'd Ughts fbr other eyes, 
Whioh they, ih^o need them, nsoi and then despisik 
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ov 



A SPANIEL, CALLED BEAU, 

[July 15, 1793.] 

A Spanixl, Bmu, that &reB tike you, 

Well fed, and at bii ease. 
Should wiser be than to pwsue 

Each trifle that he sees. 

Bat joa have kill'd a tiny bird, 

Which flew not till to-day, 
Against my orders, wh<Hn yon heard 

Forbidding you the prey. 

Nor did you kill that you n^ght e.«t,. 

And ease ^ doggish pain, % 
For him, though chas'd with furious heat, 

Ton left where he was slajxv 

Nor was he of the tineTiaJi sort, 
Or one whom blood aU^re% 

But innocent was all his sport 
Whom you l^Ye lorn lor yours 

My dog ! wh4t femedy renuns, 

Since, t^aeh yqu aU I can, 
I see you, after all my pains, 
So mueh resemble Man ? 
Vol. in. 21 
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BEAU'S REPLY. 

BiR, when I flew to seize the bird 

In spite of your command, 
A louder voice than yours I heard, 

And harder to withstand. 

You cried— forbear— but in my breaat 
A mightier cried— piooeed— • 

'Twas Nature, Sir, whose strong befa^ 
Impelled me to the deed. 

Yet much as nature I respect, 

I ventnr*d once to break, 
(As you, perhaps, may recollect) 

Her precept for your sake ', 

And when your linnet on a day. 

Passing his prison door. 
Had fluttered all his strength away, 

And panting press'd the floor. 

Well knowing him a sacred thing, 

Not destin'd to my tooth, 
I only klfls'd his ruffled wing, 

And lick'd the feathers smooth. 

Let my obedience then excuse 

My disobedience noto, 
Nor some reproof yourself refuse 

From your aggrieved Bow-wow ; 

If killing birds be such a erime, 

(WhicA I can hardly see,) 
What think you, Sir, of killing Tune 

With rerie addressed to m^? 
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ANSWER 

to 

Stanzas addre$8Bd to Lady Hesketh, hy Mi$s Catka 

tine Fanshawy in returning a Poem of Mr, 

Cowper*s lent to her on coTidUion she should 

neither shoto if, nor take a copy, 

[1793.] 

To be remembered thus is fame, 

And in the first degree ; 
And did the few Uke her the same. 

The press might sleep fi>r me. 

So HcMner, in the memory stor'd 

Of many a Grecian belle, 
Was once preserved — a richer hoard, 

But never lodged so well. 



TO 

THE SPANISH ADMIRAL, 
COUNT GRAVINA, 

OK 

His translating the Author*s Song on a Rose into 

Italian Verse. 

[1793.] 

Mt rose, Ckavina, blooms anew, 
And, steep'd not now in run, 

But in Castalian streams by Ton, 
Will never fkde again. 
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Thy silver locks once auburn bright, 
Are still more lovely in my sight 
Than golden beams of orient light, 

' My Mary I 



For could I view nor them nor thee, 
What sight worth seeing could I see ? 
The sun would rise in vain for me, 



My Mary! 



Partakers of thy sad decline, 
Thy hands their little force resign ; 
Tet ifeiltly prest, press gently mine, 



My Mary » 



Such feebleness of liffibti thoii proVst, 
That now at every tffep thou mov'sfc. 
Upheld by two, yet still thou lov'st, 

My Maiy! 

And still to love, though prest with iHj 
In wintry age to feel no chill. 
With too is to be lovely still, 

My Mary ! 

But ah ! by constant hedd I know. 
How oft the sadness that I show, 
Traml^ftitls thy smiles to looks of wo, 

My Mary! 

And should my fhture lot be cast 
With much rcfsemblaiice of the past. 
Thy Worn-out heart will break at last, 

My Msiyl 
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MONTES GLACIALES, 

IN OCEANO GERMANICO NATANTES. 

[March 11, 1799.] ' ' 

EN| quee prodigia ex oris allata rdmotis, 
Oras advenitint pavefacta per lequora nostrua 
Non equidom ptiecm sfeclum rediisse videtur 
Pyrrh», ctim ProtciuQ pecud alto6 viaeie montes 
Et sylvas, egit. Sed tempora viz leyiora 
Adsuiit, dviilsl qtiaiido radicitud alti 
In mare dfeecendtiAt mont^B, fluctusque pererrant 
Quid V6T0 hoc monstri ^st magis et mirabile viau ! 
Splendentes video, ceu pulchro ex esre vel auro 
Conflatos, rutilifique accinctod undique gemmis, 
Bacca cerulea, et flanitnas imitante pyropo, 
Ez oriente adsunt, ilbi gazas optima tellus 
Farturit ottmigenas, qaibua ceva j^et omnia sumpta 
Ingenti fixizerct dbi diademata reges ? 
Viz hoc crediderim. Iton fallunt talia acutos 
Mercatorum oculos : prius et quam littora Gangia 
Liquissent, avidis gratiseima preda fuissent. 
Ortos nude putemos ? An illos Vesuvius atroz 
Protulit, ignivomisve ejecit faucibus £tna P 
Lnce micant propria, Phoebive, per aera parum 
Nunc stimulantis equos, argentea tela retorquent ? 
Ph<Bbi luce micant. Ventis et fluctibus altis 
Appolsi, et rapidis subter currentibus undis, 
Tandem non fallunt oculos. Capita alta videre eat 
Malta onecata nive, et canis conspersa pruinis 
Cetera sunt glacies. Procul hino, ubi Bnumt Ssn 
omnes 
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Contristat memes, portenta hiBc horiida nobis 
Ilia stnii volait. Quoties de oalmine BummO 
Clivorum fiuerent in littora prona, solute 
Sole, nives, propero tendentos in mare cursu, 
Ilia gelu fixit. Paulatim attoll«re sese 
Mirum coapit opus ; glacleqne ab origine remm 
In glaciem aggesta sublimes vertice tandem 
Aquavit montes, non crescere nescia motes. 
Sic immensa diu stetlt, stemumque stetisset 
Congeries, bominum neque vi neque mobilis arte^ 
littora ni tandem declivia deseruisset, 
Pondere yicta suo. Dilabitur. Omnia circum 
Antra et saxa gemunt, subito concussa fragorc, 
I>um rait in pelagus tanquam studiosa natandi, 
Ingens tota strues. Sic Delos dicitur olim, 
Insula, in iSgaeo fluitasse erratica ponto. 
8ed non ex glacie Delos ; neque torpida Delum 
Bronia inter rapes genuit nudam sterilemque. 
Bed vestita berbis erat ilia, ornataque nunquam 
Decidua lauro ', et Delum dilexit Apollo. 
At Tos, errones borrendi, et caligine digni 
Cimmeria, Deus idem odit. Natalia vestra, 
Nubibus involvens frontem, non ille tueri 
Sustinuit. Patrium vos ergo requirite caelum ! 
Ite ! Redite ! Timete moras ; ni leniter austro 
Spirante, et nitidas PhcBbo jaculante sagittas 
' Hostili vol^is, pereatis gurgite misti 1 
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ON THE ICE ISLANDS, 

SEEN FLOATING IN THE GERMAN OCEAN. 

[March 19, 1799.] 

What portents, from what distant region, ridOi 

Unaeen till how in ours, th* astonish'd tide 

In ages past, old Proteus, with his droves 

Of sea-calves, sought the mountains and the groves. 

But now, descending whence of late they stood, 

Themselves the mountains seem to rove the flood. 

Dire times were they, full charg'd with human woes ; 

And these, scarce less calamitous than those. 

What view we now ? More wondrous still \ Behold i 

Like burnish'd brass they shine, or beaten gold ; 

And all around the pearPs pure splendour show. 

And all around the ruby's fiery glow. 

CSome they from India, where the burning Earth, 

All bounteous, gives her richest treasures birth ; 

And where the costly gems, that beam around 

The brows of mightiest potentates, are found f 

No. Never such a countless dazzling store 

Had left, unseen, the Ganges' peopled shore. 

Rapacious hands, and ever-watchful eyes. 

Should sooner far have marked and seized the priae. 

Whence sprang they then i* Ejected have they come 

From Ves'vius*, or from JEtna's burning womb ? 

Thus shine they self-illum'd, or but display 

The borrowed splendours of a cloudless day ? 

With borrowed beams they shine. The gales, that. 

breathe 
Now landward, and the current's force beneath. 
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Have borne them nearer ; and the nearer sight, 

Advantag'd more, contemplates them aright. 

Their lofty summits crested high, they show, 

With mingled sleet, and long-encumbent snow. 

The rest is ice. Far hence, where, most seyere. 

Bleak winter well-nigh saddens all the year, 

Their infimt growth began. He bade arise 

Their nneouth forms, portentous in our eyes. 

Oft as dissolv'd by transient suns, the snow 

Left the tall cliff to join the flood below ; 

He oaoght, and curdled with a freezing blast 

The current, ere it reach'd the boundless waste. 

By slow degrees uprose the wondrous pile, 

And long successive ages roU'd the while ; 

Till, ceaseless in its growth, it elaim'd to stand, 

Tall as its rival mountains on the land. 

Thus stood, and, unremovable by skill, 

Or force of man, had stood the structure still ; 

Bat that, tho* firmly fix'd, supplanted yet 

By pressure of its own enormous weight. 

It left the shelving beach — and, with a sound 

That shook the bellowing waves and rocks around, 

Self-laonch'd, and swiftly, to tbe briny wave. 

As if instinct with strong desire to lave, 

Down went the ponderous mass. So bards of old, 

How Delos swam th' iSgean deep, have told, 

But not of ice was Delos. Delos bore 

Herb, fruit, and flower. She, crown'd with laurel, wore, 

£v*n under wintry skies, a summer smile ; 

And Delos was Apollo's fav'rite isle. 

But, horrid wand'rers of the deep, to you 

He deems cimmerian darkness only due. 

Tour hated birth he deign'd not to survey. 

But, scornful, tum'd his glorious eyes away. 

Hence \ Seek your home, nor longer rashly dare 

The darts of Phoebus, and a sofler air ; 

Lest ye regret, too late, your native coast, 

In no congenial gulf for ever lost ! 
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THE CASTAWAY. 

IMdrcht 20, 1799.] 

Obscursst night involT'd the iky ; 

Th' Atlantic biUows roar'd, 
When such a destin'd wretch as I, 

Wash'd headlong from on board, . . 
Of friends, of hope, of all bereft, 
His floating home for ever left. 

No braver chief could Albion boast, 
Than he, with whom he went, 

Nor ever ship left Albion^s coast. 
With warmer wishes sent. 

He lov'd them both, but both in vain^ 

Nor him beheld, nor her again. 

Not long beneath the whelming'brine, 

Expert to swim, he lay : 
Nor soon Ire felt his strength decline', 

Or courage die away ; 
But wag'd With death a lasting strife, 
Supported by despair of life 

He shouted ; nor his friends had faU'd 
To check the vessel's coarse, 

But so the furious blast prevaU'd, 
That, pitiless, perforce, 

They lefl their outcast mate behind, 

And scudded still before the wind. 

6ome succour yet they could afiord : 
And, such as storms allow, 

The cask, the coop, the floitied Coi^d^ 
Delayed pot to hfisUm 
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Bat he (they knew) nor ship nor shore, 
While'er they gave, ehould yisit more. 

Nor, crael as it seem'd, could he 

Their haste himself condemn, 

Aware that fiigh^, in suqh a sea, 

Alone could rescue them ; 
Tet bitter ftU it still to die 
Deserted, and his friends so nigh. 

fie long BurviTes, who lives an hour 

In ocean, self-upheld : 
And so long he, with unspent pow'r 

His destiny repelled : 
And ever as the mmutes flew, 
Entreated help, or cried — " Adieu '" 

At length, his transient respite past, 

His comrades, who before 
Had heard his voice in ev'ry blast, 

Could catch the sound np more. 
For then, by toil subdu'd, he drank 
The stifling wi^ve, and thei^ he sank. 

No poet wept him : but the pKge 

Of narrative siAceref 
That tells his name, his worth, his age, 

Is wet with Aneon'ft tear. 
And tean by bards or heroes shed 
Alike immortalise the dead. 

I therefore purpose not, or dream. 

Descanting cm his fate. 
To give, the melancholy theme 

A more enduring date. 
But misery still delights to trace 
Its semblance ^i another's case. 



THRAX. iio3 

'No voice divine the storm allay 'd^ 

No light propitious shone ; 
When, snatch'd from all effectual aid. 

We peirlfthhi each al6xie : 
But I beneath a rougher sea, 
And whelm*d in deeper gulfii than he. 



TRANSLATIONS 



FBOK 



ytNCENT BOlJRNIk 



THRAX. 

Thrxicjum infantem, cum lucem intravit et auras, 

Fletibirt eie^plt iih^Ma *ti*^uA JA^etei. 
Threicium infantem, cum luce ezivit et auris, 

Extulit ad funus Isstus uterque pasens. 
Interea tu Roma ; et tu tibi Grecia plaudens, 

JDicitis, hsec vera est Thraica barbaries. 
LetitisB c&ti^M, e&uMlh^^ ^xfjtiii-lte hxMi ; 

Vosque M ^bd iocHi tbAica Blirfnlii^ 

Vol. in. & 
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REPfPIlOCA):. KINDNESS, 



THK PRIVART LAW OF ^HJ^^J}^E. 

Androclss fVoip lk|# iiyur'd iojrd in dread 
Of instuit de^\^f to ipibya's ^fi9»f% #Qd. 
Tir'd with Im ^oi^sooie flig)it, and pftEch'd with faeat^ 
He spied, at length, a eaysmi'ff Pf^\ retreat ; 
But scarce bad giy'n ^ iv§^ ^ wewj frtme. 
When hogest of 14s kind, fr Uqa Oftme : 
He roar'd apf^rpaching ; but, tbfi savage d^n 
To plainti7e ii|arn)urf 6hang'd> amv*d within. 
And with ezp^eci^vfi loo]ui hif lifUid paw 
Presenting, ai4 implor'd from whom hfi saw. 
Thfj fiigi|iye, tbroHgl^ terronr ftt a standi 
Dar'd not awfiUe, a^Tpr^ bis trftmbUog band. 
Bat bolder groifrn, ^t length inherent &|ind 
A pointed thorn, and drew it frpm tlici woi^. 
The cure was wrought ; he wip'd the ^anions bloody 
And firm and free from pain the lion stood. 
Again he seeks the wilds, and day by day, 
B«gales bis inmate with the parted prey. 
Nor he disdains the dole, though unprepar'd, 
Spread on the ground, and with a lion shar'd. 
But thus to live — still lost — sequester'd still — 
' Scarce seem*d his lord's revenge an heavier ill. 
Home ! native home ! O might he but repair ! 
He must — ^he will, though death attends him there^ 
He goes, and doom*d to perish on the sands 
Of the full Theatre unpitied stands ; 
'When lo ! the self-same lion from his cage 
Flies to devour him, famish'd into rage. 
He flies, but viewing in his purposed prey 
The man, his healer, pauses on his way, 
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And Boflen^d by remembrance into sweet 
And kind composure, crouches at his feet. 

Mute with astonishment th* assembly gaze : 
But why, ye Romans ? Whence your mute amaze ^ ' 
All this is natural ; nature bade him rend 
An enemy ; she bids him spare a friend. 



MANUALE 

Typograpbia oraid atUiquiuSf nulU uspiam lihrorum 

insertum Catalogo, 

ExiGUTTS liber est, muSebri creber in usu, 

Per se qui dici bibliotheca potest. 
Copia yerborum non est, sed copia rerum ; 

Copia (quod nemo deneget) utilior. 
Rubris consuitur pannie } fors texitur auro ; 

Bis sexta ad summum pagina claudit opus. 
Nil habet a tergo titulive aut nominis ; intus 

Thesauros artis servat, et intus opes . 
Intus opes, quas nympha sinu pulcherrima gestet, 

Quas nive candidior tractet ametque manus, 
Quando instrumentum priesens sibi postulat usus, 

Majusve, aut operis pro ratione, minus. 
Et genere et modulo diversa habet arma, gradatim 

Digesta, ad numeros attenuata suos. 
Primum enchiridii folium majuscula profert, 

Qualia qu» blsso est lumine poscat anus. 
Quod sequitur folium, matronis arma ministrat, 

Dicere qu» magnis prozimiora licet. 
Tertium, item quartum, quintumque minuscola sop- 
plet 

Sed non ejusdem singula quisqae loci. 
22» 



9»8 A MAmAL. 

Disposita or(iittilitt» cmt^i 4i»»R»at Nir^rimlt;- 

Ultima quae restant qu» mtdta minutula nympfaat 

Diek, sui^t miti^ dindtim fi^k 
QusBlUbr m opalio dooUm O ^wati^ l^tescU i 

Quam 1iHMit:ofaratu»ni t« brp«itat« vocMh 
Non est interpGefl) noc «9mii|0i)Uu?it9 ulkui^ 

Aut index ', tarn sunt omnia perapicua^ 
JEtatem ad quamvis, ad captam ita fingitnr onmemy- 

Ut nihil auxilii poatnlet inde liber. 
Millia librorum namepat perplura ; nee ullnm 

Bodlei huic jactat bibiiotheca parem. 
Millia CoBsarBo nuqieml qnoqne nunefe Granta^ 

Hea tamen est inter millia tale nibil. 
Non eat, non istis anctor de miUibus unns, 

Coi tanta ingenii viS; rd aeamen^ inest. 



A MANUAL, 

Mor$ ambient tkmt tht Aft of PrhUing^ and not to he 
found in any Gatalogfu, 

Tkmmm. is a boo]k, which we may call 

(It3 exceUemce is auch) 
Alone a library tho* small ; 

Th^ laidifts thomb it much. 

Words nonO) things nmn*roii8 it contains; 

Andy things with wor8s comptr*d» 
YtTho needs be told} th^tt has hi^brainsy 

Which merits ippst regard ! 

Ofttimea its leave* of seatlet hoe 

A golden edging boast; 
And open*d, it displays to Tiew 

Twet^ie pegee at the most. 



A JSIANUAL. 2a> 

Nor name, nor title, Btamp'^d behind, 

Adorns its oatev psrt ; 
But all within 'tis nohly lin'd^ 

A loagazine of art. 

The whtteei heads thai aeeret hoeid 

Oft visit : and the filir 
Preserve it in their boeom stor'd 

As with a miser's care. 

Thence implements of ev*ry size, 

And form'd for various use, 
(They need but to consult their e7es> 

They readily produce. 

The Isr^st and the longest kind 

Possess the foremost page, 
A sort most needed by the blind, 

Or nearly such from age. 

The fuU-charg*d leaf, which next ensues. 

Presents, in bright array, 
The nnaller sort, which matrons use. 

Not quite so blind as they. 

The third, the foiurtb, the fifth pupp^ 

What their occasions ask, 
Who with, a more discerning eye 

Perform a nicer task* 

But still with regular decrease 

From size to size they fall, 
In ev'ry leaf grow lese and less ', 

%k9 last are leapt of all. 

O ! what a fund of genius, pent 

In narrow space, is here '. 
This volume's method and intent 

How luminous and clear ' 



860 JEmOMA: 

It leaves no reader at a Iobs 

Or poe'd, whoever reads : 
No commentator's tedious gloss, 

Nor even index needs. 

Search Bodley*8 many thousands o'er ! 

No book is treasur'd there, 
Nor yet in Granta's numerous store 

That may with this compare. 

No ! Rival none in either host 

Of this was ever seen, 
Or, that contents could justly boast, 

So brilliant and so keen. 



iENIGMA. 

Parvula res, et acu minor est, et ineptior usu * 

Qnotque dies annus, tot tibi drachma dabit. 
8ed licet ezigui pretii minimique valoris, 

Ecce, quot artificum postulat ilia manus. ^ 
Unius in primis cura est conflare metallum ; 

In longa alterius decere fila labor. 
Tertius in partes resecat, quartusque rosectum 

Perpolit ad modules attenuatque dates. 
Est quinti tornare caput, quod sextus adaptet ; 

Septimus in punctum cudit et exacuit. 
His tandem anxiliis ita res proeedit, ut omnes 

Ad numeros ingens perficiatur opus. 
Que tanti ingenii, quae tanti est summa laboris : 

Si mihi respondes OBdipe, tota tua est. 
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AN ENIGMA. 

A NEiSDLE small, as small can be, 

In bulk and uf©, pu^rpftsswfi Wfli 

Nor is my purchase dear ! 
For little and almost for nought 
As many of my kind are bought 

As days are in the year. 

Tet though but little use we boast^ 
And are procured at little eost, 

The labowr is not light, 
Nor few artificef s i( asks, 
All skilfiil in their sev'ral tasks^ 

To fashion i|s aright. 

OnQ fns0s metal o'er the fir«, 
A second driiws it into wivQf 

The sh^ar^ anothev p^iesi 
Who ^Ups in liQi^tlu th9 brasen thread 
For tiim, who, chafing every Uiread, 

Qiy^is all an equal aia^. 

A fiflh prepares, exact and round, 

The knob, with which it must be crown'd ;. 

His follower makes it fast : 
And with his mallet and his file 
To i^ape the point, employs awhile 

The seventh and the last. 

Now therefore, OBdipus ! declare 
What creature, wonderful, and rare^ 

A process, that obtains 
Its purpose with so much ado^ 
At last produces ! — tell me true, 

And take me for your pains I 
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PASSERES INDIGENCE 



COL. TRUr. CANT. COMUEKSALES. 

IircoLA qui norit sedes, ant viserit hasce 

Newtoni egregii quas celebravit honos ; 
Viditqne et meminit, laBtus fortasse videndo, 

Qnam multa ad mensas advolitarit avis. 
Ille nee i^piorat, nidos ut, Vere ineimte, 

Tecta per et foniloS) et tabulata stmat. 
Ut coram educat teneros ad pabula foBtus, 

£t paacat micisy quas det arnica manus. 
Convivas qnoties campane ad prandia pulsus 

Convocaty baud epulis certior hopes adest. 
Continuo jucunda siniul vox fertur ad aures, 

Vicinos passer quisque relinquit agros, 
Hospitium ad notum properatur ; et ordine stantei 

Expectant panis fragmina quisque sua. 
Hofl tamon, hos cranes, vix uno largior asse 

Sumptus per totam pascit aiitque diem. 
Hunc unum, hunc modicum (nee quisquam inviderit 
assem) 

Indigenae, hospitii jure, mcrcntur aves. 
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SPARROWS SELF-DOMESTICATED 

IN TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

None ever tihar'd the social feast, 
Or as an inmate, or a guest, 
Beneath the celebrated dome, 
Where once Sir Isaac had his home, 
Who saw not (and with some delight 
' Perhaps he view'd the novel sight) 
How num'rous, at the tables there, 
The sparrows beg their daily fare 
For there, in evbry nook, and cell. 
Where such a family may dwell. 
Sure as the vernal season comes 
Their nests they weave in hope of crumbs, 
Which kindly giv*n, may serve, with food . 
Convenient, their unfeather'd brood ; 
And oft as with its summons clear. 
The warning bell salutes the ear, 
Sagacious listeners to th<B sound. 
They flock from all the fields around. 
To reach the hospitable hall. 
None more attentive to the call. 
Arriv'd, the pensionary band, 
Hopping and chirping, close at hand. 
Solicit what they soon receive, 
The sprinkled, plenteous donative. 
Thus is a multitude, though large, 
Supported at a trivial charge ; 
A single doit would overpay 
Th' expenditure of every day, 
And who can grudge so small a grace 
To suDuliants natives of the place ? 
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NULLI TE FACIAS NIMIS SODALEM. 

Palp AT heram feliB, gremio recumbans in anili ; 

Qaaitf semel atque iterum Lyclia palpat hera. 
Lndom lis sequitur ; nam totos exserit ungues, 

£t loD^o lacerat vulnere lelis anum. 
Continao exardenif greAio moliercula ielem 

Nee gravibuii muliis exciiiit aiisque minis : 
^nod tamen hand cbqiium esi — si vuu ciim fele jocari, 

Feliniiin debet Lydia fexfe jocum. 



FAMlLlARltY fiiANftEfeOtJe. 

As in her ancient mistress* lap, 

Tlie youthfol tabby Hft 
They gave each other many a tap, 

Alike disposed to play. 

But strife ensues. Puss waxes #armf 

And with protruded claws 
Ploughs all the length of Lydia's artti, 

.Mere wantonness the cause. 

At once, resentful of the deed, 

< She shakes her to tile ground 
With many a threat^ that she shall ble«d 
With stiil a deeper wound. 

But; Lydid^ bid thy fury rest, 

It wAs a ytfnia] stroke : 
For she that will with kittens jest, 

Should bear a kitten's joke. 
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AD RUBECULAM INVITATia 

fiospss avis, conriva domo gratissima cuivis, 

Qnam brama htonanain querere cogit opem 
Hac O ! hyberni fugias ut firigora cceli, 

Confnge, et iBColomis sub lare vive meo ! 
Undo tnstt esuriem releves, alimenta fenestrs 

Apponam, quotietf itque reditque dies 
Usa etenim edi^ei, quod gr&fo alimenta xependes 

Cantu, que dederit cunque benigna manus. 
Vere noYo tepHe spirant cum moOifer aune, 

£t noTus in quavis arbore vernat honos, 
Pro llbitu ad lucos redsas, tp^hnttqas revisiw; 

Leta quibiu rannat Moi^a panfM tutf ! 
Bin iterum, sin forte itemm^ indeiMnatia. brtuiifA 

Ad mea dikclam teeta M^kfeM ttTtmf 
Esto, redux, grato^aiBBufr esto-'npeiulen eiMtu 

Fabula, quiB dedacit eiMiqtt& hmagntk tatatoB ! 
Vis hinc harmoni*^ BamenQroni hhto sMra potSBtfts 

Ck>nspieUiif| nwifMam eonipidfffidh nuigi«, 
Vincula quod stabilis fbmissima nectit amoris, 

Vincula viz longa disswudnda die. 
Capiat, et incantat blando oblectaaEUBe Mvsa 

Humanum paritec pennigenuniias genu»^ 
No8 homines et aves qjaotcunqoe aaunaatia^Tiipant 

Nos soU barmonie- i^ena studiosa samaS' 
Vol. m. 23 
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INVITATION TO THE REDBREAST. 



Sweet bird, whom the winter constraina — 

And seldom another it can~- 
To seek a retreat, while he reigns, 

In the well-8helter*d dwellings of man, 
Who never can seem to intrude, 

Tho* in all places equally free, 
Come, oil as the season is rude, 

Thou art sure to be welcome to me. 

At sight of the first feeble ray. 

That pierces the clouds of the east, 
To inveigle ^hee every day 

My windows shall show thee a feast. 
For, taught by experience, I know 

Thee mindfiil of benefit long ; 
And that thankful for all I bestow, 

Thou wilt pay me with many a song. 

Then, soon as the swell of the buds 

Bespeaks the renewal of spring. 
Fly hence, if thou wilt, to the woods. 

Or where it shall please thee to sing : 
And sheuldst thou, compell'd by a frost, 

Come again to my window or door, 
Doubt not an a^ctionate host, 

Only pay ai thou pay*dst me before. 

Thus musick must needs be confest 
To flow from a fountain above ; 

Else how should it work in the breast, 
Unchangeable friendship and love ? 
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And who on the globe can be found. 

Save your generation and ours, 
That can be delighted by sound, 

Or boasts any musical pow'rs f 



STRADiE PHILOMELA. 

Pastoreu audivit calamis Philomela canentem, 

£t voluit tenues ipsa referre modos ; 
Ipsa retentavit numeros, didicitque retentans 

Argutum fida reddere voce melos. 
Pastor inassuetus rivalem ferre, misellam 

Grandius ad carmen provocat, urget avem 
Tuque etiam in modulos surgis Philomela ; sed impar 

Viribis, heu, impar, exanimisque cadis, 
Durum certamen ! tiistis victoria! cantum 

Maluerit pastor non superasse tuum. 



STRADA'S NIGHTINGALE. 

Ths Shepherd touched his reed ; sweet Philomel 
£6say*d, and oft assay'd to catch the strun, 

And treasuring, as on her ear they fell, 

The numbers, echo'd note for note again. 

The peevish youth, who ne*er had found before 
A rival of his skill, indignant heard, 

And soon, (for various was his tuneful store,^ 
In loftier tones defied the simplij bird. 



96B ANUS SiSCULARIS. 

She dar*d the tafk, and rinng, «8 he rose, 

With all the force, that pasfion c^vea, in«[^lr*d, 

RetttmM the sounds awhile, but in the close, 
Exhausted fell, and at his feet expir'd. 

Thus strenj^th, not skill prevailed. O fatal strife, 
B7 thee, poor son^tress, playfully begun ; 

And, O sad victory, which cost thy life. 

And he may widi that he had never won ! 



ANUS SiBCULARIS, 

4ZfUvitt $t ctmsU muw 1738. 

SiNGULABis prodigiom O senect®, 
£t novum ezemplum diuturnitatis, 
Cnjus annorum series in amplum 

desinit orbem ! 

Vulgus infeliz hominum, dies en ! 
Compute quam dispare compiitamus ! 
Quam tua a summa procul est remote 

summula nostra f 

Pabulum not Inzuriesque lethi, 
Nos dmul nati, Inoipimus perire, 
Nos, statim a cunis otta deetinamur 

pr«da aepulchro I 

Oceulit mom insidkfl^ nbl vis 

Vix opinari est, rapidj»¥e febctf 
Vim repentinam, aut male pertinacis 

semina morbL 
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Sin brevem possit superare vita 
Terminain, quicqaid superest vacivuiny 
lUud ignavifl superest et imbe- 

cillibus axmis. 

Detraliunt multuin, minuuntque sorti 
Morbidi questus gemitusque anheli ; 
Ad parem crescunt numerum diesque 

atque dolores. 

Si quis hsec vitet (quotus ille qoisque est !). 
£t gradu pergendo laborioso 
Ad tuam, fortasse tuum, moretur 

reptilis SYum. 

At yidet, nuBstum tibi seepe visaing in- 
j arias, vim, furta, dolos, et ihso- 
lentiam, quo semper eunt, eodem 

ire tenore. 

Nil inest rebus novitatis , et quod 
Uspiam est nugarum et ineptiarum, 
UniuB Tolvi Tidet, et rerolyi 

circulus sevi. 

Integram setatem tibi gratulamur; 
£t dari nobis satis estimamus. 
Si tuam, saltern vacuam querelis 

dimidiemus. 
23* 
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ODE 



01V TKB DBlTfi ^ 4 LAST, 



IP^ tived one hatred Teany and Hid on k$r 
Birik-day, 1788. 

Aroibht dame, haw wide aad vMt^ 

To a race like onn appears, 
Rounded to an erb at last, 

AB thy nniltitade of yean ! 



We the hefvl of human kind| 

Frailer and of ieebler pow'ni ; 

We, to narrow bouade eoafia'd^ 
Soon exhaust the sum of oars. 

Death*s delicioM lMUMiaet-«-we 
Perish even firon the womb, 

Swifter than a shadow flee, 

Noarieh*4 but to feed the tomb. 

Seeds of merciless disease 
Lurk in all that we enjoy ; 

Some, that waste tis by degrees. 
Some, that suddenly destroy. 

And if lift overleap the bourn 
Common to the sons of men : 

What remains, but that we mourn. 
Dream, and doat, and drivel then ? 

Fast as moons can wax and wane, 

Sorrow comes ; aad while we groan> 

Pant with anguish and complain. 

Half our years are fled and gone. 
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If a few, (to few 'tis giv'n,) 

Ling'riim^ on this earthly ftaf e, 
Creep, aod hah with steps uneven, 

To the poriod of an age ; 

Wherefow Uve they, bnl to lea 

Cnnniag, anrofanca, and foffee, 
Sights kuaMQlBd muoh by thee, 

Holding thoir aecnstom'd conrae ? 

Oft was seeji^ in ages past, 

All thai we with wonder view ; 
Often shall he to the last ; 

Earth produces nothing new. 

Thee we gratolate } content, 

Sundd pispitions HeaTon design 

Life forns, ae calniy spent, 

Though but half the length of thine. 



VICTORIA FORENSIS. 

Caio cum Titio lis et yezatio longa 

Sunt de Ticini proprietate soli. 
Protinns ingentes aninios in jurgia sumunt^ 

Utraque vinoendi pars studiosa nimis. 
Lis tumet in schedulas, et jam verbosior, et jam 

Nee yerbum quodvis aaae minoris emunt. 
Pretereunt menses, et terminus alter et alter ; 

Quisque noYos sumptus, alter et alter, habent. 
nie querens, hie respondens pendente vocatur 

Lite; sed ad finem litis uterque querens. 
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THE CAUSE WON. 

Two neighboOTB furiously dispute ; 
A field — the subject of the suit. 
Trivial the spot, yet such the rage 
With which the combatants engage, 
'Twere hard to tell, who coYets most 
The prise— at whatsoeyer cost. 
The pleadings swell. Words still suffice 
No single word but has its price. 
No term but yields s6me fair pretence 
For novel and increas'd expense. 

I 

Defendant thus becomes a name, 
Which he that ^re it may disclaim ; 
Since both, in one description blended,. 
Are plaintiffs — ^when the suit is ended. 



BOMBYX. 

Fim sob AfMilis Bombyz ezcluditur ove 

Reptilis eziguo corpore vermiculus, 
Frondibus hie mori, volvoz dum fiat adultus, 

Gnavtter incmnbens, dum satietur, edit. 
Crescendo ad justum cum jam maturuit evum, 

Incipit artifici stamine textor opus : 
Filaque condensans fili§, orbem implicat orbi, 

£t sensim in gyris conditus ipse latet. 
Inqne cadi teretem formam se colligit, unde 

Egrediens pennas papilionis habet ; 
Fitqne parens tandem, foBtumque reponit in ovi$ ; 

Hoc demum extreme munere functus obit. 
Quotquot in hac nostra spirant animalia terra 

Nulli est vel brevior vita, vel utilior. 
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THE SILK WORM. 

Thx beams of April, ere it goes, 
A worm, scarce visible, disclose ; 
An winter long content to dwell 
The tenant of his native shell. 
The same prolifick season gives 
The sustenance by which he lives. 
The malb*rry leaf, a simple store. 
That serves him — ^till he needs no more I 
For, his dimensions once complete, 
Thenceforth none ever sees him eat ; 
Though, till his growing time be past, 
Scarce ever is he seen to fast ; 
That hour arrived, his work begins. 
He spins and weaves, and weaves and spins y 
Till circle upon circle wound 
Careless around him and around, 
Conceals him with a veil, though slight, 
Impervious to the keenest sight. 
Thus self-enclos'd, as in a eask, 
At length he finishes his task : 
And, though a worm, when he was lost, 
Or caterpillar at the most, 
When next we see him, wings he wears^ 
And in papilio-pomp appears; 
Becomes oviparous ; supplies 
"With future worms and future flies. 
The next ensuing year ; — and dies ! 
Well were it for the world, if all, 
Who creep about this earthly bail, 
Though shorter-liv'd than most he be^ 
Were usefVil in their kind ai be. 
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INNOCENS PRiEDATRIX. 

Skdula per campos nullo defessa lab(»e, 

In cella ot stipet mella, vagatur apis, 
Purpoream viz florem opifex pretervolat unum, 

Innameras inter quae alit hortus opes ; 
Herbnla gramineis vix una innascitur agriSy 

Thesauri unde aliquid non studiosa legit. 
A flore ad florem transit, mollique volando 

Delibat tactu suave quod intus habent. 
Omnia delibat, parce sed et omnia, furti, 

Ut ne vel minimum videris indicium : 
Omnia degustat tam parce, ut gratia nulla 

Floribus, ut nullus diminuatur odor. 
Non ita prsMiaatar modice bruchique et enics ; 

Non ista hortorum maxima pestis, aves ; 
Nen ita raptores corvi, quorum improba rostra 

Despoliant agros, efibdiuntque sata. 
Succos immiscens succis, ita suaviter omnes 

Temperat, ut dederit chymia nulla pares. 
Vix furtum est illud, dicive injuria debet. 

Quod cera, et multo melle rependit apis. 



THE 



INNOCENT THIEF. 

• 

Not a flower can be found in the fields. 
Or the spot that we till for our pleasure^ 

From the largest to least, but.it yields 
To the bee, never wearied, a treasure. 
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Scarce any she quits nnexplor'd, 

With a diligence truly exact : 
Tety steal what she may for her hoard, 

Leaves evidence none of the fact. 

Her lacrative task she pursues, 

And pilfers with so much address, 
That none of their odour they lose, 

Nor charm by their beauty the less. 

Not thus inoffensively preys 

The canker-worm, indwelling foe ! 
His voracity not thus allays 

The sparrow, the finch, or the crow. 

The worm, more expensively fed, 

The pride of the garden devours ', 
And birds pick the seed from the bed. 

Still less to be spared than the flowers. 

But she with such delicate skill 

Her pillage so fits for her use, 
That the chymist in vain with his still 

Would labour the like to produce. 

Then grudge not her temperate meals. 

Nor a benefit blame as a thefi ; 
Since,. stole she not all that she steals, 

NeitheiT honey nor wax would be left. 
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DENNERI ANUS ♦ 

DocTPM anus •rtUkwn josto cel«braU fiiUtiK. 

JDeimeri puudl qusm itndioM mnauu 
Nee Btupor «il «ettU% fiN»iU mc rvgp Wfeiay 

FUceida nee sulcis pendet utrinque f ena. 
Nil habet illepidam, iooiQ0iim> ant tiule tabellft ; 

Argentum eapitia pmter^ anUe vaiaif 
Apparent niYei vitie sub maiginii cani^ 

Fila coloiati qoatia Sens habent; 
Lanugo mentum, eed que tenuiaauna, veatit, 

MoIIisque, etquaUa Petaica mala tagit. 
Nulla vel e mtmnuB fagimit spicaeula Tiaam ; 

At neque lineolk de cutis nlla latet. 
Spectatum vaaimt, motfttaa qoos illicit asquam, 

Quosque vel ingenii &ma, yel artis amor. 
Adveniunt juvenes ; et anna ai possit amari, 

Dennere, agnoseont hoc maniiaBe t«am. 
Adveniunt hUarea njmphe ; aiaoaleioqite aeaeotam 

Tarn pulchram et plactdam dent sibi StXtL^ rogant 
Matrone adireniunty Tetnlfoqae fiutentor in ore 

Quod nihil horrendom, ridioulumTe TtdieBt^ 
Quantus honos arti, per quam pikeet ipsa senectua : 

Que faott, ut njmphis hmdeatur aavs ! 
Fictori eedit ffam ^lia, eum sea ApelK 

Majorem famam det Oytherea suo ! 

* Dia publico fait spectacnlo egregia biec tabula in area 
Palatina exteriori; joxta fanum Westmonastre riepse. 
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DENNER'S OLD WOMAN. 

Ik ibis mimiok form of a matroa in years, 
How plainly the pencil of Denner appears ! 
The matron herself, in whose old age we see 
Not a trace of decline, what a wonder is she ! 
No dimnefs of eye, and no cheek hanging low, 
No wrinkle, or deep furrow'd frown on the brow ! 
Her forehead indeed is here circled around 
With locks like the riblxm, with which they are 

bound ; 
While glossy and smooth, and as soft as the skin 
Of a delicate peach, is the down of her chin ; 
But nothing unpleasant, or sad, or severe, 
Or that indicates hfb in its winter — ^is here. 
Tet all is express'd, with fidelity due, 
Nor a pimple, nor freckle, conceal'd from the view. 

Many fond of new sights, or who cherish a taste 
For the labours of art, to the spectacle haste ; 
Tho youths all agree, that could old age inspire 
The passion of love, hers would kindle the fire, 
And the matrons, with pleasure, confess that they see 
Ridiculous nothing or hideous in thee. 
The nymphs for themselves scarcely hope a decline, 
O wonderful woman ! as placid as thine. 

Strange magick of art ! which the youth can engage 
To peruse, half enamour'd, the features of age ; 
And force Upom the virgin a sigh of despair, 
That she when as old, shall be equally fair ! 
How great is the glory, that Denner has gaia'd, 
Since Apelles not more for his Venus obtained * 

Vot. III. 94 
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LACRYMiE PICTORIS. 

IffFAVTEH audivit puerum, sua gaudia, Apelles 

IntempestiTo fato obiiase diem. 
lUe, licet tristi perculsiv imagine mortis, 

Proferri in medium corpus inane jubet, 
£t calamum, et succos poscenSi ^' Hos accipe laetus, 

" Mcerorem hunc/' dixit, " nate, parentis habe ! 
Dixit ; et, ut clausit, clausos depinxit ocellos ; 

Officio pariter fidns utrique pater : 
Frontemque et crines, nee adhuc pallentia formans 

Oscula, adumbravit lugubre pictor opus 
Perge parens, mcerendo tuos expendere luctus ', 

Nondum opus absolvit triste suprema manus. 
Vidit adhuc molles genitor super oscula risus ; 

Vidit adhuc veneres irrubuisse genis, 
Et teneras raptim veneres, blandosque lepores, 

£t tacitos risus transtulit in tabulam. 
Pingendo desiste tuum signare dolorem ; 

Filioli longum vivet imago tui ; 
Vivet, et letema vivos tu laude, nee arte 

Vincendus pictor, nee pietate pater. 



» 



THB 

TEARS OF A PAINTER. 

ApxLLSS, hearing that his boy 
Had just expir'd — ^his only joy ! 
Altliough the sight with anguish tore luin>. 
Bade pltfce his dear remains before him, 
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He Beiz'd his brush, his colours spread ; 
And — ** Oh ! my child, accept,"— rhe said, 
" ('Tis all that I can now bestow,) 
** This tribute of a father's wo !" 
Then, faithful to the two-fold part, 
Both of his feelingsand his art. 
He clos'd his eyes, with tender care. 
And form'd at once a fellow pair. 
His brow, with amber locks beset, 
And lips he drew, not livid yet ; 
And shaded all, that he had done, 
To a just image of his son. 

Thus far is well. But view again, 
The cause of thy paternal pain ! 
Thy melancholy task fulfil ! 
It needs the last, last touches still. 
Again his pencil's pow'rs he tries. 
For on his lips a smile he spies : 
And still his cheek, unfaded, shows 
The deepest damask of the rose. 
Then, heedless to th^ finished whole, 
With fondest eagerness he stole. 
Till scarce himself distinctly knew 
The cherub copied from the true. 

Now, painter, cease ! Thy task is done, 
Long lives this image of thy son ; 
Nor short liv'd shall the glory prove, 
Or of thy labour, or thy love. 
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8PE FINIS. 

Ad dextram, ad Ittyam, potro, retro, itqw, reidltqtie^ 

Deprensum in Imqtn^ qoem labjrrinthwi habet, 
Et legit et relegit grewils, sese citpUeet undo, 

Perplexum qunreini unde t«t(^t«I itAr. 
Sta modo, respira paulum, simu] aceip6 filoift } 

Certius et meliue Hon Ariadne dilbit 
Sic te,'6ic solum exepdiea enore , yiarain 

Principium invenies, id tibi fink erit. 

THE MAZE. 

From right to left, and to and fro, 
Caught in a labyrintii you go. 
And turn, and tarn, and torn again, 
To solve the mysfry, bat in vain ; 
Stand still, and breath«i, and tabe f^om mft 
A clew, that flooii shall flet yoa free ! 
Not Ariadne^, if yod Jlieet her. 
Herself could serve yon with a better. 
Ton enter'd easily-^find where 
And make, m^tb eatfe, your exit there ! 



NEMO MISER NISI COMPARATUS. 

<< Quis fuit infeliz adeo ! quis perditus eque !'* 

Conqueritur nuBsto carmine tristis amans. 
Non noYUS hie questus, rarove auditus ; amante» 

Deserti et spreti mille queruntur idem. 
Fatum decantas quod tu miserabile, multus 

Deplorat, molto cum Corydone, Strephon^ 
&i tua cum reliquis confertur amica puellis^ 

Non ea vel sola est ferrea, tuve miser. 
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NO SORROW PECULIAR TO THE 

SUFFERER. 

The lover, in melodious verseB, 
His singular distress rehearses. 
Still closing with a rueful cry, 
" Was ever such a wretch as I ?" 
Tes ! Thousands have endur'd before 
All thy distress ) some, haply more. 
Unnumbered Corydons comi^ain, 
And Strephons, of the like disdain ; 
And if thy Chloe be of steel, 
Too deaf to hear, too hard to feel ; 
Not her alone that censure fits. 
Nor thou alone hast lost thy wits. 



LIMAX. 

Fbondibus, et pomis, herbisque tenaciter hieret 

Limax, et secum portat ubique domum. 
Tutus in hac sese occultat, si quando periclum 

Inuninet, aut subitcB decidit imber aque. 
Oomua vel leviter tangas, se protinus in se 

GoUigit, in proprios contrahiturque lares. 
Secum habitat quacunque habitat ; sibi tota supellez » 

Sols quas adamat, quasque requirit opes. 
Secum potat, edit, dormit ; sibi in edibus iisdem 

Conviva et comes est, hospes et hospitium. 
Limacem, quacumque siet, quacumque moretur, 

Siquis eum querat, dixeris esse domi. 
24* 
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THE SNAIL. 

To gnMf or leaf, or fruit, or wall, 
The Snail aiiekt eloae, nor feara to fall. 
As if lie grew there, home and att 

Together 

Within that honae aeciure he hides, 
When daager imminent betides 
Of storm, or other barm besideB 

Of weather. 

■ 

Give bat his home the slightest touoht 
His self-coUeeting power is saoh, 
He shrinks into his house, with much 

Displeasure. 

Where'er he dwells, he dwells alone. 
Except himself bias chattels none, 
Well satisfied. to be his own 

Whole treasure. 

Thus, hermit-like, his life he leads 
Nsii partner of his banquet needs, 
And if he meets one, only feeds 

The faster. 

Who seeks him must be worse than blind, 
(H» and his house are so combin'd,) 
U; finding: it, he faUa to find 

It9 master. 
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EattES ACADEMICUS. 

Caxcabi instruUur juvenis ; geminoYO vol vaxo, 

Haud maltiun, aut ocreis cujoB, et unde, refert ; 
Fors fortasBe suo, fortasse aliunde, flagello ; 

Quantulacunque sui, pars tamen ipse sui. 
Sic rite armatus^ quinis (et forte ixiinoris) 

Conductum solidis scandere gestit equum. 
Letus et impavidus qaa fert fortuna (volantem 

Cemite) quadrupedem pnngit et urget iter : 
Admiaso cunni, per rura, per oppida fertur : 

Adlatrant catuli, multaque ridet anus. 
Jamqae ferox plagis erecta ad verbera deztra 

Calce cruentata lassat atramque latos. 
Impete sed tanto vizdum confecerit ille 

Millia propositsB sexrve novemve visD, 
Viribus absomptis, fessusque labore, caballus 

Stemit in immundum seqae eqnitemque lutum 
Vectus iter peraget corm plaustrove viator ? 

Proh pudor et facitittS t cogitur ire pedes. 
Si, nee inezpertum, seniorem jonior audis, 

Que sint exigue commoda disce morte. 
Quam tiU pr«cipio, brevis est, sed regula oerta ; 

Qcyus ut possis, pergere lentus eas t 

THE CANTAB. 

With two spun or one ; and no great matter which, 
Boots bought, or beets borrowed, a whip, or a switch. 
Five shillings or less for tbe hire of his beast, 
Paid part h&to hmA ;^-yo« must wait fbr the reft 
Thus «qiupt, Academicus climbs up his horse. 
And out they both sally for better or worse ; 
His hatit void of fcar, and as light as a festlMr, 
And in violent httftte to go not knowing whikhif | 



364 THE SALAD. 

Through the fields and the towns, (see !) he scamperi 

alone, 
And is look'd at, and laugh'd at by old and by young, 
Till at length oyerspent, and his sides smear*d with 

blood, 
Down tumbles his horse, man and all, in the mud. 
In a wagon or chaise, shall he finish his route ? 
Oh ! scandalous fate ! he must do it on foot. 

Toung gentlemen hear ! I am older than you ! 
The advice that I give I have proved to be true. 
Wherever your journey may be, never doubt it, 
The faster you ride, you're the longer about it. 



THE SALAD 

BY 

VIRGIL. 

[Jaftie 8th, 1799.] 

The winter-night now well-nigh worn away, 
The wakeful cock proclaimed approaching day^ 
When Simulus, poor tenant of a farm 
Of narrowest limits, heard the shrill alarm, 
Tawn'd, stretch'd his limbs, and anxious to provide 
Against the pangs of hunger unsupplied, 
3y slow degrees his tatter'd bed forsook. 
And poking in the dark, explored the nook 
Where embers slept, with ashes heap*d aroundi 
And with burnt fingers-ends the treasore found. 

It chanc'd that from a brand beneath hie uus^ 
fftae prvof of latent fire, some smoke arose ;• 
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When trimming with a pin th' incrusted tow, 
And stooping it towards the coals belo w^ 
He toils, with cheeks distended, to excite 
The lingering flame, and gains at length a light. 
With prudent heed he spreads his hand before 
The quiv'ring lamp, and opes his gran'ry door. 
Small was hid stock, but taking for the day, 
A measur'd stint of twice eight pounds away, 
With these his mill he seeks. A shelf at hand, 
Fix*d in the Wall, affords his lamp a stand : 
Then baring both his arms — a sleeveless coat 
He girds, the rough exuvice of a goat : 
And with a rubber, for that use designed. 
Cleansing his mill within — ^begins to grind ; 
Each hand has its employ ; laboring amain, 
This turns the winch, while that supplies the grain. 
The stone revolving rapidly, now glows 
And the bruised corn a mealy current flows ; 
While he, to make his heavy labour light. 
Tasks oft his left hand to relieve his right ; 
And chants with f udest accent, to beguile 
His ceaseless toil, as rude a strain the while. 
And now, *^ Dame Cybale, come forth !" he cries, 
But Cybale, still slumb'ring, nought replies. 

From Afric she, the swain's sole serving maid, 
Whose faee and form alike her birth betray'd. 
With woolly locks, lips tumid, sable skin) 
Wide bosom, udders flaccid, belly thin. 
Legs slender, broad and most misshapen feet, 
Chapp'd into chinks, and parch'd with solar heat. 
Such, summon'd oft, she came ; at his command 
Fresh fuel heap'd, the sleeping .embers fann'd, 
And made in haste her simmering skillet steam, 
Replenished newly from the neighbouring stream. 

The labours of the mill performed, a sieve 
The mingled flour and bran must next ^receive, 
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Which nhaken oft, shoots Ceres through refin'd^ 
And better dress'd, her husks all lef% behind. 
This done, at once, his future plain repast^ 
TJnleaTen'd, on a. shaven board he cast, 
With tepid lymph, first largely soak'd it all, 
Then gather'd it with both hands to a ball. 
And spreading it again with both hands wide. 
With sprinkled salt the stiffened mass supplied ; 
At length, the stubborn substance, duly wrought, 
Takes from his palms impressed the shape it ought, 
Becomes an orb— and quartered into shares, 
The faithful mark of just division bears. 
Last, on his hearth it finds convenient space. 
For Cybale before had swept the place, 
And there, with tiles and embers overspread^ 
^e leaves it — reeking in its sultry bed. 

Nor'Similus, while Vulcan thus, alone, 
His part performed, proves heedless of his own^ 
But sedulous, not merely to subdue 
His hunger, but to please his palate too. 
Prepares more sav'ry food. His chimney-side 
Could boast no gammon, salted well, and dried, 
And cook'd behind him ; but sufficient store 
Of bundled anise, and a cheese it bore ; 
A broad round cheese, which, thro' its centre strung, 
With a tough broom-twig, in the corner hung ; 
The prudent hero therefore with address. 
And quick despatch, now seeks another mess. 

Close to his cottage lay a garden-ground, 
With weeds and osiers sparely girt around. 
Small was the spot, but lib'ral to produce : 
Nor wanted aught that serves a parent's use, 
And sometimes ev'n the rich would borrow thence, 
Although its tillage was his solo expense, 
For oft, as from his toils abroad he ceas'd, 
Homa-bound by weather, or some stated feast, 
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His debt of culture here he duly paid) 

And only left the plough to wield the spade. 

He knew to give each plant the soil it needs^ 

To drill the ground, and cover close the seeds. 

And could with ease compel the wanton rill 

To turn, and wind, obedient to his will. 

There flourish'd starwort, and the branching beet. 

The sorrel acid, and the mallow sweet, 

The skirret and the leek's aspiring kind, 

The noxious poppy — quencher of the mind ! 

Salubrious sequel of a sumptuous board,, 

The lettuce, and the long huge bellied gourd ; 

But these (for none his appetite controlled 

With stricter sway) the thrifty rustick sold 

"With broom-twigs neatly bound, each kind apart, 

He bore them ever to the publick mart : ' 

Whence, laden still, but with a lighter load, 

Of cash well-earn'd, he took his homeward road, 

Expending seldom, ere he quitted Rome, 

His gains, in flesh-meat for a feast at home. 

There, at no cost, on onions, rank and red, 

Or the curl'd endive's bitter ledf, he fed : 

On scallions slic'd, or with a sensual gust, 

On rockets — ^foul provocatives of lust ! 

Nor even shunn'd with smarting gums to presi 

Nasturtium — ^pungent face-distorting mess ! 

Some such regale now also in his thought, 
With hasty steps his garden-ground he sought ; 
There delving with his hands, he first displac'd 
Four plants of garlick, large, and rooted fast ) * 
The tender tops of parsley next he culls, 
Then the old rue-bush shudders as he pulls, 
And coriander last to these succeeds, 
That hangs on slightest threads her trembling Sdeds. 

Plac'd near his sprightly fire he now demands 
The mortar at his sakHe servant's hatids ; 
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When stripping all, his garlick first, h9 tors 

Th' exteriour coats, and cant them on the flooiy 

Then cast awaj with Uke epnten^it the akin^ 

Flimsier concealment of the cloves within. 

These searched, and perfect lonnd, he one Vj oae» 

Rins'd, and disposed within the hoUow Ptone. 

Salt added, and a Ininp of salted ehetPOy 

With his injected herbs h« ^T«r*d the«9» 

And tacking with bi# 1^ his Umoif. tight. 

And seizing fast the pestle with hia right. 

The garlick bruising first, h«) ^Qon expreaa'd, 

And miz'd the various juices of the rest 

He grinds, and by degrees his hert>f below. 

Lost in each other, their own pow'rs forego. 

And with the cheese in compound, to the eight 

Nor wholly green appear, nor wholly white- 

His nostrils oft the foroeful fume resent^ 

He curs'd full oft his dinner for its scent, 

Or with wry faces, wiping as he spoke. 

The trickling tears, cried " vengeance on the smolEe.'* 

The work proceeds -. not roughly turns he now 

The pestle, but, in circles smooth and slow, 

With cautions handj that grudges what it f^iUs, 

Some drops of olive-oil he next instils. 

Then vinegar with caution scarcely leas, 

And gathering to a ball the medley mess. 

Last, with two fingers frugally applied. 

Sweeps the small remnant from the mortar's aide. 

And thua complete in figure and in kind, 

Obtains at length the Salad he designed. 

And now black Cybale before him stands. 
The cake drawn newly glowing in her handa, 
He glad receives it, chasing far away 
All fears of famine for the passing day ^ 
Hb legs enclos'd in buskins, and his head 
In its tough casque of leather, forth he led 
And yok'd his steers, a dull obedient pair, 
Then drove afield, and plung'd the pointed aHlfte 
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fROM 

THE GEEEK OF JULIANUS. 

A SpAATAiTy his companions slaiii) 

Alone from battle fled. 
His mother kindling with disdain 

That she had borne him, struck him dead> 

For courage, and not birth alone, 
In Sparta, testifies a son ! 



05 

THE SAME, BY PALAADAS. 

A SpAftTANi 'scapinf from the fight, 
His mother met him in his flight, 
Upheld a iaulehion to his breast, 
And thus the fugitive addressed : 

" Thou canst but livo to blot with shame 
.Indelible thy mother*s mwiey 
While ey*ry breath, that thou shalt draw. 
Offends against thy country*8 law ; 
But, if thou perish by tiiis hand. 
Myself indeed throughout the land, 
To my dishonour, shall be known 
The mother still oP such a son ; 
But Sparta will be safe and free, 
And that shall serve to comfort me." 
Vol. hi 25 
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AN EPITAPH. 

Mt name — my country — what are they to thee ? 
What, whether base or proud, my pedigree ^ 
Perhaps I far surpass'd all other men — 
Perhaps I fell below them all—what then? 
Suffice it, stranger ! that thou seest a tomb — 
Thou know'st its use— it hides— no matter whom. 



V 



ANOTHER. 

Taee to thy bosom, gentle earth, a swain 
With much hard labour in thy service worn ! 

He set the vines, that clothe yon ample plain, 
And he these olives, that the vsde adorn. 

He fiU'd with grain the glebe ; the rills he led 
Thro' this green herbage, and those fruitful bowYs; 

Thou, therefore, earth ! lie lightly on His head, 
His hoary head, and deck his grave with flow'rs. 



ANOTHER 

Painter, this likeness is too strong, 
And we shall mourn the dead too long. 
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ANOTHER. 

At threescore winters' end I died 
A cheerless being, sole and sad ; 

The nuptiaTknot I never tied, 
And wish my father never had. 



BY CALLIMACHUS. 

At morn we plac'd on his funeral bier, 
Toung Menalippus , and at eventide, 

Unable to sustain a loss so dear, 
By her own hand his blooming sister died. 

Thus Aristippus raourn'd his noble race, 
Annihilated by a double blow, 

Nor son could hope, nor daughter more t' embrace, 
And all Cyrene sadden'd at his wo. 



ON MILTIADES. 

MiLTiADES ! thy valour best 
(Although in every region known) 

The men of Persia can attest, 
Taught by thyself at Marathon. 
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ON AN INFANT. 



Bbwail not mach, my parents ! moi the prej 
Of rathlesfl Adei, and sepulchred here, 
An infant, in mj fifth scarce finished year, 
He foond all sportive, innocent, and gay, 
Toor yonn^r CalUmachas ; and if I knew, 
Not many joys, my griefs were also few. 



BY HERACUDES. 

In CnidoB born, the consort I became 
Of Eaphron. Aretimias was my name. 
His bed I Bhar*d, nor prov'd a barren bride. 
But bore two children at a birth, and died. 
One child I leave to solace and uphold 
Eaphron hereafter^ wben infirm and old. 
And one, for his remembrance sake, I bear 
To Pluto's realm, till he shall join me there. 



ON THE REED. 

I WAS of late a barren plant, 
Useless^ insignificant. 
Nor fig, nor grape, nor apple bore, 
A native of the marshy shore ; 
But gather'd for poetick use. 
And plung'd into a sable juice, 
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Of which my modicum I sip, 
With narrow mouth and slender lip, 
At once, although by nature dumb, 
All eloquent I have become. 
And speak with fluency untir'd, 
As if by Phoebus' self inspir'd. 



TO HEALTH. 

Eldest bom of pow'rs divine ! 
Blest Hygeia ! be it mine, 
To enjoy what thou canst give, 
And henceforth with thee to live. 
For in pow'r if pleasure be, 
Wealth, or numerous progeny, 
Or in amorous embrace, 
Where no spy infests the place ; 
Or in aught that Heav'n bestows 
To alleviate human woes. 
When the weary heart despairs 
Of a respite from its cares ; , 
These and ev'ry true delight 
Flourish only in thy sight ; 
And the sister Graces Three 
Owe, themselves, their youth to thee, 
Without whbm we may possem 
Much, but never happiness. 
25» 
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Off 

THE ASTROLOGERS. 

Tb* Astrologers did all alike presage 
Mj uncle's dying in extreme old age, 
One only disagreed. But he was wise, 
And spoke not, till he heard the funeral cries. 



OR 

AN OLD WOMAN. 

Mtoilla dyed her locks, 'tis said ; 

But 'tis a foul aspersion, 
She buys them black ; they therefore need 

No subsequent immeriiion. 



ON INVALIDS. 

Far happier are the dead, methinks, thlm th6y, 
Who look for death, and ftar it er'ry day^ 
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ON FLATTERERS. 

No mischief worthier of our fbar 

In nature can be found, 
Than friendship, in ostent sincere 

But hollow and unsound, 
f^or ioli'd into a dangerous dream, 

We close in.told a foe, 
Who strikes, when most secure we seem^ 

Th* inevitable blow. 



ON THE SWALLOW. 

Attics maid 1 with honey fed, 

Bear'st thou to thy callow brood 

Tender locust from the mead, 
Destined their delicious food ! 

Te have kindred voices clear, 
Te alike unfold thejwing, 

Iffigrato hither, sojourn here, 

Both attendant on the spring ! 

Ah lor pity drop the prize ; 

Let it not, with truth, be said. 
That a songster gasps and dies, 

That a songster may be fed. 
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LATE ACaUIRED WEALTH. 

Poor in my youth^ and in life's later scenes 
Rich to no end, I corse my natal hour : 

Who naught enjoy'd, while young, deny'd the meani^ 
And naught, when old, enjoy*d, deny'd the pow'r. 



ON 



A TRUE FRIEND. 

Hast thou a friend ? Thou hast indeed 

A rich and large supply, 
Treasure to serve your ev'ry need, 

Weil manag'd, till you die. 



ov 
A BATH, BY PLATO. 

Did Cytherea to the skies 
From this pellucid lymph arise .' 
Or was it Cjrtherea's touch. 
When bathing here, that made it such. 
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ON 



A FOWLER, BY ISIODORUS. 

With seeds and birdlime, from the desert air, 
Eumelus gathered free, though scanty, fare. 
No lordly patron's hand he deign'd to kiss. 
Nor lox'ry knew, save liberty, nor bliss. 
Thrice thirty years he liv'd, and to his heirs 
His seeds bequeath'd, his birdlime, and his snares. 



ON NIOBE. 

Charon ! receive a family on boiird, 
Itself sufficient for thy crazy yawl ; 

Apollo and Diana, for a word 
By me too proudly spoken, slew us all. 



ON A GOOD MAN. 

Trat'ller, regret not me ; for thou shalt find 

Just cause of sorrow none in my decease. 
Who, dying, children's children left behind. 

And with one wife liv'd many years in peace : 
Three virtuous youths espous'd my daughters three. 

And oft their infants in my bosom lay. 
Nor saw I one, of all deriv'd from me, 

Touch'd with disease, or torn by death away. 
Their duteous hands my fun'ral rites bestow 'd 

And me, by blameless manners fitted well 
To seek it, sent to the serene abode, 

Where shades of pious men for ever dwell. 
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ON A MISER. 



They call thee rich — ^I deem thee poor, 
Since, if thou dar'st not use thy store, 
Bat sav'flt it only for thine heirs. 
The treasure is not thine, but theirs. 



ANOTHER. 

A MISER, traversing his house, 
Espied, unusual there, a mouse. 
And thus his uninyited guest, 
Briskly inquisitive addressed : 
" Tell me, my dear, to what cause is it 
I owe this unei^ected visit?" 
The mouse her host obliquely oy'd, 
And smiling, pleasantly replied, 
" Fear not, good fellow, for your hoard ! 
I come to lodge, and not to board." 



ANOTHER. 

Art thou some individual of a kind 
Long-liv'd by nature as the rook or hind ? 
Heap treasure then, for if thy need be such, 
Thou hast excuse, and scarce canst heap too much. 
But man thou seem'st, clear therefore from thy breast 
This lust of treasure— folly at the best ! 
For why shouldst thou go wasted to the tomb, 
Tv — tten with thy spoils thou know'st not whom ! 
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OS 

FEMALE INCONSTANCY. 

Rich, thoa badst many lovers — poor hast none, 
So surely want extinguishes the flame ', 

And she who call'd thee once her pretty one, 
And her Adonis, now inquires thy name. 

Where wast thou bom, Sosicrates, and where 
In what strange country can thy parents live. 

Who seem'st, by thy complaints, not yet aware 
That want's a crime no woman can forgive ?. 



ON 



THE GRASSHOPPER, 

Happy songster, perch'd above. 
On the summit of the grove, 
Whom a dew drop cheers to sing, 
With the freedom of a king. 
From thy perch survey the fields 
Where prolifick nature yields "^ 

Nought, that, willingly as she, 
Man surrenders not to thee. 
For hostility or hate. 
None thy pleasures can create. 
Thee it satisfies to sing 
Sweetly the return of spring. 
Herald of the genial hours, 
Harming neither herbs nor flow'rs. 
Therefore man thy voice attends 
Gladly, thou and be are friends ; 
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Nor thy never ceasing strains 
Phaebns or the muse disdains 
As too simple or too long, 
For themselves inspire the song. 
Earth-born, bloodless, undecaying, 
Ever singing, sporting, playing, 
What hfls nature else to show 
Godlike in his kind as thou ? 



ON HERMOCRATIA. 

Hermocratia nam*d save only one- 



Twice fifteen births I bore, and buried none : 
For neither Phcebus pierc'd my thriving joys, 

Nor Dian she my girls, or he my boys, 

But Dian rather, when my daughters lay 
In parturition, chas'd their pangs away, 
And all my sons, by Phcebus' bounty shar*d 
A vig'rous youth, i>y sickness unimpair'd. 
O Niobe ! far less prolifick ! see 
Thy boast against Latona shamed by me ' 



FROM MENANDER. 

Fond youth ! who dream'st, that hoarded gold 

Is needful, not alone to pay 
For all thy various items sold. 

To serve the wants of every day ; 

Bread, vinegar and oil, and meat, 
For sav'ry viands fle«0on*d high ; 

But somewhat more important yet 

I tell thee what it cannot buy. 
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No treasure, hadst thou more amassed, 
Than fiune to Tantalus assign'd. 
Would save thee from a tomb at last, 
But thou must leave it all behind. 

1 give thee, therefore, counsel wise 

Confide not vainly in thy store, 
However Urge— —much less despise 

Others comparatively poor ; 

But in thy more exalted state 

A just and equal temper show, 
That all who see thee rich and great 

May deem thee worthy to be so. 



Off 



PALLAS, BATHING. 

FROM A HTMN OF CALLTMACHUS. 

Nor oils of balmy scent produce, 
* Nor mirror for Minerva's use, 
Te nymphs who lave her ; she, array*d 
In genmne beauty scorns their aid. 
Not even when they left the skies 
To seek on Ida's head the prize 
From Paris' hand, did Juno deign, 
Or Pallas in the crystal plain 
Of Simoia' stream her loc)pi to trace,' 
Or in the mirror's polish'd face. 
Though Venus oft with anxious care 
Adjusted twice a single hair. 
Vol. III. 26 
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TO DEMOSTHENES. 

It flatters and deceives thy view, 
This mirror of ill polish'd ore ; 

For were it just, and told thee true, 

Thou wouldst consult it never more 



05 A 

SIMILAR CHARACTER. 

Yov give your cheeks a rosy stain, 
With washes die your hair, 

Bat paint and washes both are vain 
To give a youthful air. 

Those wrinkles mock your daily toil, 
No labour will efface 'em, 

Ton wear a mask of smoothest oil, 
Yet still with ease we trace 'em. 

An art so fruitless then forsake, 

Which though you much excel in. 

You never can contrive to make 
Old Hecuba young Helen. 
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ON AN UGLY FELLOW. 

Beware, ray friend ! of crystal brook, 
Or fountain, lest that hideous hook, 

Thy nose, thou chance to see ; 
Narcissus* fate would then be thine, 
And self-detested thou wouldst pine ; 

As self-enamour 'd he. 



OS 



A BATTERED BEAUTY. 

• Haib, wax, rouge, honey, teeth, you buy 

A multifarious store ! 
A mask at once would all supply, 
• Nor would it cost you more. 



ON A THIEF. 

When Aulus, the noctural thief, made prize 
Of Hermes, swift-wing'd envoy of the skies, 
Hermes, Arcadia's king, the thief diyine, 
Who, when an infant, stole Apollo's kine, 
And whom, as arbiter and overseer 
Of our gymnastick sports, we planted here ; 
" Hermes," he cried, " you meet no new disaster ; 
Ofltimes the pupil goes beyond his master." 
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ON PEDICmEE. 

rnoM xricBARKus. 

Mt mother, if thou knre me, name no more 
My noble birth ! Soonding et erery brtalh 
My noble birth ! thon kfll^rt me. Thither fly, 
As to their only refuge, all from whom 
Nature withholds all good besides ; they boast 
Their noble birth, conduct as to the tombs 
Of their forefathers, and from age to age 
Ascending, trumpet their illustrious race : 
But whom hast thou beheld, or canst thou name. 
Derived from no forefather P Such a man 
Lives not ; for how could such be born at all ? 
And if it chance, that natire of a land 
Far distant, or in infancy deprived 
Of all his kindred, one, who cannot traoe 
His origin, exist, why deem him sprung 
From baser ancestry than theirs, who can f 
My mother ! he, whom nature at his Mrth 
Endow'd with yirtuous qualities, although 
An JEthiop and a slave, is nobly bom. 



ON ENVY. 

PitT says the Theban bard, 
From my wishes I discard ; 
Envy, let me rather be, 
Rather {kr a theme ibr thee ! 
Pity to distress iti shown. 
Envy to the great atone — 



t 
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So the Theban— But to shina 
Less conspicuous be mine ! 
I prefer the golden me&n 
Fomp^nd penury between ; 
For alarm and peril wait 
Ever on the loftiest state. 
And the lowest, to the end, 
Obloquy and scorn attend. 



BY PHILEMON. 

Oft we enhance our ills by discontent, 
And give them bulk, beyond what nature meant. 
A parent, brother, friend deceas'd, to cry— 
** He's dead indeed, but he was born to die—** 
Such temperate grief is suited to the size 
And burthen of the loss ; is just and wise. 
But to exclaim, ** Ah ! wherefore was I bom, 
'' Thus to be left, for ever thus forlorn ?" 
Who thus laments his loss invites distress, 
And magnifies a wo that might be less. 
Through dull despondence to his lot reslgn'd, 
And leaving reason's remedy behind. 
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BY MOSCHUS. 

I SLEPT, when Venns entered : to my bed 
A Capid in her beauteous hand she led, 
A bashful seeming boy, and thus she said ; 

'' Shepherd, receive my little one ! I bring 
An untaught love, whom thou must teach to sing." 
She said, and left him. I suspecting nought. 
Many a sweet strain my subtle pupil taught, 
How reed to reed Pan first with osier bound. 
How Pallas fbrm'd the pipe of softest sound, 
How Hermes gave the lute, and how the choir 
Of Phoebus owe to Phqebitt' self Um Iftt. 
Such were my tbemies ; my themes nought li^ed^ faA, 
But ditties sang of am'rous sort to me. 
The pangs, thai mortals and immorttlt itfOT« 
From Venus' influence, and the dart0 of iQTe. 
Thus was the taacher by the p«pil taught ; 
His lessons I retam'd, and mine fi)rgot. 



t 
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EPIGRAMS, 

TRAirSLATSD FROM THE LATIN OF OW£5. 



IN IGNORANTEM ARROGANTEM LINUM 

CAPTivuif, Line, te tenet ignorantia duplex. 
Scis nihil, et nescis te quoque scire nihil. 

ON ONE IGNORANT AND ARROGANT. 

Thou mayert of double ign'rance boast^ 
Who know*0t not, that thou nothing know'st* 

PRUDENS SIMPLICITAS. 

Ut nolli nocuisse velis, imitare coliiinbam : 
Serpentem, ut possit nomo nocere tibi. 

PRUDENT SIMPLICITY. 

That thou majest injure no man, dove-like be^ 
And serpent-like, that none may injure thee ! 

AD AMICUM PAUPEREM. 

Est male nunc ? Utinam in pejus sors omnia vertat ; 
Succedunt sommia optima sepe malis. 

TO A FRIEND IN DISTRESS. 

I WISH thy lot, now bad, still worse, my friend ; 
For when at worst they say, things always mend: 



k 
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Ohria me dam junior enemy acire putabam ; 
Quo ido plus, hoc me nunc ecio ecbre minuv« 

'When little more than boy in age, 
I deem'd myself almost a sage ; 
But now seem worthier to be styPd 
For ignorance — almost a child. 



LEX TALIONIS. 

Majorum nunquam, Aule. legis monumenta tuorom 
Mirum est, posteritas si taa scripta legat. 

RETALIATION. 

The works of ancient bards divine^ ' 

Aulus, thou Hcom*st to read ; 
And should posterity read thine, 

It would be strange indeed ! 

DE ORTU ET OCCASU. 

Sole oriente, tui redilus a morte memento ! 
Sis memor occasus, sole cadente, tui 1 

SUNSET AND SUNRISE. 

Contemplate, when the son 4ecUne«> 
Thy death, with deep reflection ', 

And when again he rising shines, 
Thy day of resurrection I 
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TRANSLATIONS 

FROM 

THE FABLES OF GAY, 



LEPUS MULTIS AMICUS. 

liVtus amicitia est» uni nisi dedita, ceu fit, 
SimpUce ni nexus foBdere^ Iusub amor. 

Incerto genitore puer, non sfBpe patemas 
Tutamen novit, deliciasque domus : 

Quique sibi fidos fore multofi sperat amico0, 
Mirum est, hoic miflero d ferat ullus opem. 

Comifl erat, mitisqtie, et nolle et yelle paiatus 

Cum quovis, Gaii more modoque, Lepus. 
Ille, quot in sylvis, et quot spatiantui in agri^ 

Quadrupedes, norat conciliare sibi ; 
Et quisque innocuo, invitoque lacessere quenquam 

Labra tenus saltern fidus amicus erat. 
Ortum sub lucis dum pressa cubilia linquit, 

Rorantes herbas; pabula sueta, petens, 
Venatorum audit clangores pone sequentum, 

Fulmineumque sonum territus erro fugit. 
Corda payor pulsat, sursum sedet, erigit aures, 

Respicit, et sentit jam prope adesse necem. 
Utque canes fallat late circumvagus; illuc, 

Undo abiit, mira calliditate redit ; 
Viribus at fractis tandem se projicit nltro 

In media miserum semianimemque via. 
Viz ibi stratus, equi soni(tum pedis audit, et, oh spe 

Quam l&ta adventu cor agitator equi ! 
Dorsum (inquit) mihi, chare, tuum concede, tuoque 

Attxilio nares fallere, vimque canum. 
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Me meifii nt noiti, pes prodit ^fidos arnicas 

Fert qnodcimque lubens, nee grave sentit, oaua. 
Btolle miselle lepascole, (eqiras respondet) amara 

Omnia que tibi sunt, sunt et amara mihi. 
Venun age— some, animos — ^tnulti, me pone, boniqiie 

Adveniunty quorum sis cito salvus ope. 
Proximus armenti dominus bos solficitatus 

Auxilium his verbis se dare posse negat. 
Quando quadrupedumi quot vivunt, nullas amicuro 

Me nescire potest usque fuisse tibi. 
Libertato ssquus, qoajn cedit amicus amico, 

Utar, et absque metu ne tibi displiceam ; 
Hinc me maadat amor. Juzta istura messis aeertom 

Me mea, prs cunctis chara, juvenea manet ', 
£t quia non uHro quecunque negotia linquit, 

Pareat ut domine, cum vocat ipsa* susb ? 
Neu me cnidelem dieas — diacedo — sed hircus, 

Cujus ope effugias integer, hircus adest. [languent ! 
Febrem (ait hircus) habes. Heu, sicca ut lumina 

Utque caput, collo deficiente, jacet ! 
Hirsutum mihi tergum ; et forsan Isserit segrum, 

Vellere erts melius fultus, ovisque venit. 
Me mihi fecit onus natura, ovis inquit, aiiUielans 

Sostineo lame pondera tanta meee ; 
Me nee velocem nee fortem jacto, solentque 

Nos etiam scevi dilacerare canes. 
Ultimus accedit vitulus, vitulumque precatur 

Ut periturum alias ocyus eripiat. 
Remne ego, respondet vitulus, suscepero tantam, 

Non depulsus adhuc ubere, natus heri ? 
Te, quem maturi canibus validique relinquunt, 

Incolumem potero reddere parvus ego ? 
Prnterea tollens quem illi aversantur, amicls 

Forte parum videar consul uisse meis. 
Ignoscas oro. Fidlssima dissociantur 

Corda, et tale tibi sat liquet esse meum. 
£cce antem ad calces canis est ! te quanta perempto 

Tristitia est nobis ingrnitura ! Vale ! 
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AVARUS ET PLUTUS- 

IcTA fenestra Enri flata stridebat, avaras 

Ex somno trepidus sargit, opumque memor. 
Lata silenter iiami ponit vestigia, quemque 

Reispicit ad sonitura respiciensque tremit ; 
Angustissima qamque foramina lampade visit, 

Ad vectes, obieos, fertque refertquo manum. 
Dein rerorat crebris junctam conipagibuB arcam 

Exnltansque omnes conspicitintus opes. 
Sed tandem ftuiis ultricibus actus ob artes 

Qixeis sua res tenuis creverat in camnlam. 
Contortis manibus nunc stat, none pectora pulsans 

Aurum oxecratur, pemiciemque vocat ; 
O mihi, ait| misero mens quam tranquilla fuisset^ 

Hoc celasset adbuc si modo terra malum ! 
Nunc autem virtus ipsa est venalis ; .et aurum 

Quid contra vitii termina steva valet ? 
O inimicum aurum ! O homini infestissima pestis, 

Cui datur illecebras vincere posse tuas ? 
Aurum homines suasit contenmere quicquid honestum 
est, 

Et pneter nomen nil retinere boni 
Aurum cundta mali per terras semina sparsit ; 

Aurum noctumis furibus arma dedit. 
Bella docet fortes, timidosque ad pessima ducit. 

Fcedifragas artes, multiplicesque dolos, 
Nee vitii quicquam est, quod non ihveneris ortum 

Ex malesuada auri sacrilegaque fame 
Dixit et ingemuit ; Plutusque suum sibi num^n 

Ante oculos, ira fervidus, ipse stetit. 
Arcam dausit avarus, et ora horrentia rugla 

Ostendens ; tremulum sic Deus increpuit. 
Questibus his raucis mihi cur, stulte^ opstrepis aures f 

Ista tni similis tristia quisque canit. 



312 TRANSLATIONS FROM GAT. 

ComnuLcnlayi egone htunanum genus, improbe ? Culpa, 

Dum rapis, et captas omniai culpa tua est. 
Mone esncrandum censes, quia tarn pretiosa 






Criminibus fiunt pemiciosa tuis ? 
Virtutis specie, pulchro ceu pallio amictus . 

Quisque catos nebulo sordida facta tegit. 
Atque suis maubus commissa potential duiroia ^ 

£t dirum subito vergit ad inip«riuin. ^ 

Hinc, nimjum dum latro aurum detrudit in arcwDf " 

Idem aunun kftet in peetore pentis edax. 
Nutrit ayaxitiam et fiistum, s^spendew adune^ 

Suadet naso inopes, etoritium omne docet. 
Auri et larga probo si copia cuntigit, lastar 

Roris dilapri ex stfaere cuncta beat : 
Tum, quasi numen-iaesset, alit, font, edncat odKNi, 

£t yiduas laoryiiiis ora rigare yetat 
Quo sua crimina jure auro deriyat ayarus, 

Aurum aaimn pretinm qui cupit atque ^pit ? 
Lege pari gladium incuset sicarius atrox 

CflBBo homine, at femun^udioet ease ream. 



PAPILIO ET LIMAX. 

Qui subito ex imis rerum in fastigia surgit^ 
Natiyas sordes, quicquid agatur, olet. 
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